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Creativity, Intelligence and 
Achievement 

Some Findings of Recent Research 


Baq&T Mehdi 


This paper discussed the nature of diverfjtint 
thinking and convergent thinking in relation to 
intelligence and school achievement. It examines 
significant research in the area and the various 
measures of creativity devised. 


Perhaps the most siguiheunt coutribulioii uJ! the last two de¬ 
cades o£ research on the structure of human abilities is the growing 
emphasis now given to creativity as a subject for empirical study. 
The uow-too-well-knowu researches of Guilford and his aasoeiates at 
the University of California on the structure of Intellect (1D50, 
1956) have brought to the fore the existence of two distinct types 
of thinking abilities, namely, convergent thinking and divergent 
thinking, the former involving the generation of ideas and facts 
from known information, the latter pertaining to neW ideas or data 
which minimally depend on known information. In tenna of the 
end results, convergent thinking implies a 'single already ascerlain- 
ed right response’, whereas divergent thinking riisults in a 'variety 
of responses involving fluency, flexibility, originality and ©labor- 
ation’. With the distinction thus made, convergent thinking came 
to be identifled with intelligence os usually deflued aud measured 
by the well-known intelligence teats, while divergent thinking gave 
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the most obvious indication of what is generally understood by the 
term ‘creativity’. 

In his later writings, Guilford (1057, 1950) redesignated the 
components of creative thinking and included within its fold not 
only divergent production abilities, but also redefinition abilities of 
the convergent production category and sensitivity to a problem 
which falls in his evaluation category. Thus a great number of 
thinking abilities are now designated as involved in creativity. 
According to Guilford, these may be enumerated os follows: (1) 
Sensitivity to a problem (seeing defects, needs, deficiencies; seeing 
the odd, the unusual; seeing what needs to be done); (2) figural 
spontaneous flexibility; (3) figural adaptive flexibility; (4) word 
fluency; (6) expressional fluency; (6) semantic spontaneous flexi¬ 
bility; (7) ideational fluency; (8) ossociational flueney; (9) ori¬ 
ginality; (10) semantic elaboration; (11) figural redefinition; (12) 
semantic redefinition; (13) symbolic redefinition. 

A number of tests liave since been prepared by Guilford, 
Torrance, Getzels and Jackson and others in an attempt to measure 
creativity as a new dimension in the intelleeluai domain. Wliilc 
Guilford’s tests can best be described as factor te.sts, Torrance and 
Getzels and Jackson constructed their batteries with a view to de¬ 
veloping complex tasks presumed to involve the creative process. 
The responses were scored for several types of thinking or factors 
such as fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. Getzels and 
Jackson (1962) used five different measures of creativity in their 
research. Some of the ideas were borrowed from Guilford, while 
others were their own. The measures used were: (1) Word Associ¬ 
ation (a test in which the subject is required to give as many de¬ 
finitions as possible of a fairly common word such ns ‘bolt’ or ‘sack’; 
(2) Uses of things (a teat in which the subject gives aa many uses 
as he can for a common object, such as a brick or a toothpiece); (3) 
Hidden shapes test (a test in which the adbjeot is shown a card with 
a simple geometric figure on it and is required to find this figure 
hidden in a more complex fbrm or pattern) > (4) Fables test (a test 
in which the subject is presented with short fables from which the 
last line is missing. The subject is required to compose three 
different endings for each fable, a ‘moralistic’ one, a ‘humorous’ 
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one, and a ‘sad’ one); (5) Make-up problem (a test in wliieh the 
subject is presented with a number of complex paragraphs. Each 
paragraph contains many numerical statements, and the subject is 
required to make up as many mathematical problems as he can -with 
the information given. The score on the above test depends upon 
the number, appropriateness, variety, and originality of the res¬ 
ponses). 

■Coming to Torrance’s battery we find that the assessment de- 
viees involve both verbal and figural materials. The verbal tasks 
include such devices os a three-part Ask-and-Guess Test, Product 
Improvements, Unusual Uses, Unusual Questions, Impossibilities and 
the ‘Just Suppose’ Activity, while the figural tasks include Pieture 
Construction, Incomplete Figures and Parallel Lines or Circles and 
Squares. The battery has two parallel forms and is too long and 
detailed to be described here. What is important for us to note is 
that all of the tasks call for the production of divergent solution, 
multiple possibilities and some type of thinking theoretically in¬ 
volved in creative behaviour. The responses are scored for fluency, 
flexibility, originality and elaboration. 

Creativity and IntelMgence 

A natural question arising out of the special efforts to measure 
creativity as an independent dimension in the intellectual domain 
is with regard to its relationship with intelligence which is supposed 
to underlie all mental activities. Earlier researches on mental 
abilities had indicated that even when independent group factors 
instead of one ‘g’ factor and a few other small group factors were 
hypothesised the factors themselves were found to be .so significantly 
inter-correlated that the correlations could not be explained by 
chance alone and a ‘second order factor', by whatever name wc may 
call it, had to be conceded. Now what relationship exists between 
creativity and intelligence when the two se'em to be so clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable? The one obvious thing which has been noted in the 
real life situation is that those who make creative contribution to 
the development of society are not necessarily those who are highly 
intelligent. As Thurstone wrote in 1952: “To be extremely in- 
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lelliffent is not the samo as to be gifted in erentive work,” It seem- 
ud then that men avIio made creative eoiitribulinii in liieir own fields 
be it art, scieiiee, literature or iiic'ehunieal. differed in soriu- signifieant 
way from tliosc that could be designatc'd as higlily intelligent. Em¬ 
pirical evidence supported this observation. Dearborn (1898j studies 
the imaginative responses of Harvard students and faculty to a 
series of inkblots. He found that sonic of the students who were 
decidedly of the intellectual type gave a very poor account of them¬ 
selves on imagiualive thinking. Colvin and Meyer (lOO(i) fouinl 
that ‘logical power’ sliow.s no pronounced relation to any type of 
imagination except the visual. Laure Chas.sell (lOlS) working with 
a number of different tests involving both convergent and divergent 
types of thinking found that ‘‘performance on llio IQ tests have 
relatively little relation to performances on creativity testa”, 
(Gclzels and Jackson, 1962). Elizabeth Aiulrcw.s (10:10), McCloy 
and Meier (1931), Welsh (19-15), and Thurstoue (1953) arrived 
at the same results. Writing in the early fifties, Tliurstoiic re¬ 
peatedly asserted that creative thinking ability could not be ciiuated 
with intelligence. 

These early studios though highly suggi*stivi> could not point 
to the exact nature of the relationship hetAveen intclligenjce and 
erea m y. What after all were the basic cognitive components of 
creativity and what statistical evidence avus needed in order to 
demonstrate clearly a dimension of thinking Avithin the intellectual 
domain which would stand apart from the noAV-too-well-known and 
muversally accepted dimension, namely, intelligence. Factor analysis 
alone could not provide the solution; nor could this be determined 
by merely combining a few psychological tests of statistically differ- 

H f to b(i relevant m m a 

pnori defimtion of creativity and then .showing that they correlated 
ather low with tests of intelligence.' Many studies in the later 
Mies and early sixties adopted this approach in order to demonstrate 

^nd - Wallach 

unt 01 variance m common, that they slmre substantially less 
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variance with convergent thinking tasks than they share wiili one 
another, and that the measures of conveigcni thinking shaic .1 
.siibstaniial amount of variance in common as uell (Wallach, 

After all, in the absence of clear external validating criteria of 
creativity (and certainly there is no one type oi‘ creativity) our 
primary empirical ground for defending the separate status of diver¬ 
gent thinking abilities so closely linked with creativity rests upon 
their distinguishahility from conventional intelligence measures. The 
final answer as to the nature of creativity in a certain, field will of 
course depend on the validation studies based on tlie use of external 
criteria. Commonaense, liowever, would suggest that some minimum 
level of intelligenee would he needed in order to be creative what¬ 
ever to be the field. This level might differ from one field to another 
Thus perhaps the role of intelligenee would be more prominent in 
scientific creativity than in creativity in tlie art.s. Similarly a higher 
level of intelligenee would perhaps bo needed for creative writing 
than for, say, creative performance in music, dance, and drama. Tii 
this connection John Anderson’s (19(10) concept of ability gradient 
should be useful. According to Ibis concept, ability level can bo 
thought of in terms of thresholds, meaning thereby that a minimum 
level may he considered necessary to carry on a task, hut beyond 
that level there would be, other factors that would determine per¬ 
formance in that task. It may be worth luentLoning here that 
creativity when considered in terras of ]>erforman(!e (product) is 
not the same thing as creativity when considered in terms of poten¬ 
tial or process. Creative performance in a certain field requires not 
only the ability to think creatively but also a host of othe.r abilities 
and personal qualities besides a minimum level of general mental 
functioning commonly designated as intelligence. It is no wonder 
then that MacKinnon and Barron (1969) in their researches on 
highly creative adults at the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Besearch have found differential contribution of intelligence in 
different fields. 

Eeturning to our major question regarding the exact nature of 
relationship between intelligence and creativity, Wallnuh and Kogan 
(1965) have pointed out that the main issue involved hero is how 
we define creativity. If we define creativity in terms of product then 
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naturally we will have to hroadbaae our definition so m to include 
in It a variety of mental and pcrfionality trails wliicli nmy or mav 
not he correlated with each other. On the other hand, if we define 
creativity in terms of a thinking process which is clisfinKuishabie 
from other mental proeesse-s then naturally wc will have to limit it to 
only those functions which distinguish it from other traits. Prom 
the point of view of measurement, it is the latter approach which 

connection Wallach and KogaJ 
(1965) suggest an assoeiational concept of creativity consisting of 
two variables, namely, the total number of associations of which a 
person IS capable and the relative uniqueness of his association pro 
^ Mniticn of crootivo MC 

Zlv> requirements or are in way 

. Taking this definition as their starting point they devised 
procedures which emphasised the person's ability to generate a 

c^ri j *°.to that task, mainly ideas that’ 
could be considered as unique. The results of their studv Ipnt 

support for Mednick’a formulation and also confirmed the indication 
from earlier work that “ideational fluency and fluency-denendent 

S’WwXri9TOf°“'‘^ *“ 

^■O tioy ooold ohow th.t whot “a 

telliffence”Vh ”®°snisable dimension distinct from in- 

iTK^e ‘ analysed the correlations of divergent think- 

rm~eirthS^^^^ theltlS; 

xuuiig Hiverpnt thinking measures themselves the nietura 
Imong thSvT^*"®"” divergent’measures 'correlated 

ranging from 20 ^to° correlations 

g“S Si fv ^ correlated with measures of mtellU 

genoe. Prom this they concluded that “the divergent 

seem Z tJ“xt^: 7 

tne extent of relationship between IQ and measured 
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creativity depends among other things on the nature of tests employ¬ 
ed. Of course, there would be a number of factors that would 
account for the size of correlations obtained, lleutriction of range, 
for example, may be one such factor. Many reports of limited re¬ 
lationship between creativity and intelligence have been made by 
generalising from samples containing a restricted range of both in¬ 
telligence and creativity. In the now oft-quoted study of Gtetzels 
and Jackson (1962) a sample of 292 boys and 241 girls were used. 
The mean IQ for this initial sample as a whole was 132, Qctzels 
and Jackson found that for the boys, the average correlation among 
the five creativity measures was .28 but it was .26 between those 
measures and IQ. For the girls, the corresponding correlations 
were .32 and .27. As will be seen, the correlation between the two 
variables is low but positive. That it is positive and significant is 
due to the fact that the so-called tests of divergent thinking used 
in the creativity battery jointly measure the same kind of ability 
that is indexed by the IQ assessors. The same appears to be true for 
Guilford’s and Torrance’s batteries as well. 'From a study of bettor 
high school students (Upper 1%), it has been estimated that intelli¬ 
gence has little or no relationship to creative performance in arts 
and science (Holland, 1961). An empirical demonstration of the 
possible effect of restriction of range of IQ, has been reported by 
Eipple and May (1962). They correlated Otis IQ’s and scores on 
creative thinking tests administered to several seventh grade groups 
both homogeneous and heterogeneous in respect of their IQ’s and 
found that the coefficients of correlation for homogeneous group 
were significantly smaller than for the heterogeneous group. When 
a carefully chosen sample of 7,648 fifteen-year-old boys and girls in 
Project Talent WM investigated for correlation between IQ and 
creativity, Sheycoft and others (1963) reported a correlation of .67. 
This becomes .80 when corrected for attenuation (McNemcr, 1964). 

The nature and size of the relationship thus remains speoulative. 
Much depends on the type of tests used and the nature of the sample 
studied. As pointed out by Telford and Sawrey (1967), “Creati¬ 
vity of certain kinds may be highly related to intelligence. That 
some intelligence is essential for the production of cultural, scieutiflo, 
technological or artistic innovation would appear obvious”. 
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Creativity and School Achievement 

An interesting aspect of reseaveh on ensiMvily Inis lir'pii I he 
study of its relationship with aeliievenient in seliool. The find¬ 
ings of Getzels and Jackson (1958) and later of Torrance (lOfiO) 
that the creative thinking abilities are apparently as important as 
those measured hy traditional measures of IQ in educational aehiove- 
ment have only tended to confuse the issue. Fleseher (19(53) ha-s, 
however, tried to clarify it in a recent study in wdiieh the validity of 
implications concerning the comparative influence of unusual creative 
thinking and exceptional intelligence in the learning process has 
been thoroughly studied. In an elaborately designated study in 
which the two groups left out by the earlier reRoare]ip.s, one charac¬ 
terised by non-extraordinary intelligence and t-rcativity and the other 
by high creativity and hig h intelligence wen* a lso used. Pleseher 
found, as he should have Munil^ that Avhihrthirrp existed a sigiii- 
fleant relationship hetween intelligence and scholastic performance, 
creativity was not related to academic success. That Getzels and 
Jaclcson and Torrance did find a snbatautial relationship can be 
easily explained by the fact that they were concprnetl with those 
pupils m the creativity groups, wliqj^s.spssed suffipipntly high'nT 
telhgenee, considerably above 120. To be more exact, the mean IQ 
of the ‘high IQ’ group was 150, whereas the mean of the ‘high 
creative’ group was 127. It is clear that the high creative group 
w^ still pretty bright and no wonder was quite high in academic 
achievement. Once the intelligence of the high creatives fell below 
120 the mean achievement scores of the high creative group fell 
si^iflcantly hdow those of the high IQ group. An important point* 
\thich has to be kept in mind when considering the relationship betA 
ween creativity and achievement is the nature of the ereativity tests'- 
^ed and also the nature of the achievement taken as the criterion. 
Ihe question to be asked about the ereativity tests is whether they 
represent a dimension in the intellectual domain which is separate 
^d . distinct from intelligence. As for the achievement criterion, 
we will have to see what type of achievement criterion has 

ktiirt expect any sizable corre¬ 

lation between creativity and achievement, if the fetter emphasises 

convergent type of learning and is measured by convergent type of 
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tests. In order to show that creativity and school achic’VPinent am 
highly caiTclatcd we will have to rc-slrict our allentioii, lo clivergciil 
type of acliievenient only. It is futile lo cxpecl ii nu'asun* of diver- 
geiit thinking to correlate highly with convt'rgeiil type of aeliievi*- 
ment. Once more we are led to the conclusion that in order to {‘x- 
plain a correlation between two measure.^ the vanaiiees involvcrl in 
the two must be eonsidered before making any geinu-alisatioii. 
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Developmental Trends in the 
Dimensions of Cooperative and 
Competitive Game Behaviour 
in Some Sub-Cultures 


TJdai Pareeh 
Dehadatta Banerjee 


The authors report a study of Cooperative 
and Gompetitinc Behaviour in Class JV, VI ami 
VIII hoys and fjirh from Delhi and from Vdau 
pur Hindus, Bohras, Bhils and Minas. A Maxi¬ 
mising Differences Oa^ne (MDG), devised hy 
McGlintoch and Nuitin (106.9), was used to 
study the following variablestrust, trustworthi¬ 
ness, repentance, retaliation, forgiveness, ex¬ 
ploitation. 


Cooperative and competitive behaviour was studied asiuR n 
Maximising Differences Game (MDG), devised by Me.CHritoelt and 
Nuttin (1969), wbicli is a mixed motive gaiiu*. The proeedure of 
the game and scoring are described elsewlier(‘ (Parcelt and Hauerjee, 
unpublished). The game is jdnyed in a dyad .situalinn, and each 
player makc.s 100 moves, giving either a enoperalivc (f!) or a com- 


This study is part of an investigation financed by the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, 
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petitive or defecting (D) rpsponsp. Thp devplopmcntnl trends in 
cooperative (C) and (‘oinpclitivc (I)) responses lire discussed elsc- 
Aviicre (Pareck and Banerjee, uiipublislied). Other than these two 
variables, six other variables were also qualitatively analysed on the 
basis of the sequence of interaction between two Sx. Those variables 
were Trust, Trustworthiness, Repentance, Retaliation, Forgiveness, 
and Exploitation. These variable.s were defined by liupoport and 
Chainmab (1965) as follows: 

1. Trust —‘A’ choosing C after both he and *B’ ehosc D (T). 

2. Trustworthiness —If both players choose cooperative (0) 
on the first interaction, ‘A’ has ehosen tl on the second 
interaction, then ‘A’ has demonstrated trustworthiness 
(Tr). 

3. Forgiveness —If ‘A’ choa.ses 0 after he chose (1 and ‘B’ 
chose D, then ‘A’ deiuonstratcK forgivi*nes.s (Fh 

4. Repcntcnce—'A' choo.sing 0 after having chosim D when 
‘B’ chose C, then ‘A’ show.s repeutancM* (U). 

5. Retaliation —‘A’ choosing D after having ehosen G when 
'B’ chose D, then ‘A’ show's retaliation (Re). 

6. Exploitation —^When ‘A’ defects in tlie second trial after 
choosing C by both the Ss, in the first trial (IS). 

The present paper reports developmental trends in the.se six 
dimensions of eooiierative and competitive behaviour. The details 
of the sample used in the study are given in Table 1. 

Results 


Trust 

One of the moat important factor which w'orks in cooperation- 
competition game is trust. The person, who cooperates in MDO 
also trusts that the other person will also cooperate with him, In 
MDG, trust is scored when in first trial both the players defect. But 
loiowing that the partner defected in the previous trial, S (or Ss) 
cooperates in the following trial, it shows that he i,s showing trust 
towards the partner, and expecting that the other penson, will also 
cooperate with him. 
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COOPERATIVE AND COMPETITIVE (IAMB 
BESAVIOUB IN BOMB BVIB-CUBTUREB 


TABLE 1 

.Imi wiMit, Oltum-wiHn, iiiul Srje-w!/ii\ *• Jletnilv of TutriliSiiiiijilr 


Area GUtna 


a 

O-B 

c-a 

Total 


(Irnnil 

Tutiil 


li 

a 

Delhi 

IV 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

40 

SO 

VI 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

40 

HO 

VIII 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

40 

HU 

Udaipur Hindu 

IV 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

-10 

VI 

10 

10 

10 

la 

20 

20 

40 

VIII 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

40 

Udaipur Bohra 

IV 

10 

10 



10 

10 

20 

VI 

10 

10 

_ 

f— 

10 

10 

20 

VIII 

10 

10 

— 

— 

10 

10 

20 

•Udaipur Bhil 

IV 


mmm 



tm^ 



VI 

— 

10 


...... 


10 

10 

VIII 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

111 

10 

•Udamur Mma 

IV 


•—4 


•mm, 



•amm 

VI 


10 


mmrn 


10 

10 

VIII 

— 

4 


— 

— 

4 

4 

Grand Total 

120 

1.04 

90 

90 

- 210 

244 

.i.ni 


♦Numbor of HuUjool.s Giivored from Bhil anil Mina TnbiH wa-i not luloiinaio; 
thoroforo, for most of tho RomiinrifionH thrmi two grouiiH won* i‘oiiibiiii>il In- 
gothor under tho hoiiding of Udaipur Tribrs and in that roMi' N will hr I’lihal 
Class VI a=20, and Gloss VIII G= 14. 

**B=Boy8, Q^airls, G- -Jlixrd group 

Table 2 shows that inuxiiuuiu trust was shown by Tribal t'lass 
VIII students (!N=:17.21) and lowest trust was shown by Tribal 
Class VI Ss (M-=7.3r)). When means oi’ differeiit elasses were eoin- 
parod on. the basis ol! dilTei-ent sample groups it was found that 
Tribal Class VI showed KiRmlieuntly lesst'r trust in eomparison 
to other throe sample groups (Delhi, Hindu, and Bohra) and value.s 
ill all these eases were .significant at .01 level. Though Tribal Chis.s 
VIII students secured highest scores in trust, they did not differ 
significantly from the Class VIII Ss of the other sample, except 
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Bohra Class VIII 8s, in wliicili t value between two incan.s was founa 
to be significant at .05 level. 

Examining the group-wise as well as eoininunlty-wisr sample, 
(Table 2) we found that highest trust wa.s shown by Delhi 8s (N= 
14.66), the next highest by Hindu 8s and the lowest w'as shown by 
Tribal 8s (N=10.88). Mean dilfcrenees calculated between Tribes 
and Delhi 8s as well as Hindu 8s were found to be significant at 
.05 level. 

Some trends in the development of trust are seen in Table 3 
which shows class-wise comparison in each sample. In Delhi and 
Bohra 8s, it was noticed that degree of trust inereaseri with age, but 
mean differences were not found statistically .significant between 
three classes. In Hindu 8s only Class IV jSs diiTcred .significantly 

TABI^ e 


Group-uiiae Mean Di/ferencea cut Trust 


CI.A.SS 

IV 

VI 

VIII 

Totai. 

Qraupa 

Mean t value 

Mean t value 

Mean t value 

Mean t value 


Delhi 

Hindu 


1.017 

16.77 

10.02 

16.86 
0,172 10.17 

0.107 

14.06 

14.60 

N.8. 

Delhi 

Bohra 


1.717 

16.77 

13,06 

16.36 
1.217 11.06 

1.018 

14.00 

11.32 

N.S. 

Delhi 

Tribe 



16.77 

7.36 

16.86 
4.020** 17.21 

0.486 

14.00 

10.88 

2,423* 

Hindu 

Bohra 

11.97 

10,16 

0.098 

16.02 

13.06 

16.17 
1.004 11.06 

1.744 

14.60 

11.32 

N,S. 

Hindu 

Tribe 



16.02 

7.36 

10.17 

3.081**17.21 

0.370 

14.60 

10,88 

2.008* 

Bohra 

Tribe 



13.06 

7.36 

11.06 
3.066** 17.21 

O.Oll* 

11.32 

10.88 

N.8. 


*b value eignifloant at. ,06 
**6 value eignifloaut at .01 


from Class VI 8s at .05 level of signifieanee, and Tribal Class VI Ss 
were shown less trust than Class VTII 8s, which was significant at .01 
level. But only Bohra Glass VIII 8s have shown a peculiar trend, 
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COOPEllATIVB AND COMPETITIVE GAME 
EBUAVIOUR IN SOME SUU-CULTUIIES 


TABLE 3 

Dnvolopnie.nl of Truitl in Different Coniviunilii'M 


Giioura 


Diiiiiin 

Hiudu 

fiOIlRA. 

Tiuin: 

Olcua 

jlfoiin 

t Value 

Mean t 

Value 

Mean t 

Value 

Mriin t Value 

rv 

VI 

13.60 

16.77 

1.907 

11,07 

16.02 

1.900* 

10.16 

13.05 

1.323 


rv 

Vtll 

13.00 

16.86 

1.680 

11.97 

10.17 

1.063 

10.16 

11.06 

0.667 


VI 

VIII 

16.77 

16.86 

0.064 

10.02 

10.17 

0.073 

13.05 

11.06 

0.807 

7.36 

17.21 4.470** 


*b valuo aigiiUloant at .06 
**b valuQ .^igiiincant at .01 

i.e., they scored less in trust than Class VI Sk, although the clitTen-neu 
was not found significant, 


TABLE 4 


.Iffo Differeneea in 2'ruiil (2’) 


Gaotn?s 

BK1.1U 

Hihou 

Bimit V 

TMin. 

Close 

Afoan 

t Valuo 

Mettn 

t Value 

Mean 

t Value 

Mean t Value 

IV B 

10.26 


10.00 


11.10 



VIB 

16.76 

0.236 

13.60 

0.087 

12.00 

0.020 


IV B 

16.26 


10.00 


11.10 



VIII B 

10.05 

O.OUO 

12.80 

0.744 

11,60 

0.184 


VI B 

10.76 


13.60 


12.00 



VIIIB 

10.06 

0.026 

12.80 

0.176 

11.60 

0.400 


IV G 

12.06 


13.00 


0.20 


— 

VI G 

16.86 

1.683 

16.30 

0.360 

14.40 

1.006 


IV G 

12.06 


13.60 


0.20 



VIII G 

13.00 

0.022 

18.00 

0.088 

12.30 

0.023 


VI G 

16.86 


16.30 


14.40 


7.3.7 

VIIIG 

13.00 

1.406 

18.00 

0.700 

12.30 

0.216 

17.21 4.470** 

IV 0 

12.60 


12.16 


■ 



VI 0 

16.26 

1.463 

17.06 

1.863 




IV 0 

12.00 


12.16 





Vino 

10,87 

2.621* 

10.60 

0.711 




VI 0 

16,26 


17.06 





vmo 

10.87 

0.083 

16,60 

0.300 






value aignifioant at .06 


**b value aignifioant at .01 

B=Boys, Girls 0°= Combined pairs 
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Age difEerenees in boys, girls or eoiubiiied group on trust can 
be seen in Table 4 whieli, in addition to the, abovc-iucutioncd results, 
sliows that in Delhi group, Class VIII combined group showed more 
trust than Class IV combined group, and the mean diffirrciico was 
found to be significant at .05 level. 

When # values were computed to find tlic sex dilTercnces on 
trust in different samples, it was found that no statistically signi¬ 
ficant difference was observed between pure boys and girhs groups of 
three classes, but only in Delhi sample Class VIII girls showed less 
trust than the Class VIII combined group and the difference was 
found to be statistically significant at .05 level (Table 5). 

TABm 5 

itax Biffwetieet in 'Triul {'/') 


Quo UPS 

D3SI.UT 

Hindu 

UOIUIA 

OlasB 

Mean 

t Value 

Moan 

t Value 

Mean 

t Value 

IV B 

IV G 

10.26 

12.96 

1.070 

10.00 

13.00 

0.783 

11.10 

9.20 

0.408 

VI B 

VI G 

16.76 

12.06 

0,480 

12.16 

13.60 

0.404 

12.90 

14.10 

0.490 

VIIIB 
VIIIG 

10.66 

13.00 

0.883 

17.06 

12.80 

1.308 

ll.Ult 

12.30 

0,210 

IV 0 

IV B 

12.00 

10.26 

1.702 

12.10 

10.00 

0.010 

— 


IVC 

IV G 

12.60 

12.95 

0.164 

12.16 

13.60 

0.360 

— 


VIC 

VI B 

16.26 

16.76 

0.721 

16.30 

12.16 

1.217 

— 


VIC 

VI G 

10.26 

16.86 

0.307 

16.30 

13.60 

0.681 

— 


Vino 

VIIIB 

16.37 

10.66 

0.074 

18.90 

17.66 

1.016 



vino 

vruG 

10.87 

13.00 

2.010* 

18.90 

12.80 

0.614 




value eigtxifloaut at .OS 
**t value eignifloaut at ,01 

B=Boy8, G-^Girle, C=Combiuc(l pairti 
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OOOPEHATIVE AND COMPETITIVE GAME 
BEHAVIOUR IN SOME SUB-OUIiTURES 


Bopontance 

In this situation., a person repents or feels bad for liia own be¬ 
haviour towards his partner, and changes his behaviour from, com¬ 
petitive to cooperative, only knowing that in the previous trial bis 
partner cooperated with him when he himself competed or defected 
from his partner. From Table 6 it is clear that Bohra on the whole 
showed less repentance (M=7.13), and in contrast to that Hindu 
showed high repentance (M=11.17). 


TABU! 6 

Oroup-wise Mean Differmcea in JIapentance (jR) 


Olabs 

IV 

VI 

Vlll 

Totai. 

Qroupa 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

JlfMMt b Value 

Delhi 

Hindu 


O.Q6 

14.06 

2.418* 

7.70 

10.09 

11.17 

N.S. 

Delhi 

Bohia 

3.302** 

0.66 

0.76 

0.132 

6:?o 

10.00 

7.13 

3.083** 

Delhi 

Tribe 

— 

0.66 

0.36 

0.123 

UTS ™ 

10.00 

0.63 

N.B, 

Hindu 

Bohra 

“.98 2.080** 

14.06 

9.76 

1.234 

6.70 

11.17 

7.18 

2.000** 

Hindu 

Tribe 


14.06 

9.76 

1.810 


11.17 

9.63 

N.B. 

Bohra 

Tribe 


9.76 

0.36 

0.163 

oItS 

7.13 

0.63 

N.B. 


valae signifloant afa .00 
**ti value signifloaat at .01 


When two groups were compared according to classes it was 
noted that Class IV Bohra Ss showed significantly lesser repentance 
(P < .01) than Delhi Class IV Ss, and Class IV Hindu 8$. Among 
Class VI Ss, Delhi showed loss repentance than Hindu (P < .05). 
No difference was found significant between different areas for Class 
VIII Ss. 

When group-wise total sample was taken for comparison, it was 
found that Bohra Ss showed significantly leas repentance that Delhi 
and Hindu 8s, and the difference was significant at .01 level for 
both the cases. 

As a developmental phenomenon it was found that the degree 
of repentance was shown more by younger Ss than the elder Ss. It 
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is clear from Table 7 that in Delhi, Class IV Ss showed Im repcu- 
laiice from Class VI and VIII and the differenecs were found to be 
significant at .05 level. But no significant difference was found bet¬ 
ween Class VI and VIII Ss. In Hindu Ss, only difference bolweai 
Class IV and Class VI Ss was not found significant, other t values 
between means of Class IV and Class VIII as well as Classes VI 
and VIII were found to be statistically significant at .05 level. 
Among other two sample groups no mean difference was found signi¬ 
ficant, which in a way shows that so far as this behavioural pattern 
was concerned, 8s of different,classes did not differ from each other 
and the tendency of repentance was not developed in those £?« (Bohra 
and Tribes) in the same pattern as it was developed in other two 
sample groups. 

TABLE 7 


Dwilopiwmi oj Jiapentance (il) in DlJ/trtnl OommnUit* 


Gjwots 

Dblbi 

Hxkou 

Bo»aa 

TlUlIK 

Olaas 

Maan t Value 

Afeaiv t Value 

Itfeirtv t Value 

M«tm t Value 

IV 

n 

IV 

VIII 

VI 

VlIJ 

12;8J 2.683* 

2.464* 

11.77 nn«R 
14.06 

" 7:70 

^7.“70 2.607* 

Ifs '■«“ 

0 121 

6.70 

6.70 

0,16 

9.78 


value Bignifloont at .01 
value sigaifleaiLt at .01 


As for age differences among boys, girls and combined groups * 
of each group and community were concerned, it was found (Table: 
8) that in Delhi sample Class IV boys showed high repentanoe than 
Class VI and Class VIII boys (i values were significant at .05 level]^ 
and among girls only Class IV girls showed more repentance than 
Class VIII girls. Though differences were not statistically signi¬ 
ficant, a trend was noted for Delhi Ss that repentance decreased ai 
age increased. In Hindu iSs only Class IV boys and Class VIE 
boys, and Class VI and Class VIII boys differed significantly (at .06 
and .01 level of significance, respectively). No other i values bet 
ween girls groups or combined groups were found to be signifleafit 
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BEHAVIOUB IN SOME SUB-CUETUBES 


for this particular eoimiiuuity. From Bohra Ss, only girls of Gloss 
IV differed significantly from Glass VI girls and Glass VIII girls 
and both tho t values were significant at .01 level. 

TABLE 8 

Age Differenoee in liapentanoo (Ji) 


Glnoups 

Dblbi 

Htirnu 

BOHIU. 

TAtoa 

Olaea 

Jkfean t Value 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

Jlfean 

t Value 

TVB 

VIB 

12,76 

8.16 

2.666* 

0.70 

11.00 

0.344 

8.70 

7.00 

0,221 

- 


IV B 
VIII B 

12.76 

7.60 

2.282* 

9.70 

4.00 

2.241* 

8,70 

8.00 

0.104 

- 


VIB 
VIIIB 

8.16 

7.60 

0.320 

11.00 

4.00 

2.176** 

7.00 

8.00 

0.030 

- 


rva 

VIG 

16.46 

11.76 

1.400 

12.40 

21.30 

0.086 

3.20 

11.60 

3.022** 



IV G 
VIII G 

16.46 

8.26 

2.710* 

12.40 

0.60 

1.883 

3,20 

3.40 

0.116 



VIG 
VIII G 

11.76 

8.26 

1.730 

21.30 

,0.60 

1.726 

11.00 

3.40 

3.811** 

0.36 

0.78 

0.160 

IVO 

VIC 

10.02 

B.16 

0.903 

12.60 

11.06 

0,221 



- 


IVO 
VIII 0 

10.Q2 

8.87 

1.160 

12.60 

10.16 

0.976 



— 


VIC 

vnic 

9.16 

8.87 

0.201 

11.06 

10,16 

0.874 

■— 


— 



value aigaihoanb at .06 
*'''t value aignifloont at .01 

BBsBoys. Q>»QirlB, 0«0ombined paira 
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table 9 

iS'ca DiJJarofitaa in JiapnUimre (Ji) 


Oi'.ovpb 


Dut.m 


UlNIItt 


litfttHA 


(Jla: a 


Maan t Value 


Mean t Value 


Almn I Value 


IV B 
IV G 
VIB 
VI Q 

VIIIB 

VIIIG 

IV a 

IV B 

IVO 

IVG 

VIC 

VTB 

VIC 

Via 

Vino 

VIIIB 

vnio 

VUIG 


•t value signifioant at ,0fi 

’•tvaluesignifloant'at.Ol 

G=.Girl«. 


12.76 

16.46 

1.040 

9.70 

12.40 

0.718 

8.16 

11.76 

2.220* 

11.00 

21.30 

1.139 

7.60 

8.26 

0.316 

4.00 

0.60 

1.703 

10.02 

12.76 

1.038 

12.60 

0.70 

0.800 

10.02 

1&46. 

2.160* 

12.60 

12.40 

0.020 

0.16 

8.16 

0.641 

11.96 

11.00 

0,316 

9.16 

11.76 

1.684 

11.06 

21.30 

1.483 

8.87. 
7.60 

0.748 

10.16 

4.00 

2.884 

8.87 

8.26 

0.366 

10.16 

6.60 

1.760 


8.70 

3.20 

7.00 

n.oo 

«.oo 

3.4U 


1.704 

1.112 

1.840 


O-Combinedpalra 

eac - 

fioant (Table 9), Delbi Olaos VI li.i be aigni- 

Class VI boys (P <.05) and Claf repentance than 

Showed significantly less^ renpiit!? boys 


BetaUatiofh 


th® gamefXn fp^won defect 
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aOOPBBATIVB AKD GOMFBTrFIVB OAMB 
BEHAVIOUR IH SOME BUB-CUbTUBBS 


him when he cooperated with his partner, or in other words it can 
bo said that a person defects jnst to take revenue. 

Group-wise mean in Table 10 shows that Iiighest amount of re¬ 
taliation was shown by Hindu 8s and lowest retaliation was shown 
by Tribal 8s. 


MBLB 10 

Qfoup-v)ia» Maan Difftrmcaa t’n Retaliation [Re) 


Oi:iA.ss 

IV 

VI 


VIII 

TotaIi 


Qroupa 

Jl^san t Valiu 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

Delhi 

Hindu 

12.02 

11.86 

0,030 

16.61 

17.06 

0.838 

14.20 

14.00 0.108 

14.23 

14.60 

N.R, 

Delhi 

Bohrft 

12.02 

10.00 

1.360 

16.61 

13.10 

1.227 

14.20 

11.60 1.078 

14.23 

12.63 

H.S. 

Delhi 

Tribe 

— 


16.61 

8.00 

3.600** 

14.20 

16.71 0,807 

14.23 

11,60 

N.B. 

Hindu 

Bohre 

11.86 

10.00 

0.070 

17.06 

13.10 

1.417 

14.00 

11.60 1.340 

14.60 

12.63 

N.S. 

Hindu 

Tribe 

— 


17.06 

8.00 

3.132** 

14.00 

16.71 0.784 

14.60 

11.60 

N.S. 

Bohra 

Tribe 

— 


13.10 

8.00 

2,202* 

11.60 

16.71 2.180* 

12.63 

11.60 

N.8. 


*<i vlauQ Bignifioanb at .06 
**6 value aignifloaut at .01 


No significant differences were found between total groups of 
different sample, which showed a more or less same trend of be¬ 
haviour in every sample and community. But when retaliation was 
studied or, in other words, when comparisons were made between 
different areas or communities for separate classes no area difference 
was found for retaliation in Class IV Ss, Maximum number of 
differences were found when Class VI 8s were compared. Class VI 
Tribal 8s showed significantly less retaliation than Delhi Class VI 
8s (P<.01) Class VI Hindu 8s (P<.01), and Class VI Bohra 
8s (P<.06) As for Class VIII 8s Tribal 8s showed highest retali- 
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ation (M_16.71) and Bohra Ss allowed lowest retnlintion (M— 
11.60), and these two groups differed signi/icantly from each othw 
(t value significant at .05 level) (Table 11), 

Means of different classes also showed tliat retalialinn of (Jlass 
Yl Ss increased significantly from Claas IV 8s (Dtdhi and Hindu 1 

in Table 11 that the retaliation (mean) shown by Class VI11 8s of 
different co^nnities were found to be lesser than Glass VI as weU 
as Class IV. _ Though differences between these ela.ssea were not 
statistically significant, observed trend could not be ignored 


TABIiB U 


oS RUaliaiion {Rs) in C^unitios 


Dmst 


Hindu 


Bobra 


TaittB 


Olaa» 

llfMn 

t Falwa 

j ^ 

1 

t Value 

Afeon 

t Value 

Mvm 

t Value 

IV 

VI 

12.92 

16,61 

2 .010* 

11.86 

17,06 

2.163* 

10.00 

13.00 

1.164 

«p^ 

-a ** 

IV 

vin 

12.02 

14.26 

0.870 

11.86 

14,26 

1,288 

10.00 

11.60 

0.660 



VI 

vni 

16.61 

14.20 

0.818 

17.06 

14.60 

1.048 

13.00 

11.60 

0.780 

8.00 

10.71 

3.287** 


•t value eignifloaut st .00 
••t value aiguifioant at .01 


diffewd 

significance Tribal Cliwa wm • * sample, at ,05 level of 

fcM ' ' ™ »iKnW.a.rt «t .01 



COOPERATIVE AND COMPETITIVE CAME 
BEITAVIOUR IN SOME SCD-OUliTURES 


TABLE IS 

.!</« Di/feroieen in RoUtlinlion (lie) 


Ononra 

Bnust 

HiKntr 

Bomia 

XlttHB 

Olaaa 

Mean t Value 

‘ Mean t Valuo 

Jildan t Valud 

ikftfan (i Valn« 

IV B 
VIB 

10.,U 
14.66 

0.864 

8.60 

14.40 

1.006 

10.10 

13.30 

1.002 

— 

IV B 
VIII B 

10.34 

10.30 

0.011 

8.60 

10.00 

087 

10.10 

11.40 

0.403 

— 

VIB 
VIII B 

14.66 

10.30 

0.303 

14.40 

10.90 

0.866 

13.30 

11.40 

0.096 

— 

iva 

Via 

12.64 

14.80 

1.173 

16.20 

18.20 

0.300 

9.00 

12.00 

0.626 

- 

IV a 
vino 

12.64 

11.76 

0.303 

16.20 

12.00 

0.004 

0.00 

11.60 

0.332 

- 

via 

vmo 

14.80 

11.76 

1.702 

18.20 

12.00 

0.893 

12.00 

11.00 

0.302 

lo:?l 

IVO 

VI 0 

11.40 

10.36 

2.303* 

11.86 

17.80 

2.109* 

— 



IVO 

VIII 0 

11.40 

14.60 

1.774 

11.86 

17.76 

1.942 



- 

VI 0 

vmo 

10.36 

14.60 

0.930 

17.80 

17.76 

0.010 

— 


- 


*t value signifioaiit ab .06 
**t value eignifloant ab .01 


B-Boya, G-airla, O-Oombined paira 
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TABLE 18 

Sex Differences in Jtelaluilion (Jie) 


Q-aojira 

Olaae 


DbIiBI 


Hiwnii 


HoiritA 


Mean t Value 


Mean t Value 


Mean I Value 


IVB 

IV a 

VIB 

VIG 

vniB 

VIIIG 

IV 0 

IVB 

IVO 

IVG 

vro 

VIB 

vro 
VIG 
VIII 0 
VIIIB 

Vino 
■VIIIG 


10.34 

12.64 

1.638 

8.60 

16.20 

1.600 

14.66 

14.80 

0.161 

14.40 

18.20 

0.641 

16.30 


10.00 

0.278 

11.76 

1.011 

12.00 

11.40 


11.86 

0.067 

16.34 

2.136* 

8.60 

11.40 


11.86 


12.64 

0.612 

16.20 

0.701 

16,36 

14.66 

0.711 

17.80 

14.40 

1.074 

16.36 

14.60 

0.620 

17.80 

18.20 

0.00 

14.60 

16.30 

0.630 

17.76 

10.00 

1.043 

14.60 

11.76 

1.472 

17.76 

12.00 

1.066 


10.10 

0.00 

13.80 

12.00 

11.40 

11.60 


0.041 

0.180 


0.040 


- .U.UU oiyuiuoanii at) .00 - "■ — 

•♦t value signifloant at) ,01 

t values were calculated tn * 
each class regarding retaliation (Table isf diflfereiicea in 

one case, was found statisticallv sicmifli * rv ^ 

of Delhi sample showed more retaliation 

group (P<.06). aliation than Class IV combined 

Na^loitaUon 

^s andHinduTweremjff®”^^ that Delhi 

Bohra was less exploitative than other two groups and 

between high and low exploitaS f ditferences 

.01 level for both the ^ ^ ‘‘t 

combmatmns were also found significant’ a'tl'U'cST Cl^^y 
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Ss. Among Class VI Ss no area and eommunily difference was fonnd, 
a trend common to all sample groups. Among Class VIII /?s only 
Delhi 8s showed more exploitative leiideney than Dolira 8s (P <.05) 
means were reported 10.27 and 6.25, respectively. When only group. 


TABZJB 14 

Qroup-wise Mean Difjeretute m Exploitation 


Class 


IV 


VI 


VIII 


Total 


Groups Mean t Value Mean t Value Mean t Value Mean t Value 


Delhi 

Hindu 

Delhi 

Bohra 

Delhi 

Tribe 

Hindu 

Bohra 

Hindu 

Tribe 

Bohra 

Tribo 

•t value 
•*t value 


13.10 

11.66 

13.18 

0.26 


1.029 

g.303** 


11,66 

0.26 


2.603* 


10.61 

14.12 

1.936 

10.27 

0.47 

0.664 

11.32 

11.72 

21.8 

10.61 

10,70 

0.110 

10.27 

0.26 

2.277* 

11.32 

7.73 

3.461** 

10.61 

8.06 

1.080 

10.27 

10.14 

0.006 

11.32 

0.20 

H.8. 

14.12 

10.70 

1.027 

0.47 

0.26 

1.660 

11.72 

7.73 

2.860** 

14.12 

8.06 

1.032 

0.47 

10.14 

0.286 

11.72 

0.20 

N.8. 

10,70 

8.06 

0.833 

0.26 

10.14 

1.762 

7.73 

0.20 

N.R. 


siguifloant at .06 
eignifloant at .01 


VlCotoTOfs7rMJTn%“'’'f“‘"' 'Imn Ola» 

a^r.no«, were touml 

TABIJOIS 



*t vahio aigniUoant at .06 
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"WTien age diiferences were calculated separately for boys, girls 
and combined groups, it was found that Tlellu Class TV girls were 
more exploitative (M=16.20) than Class VIII girls (M—n.'TO), and 
t value was significant at .05 level. Tn Hindu sample just opposite 
sex difference was found, i.e., Glass IV boys were more exploitative 
(M=11.50) than Class VIII boys (M=5.80), and that t value was 
also significant at .05 level. In Bolira community, Olaas IV girls 
were found less exploitative (M=2.60) than other two classes and 
Class VI girls were more exploitative (M=13.59) than other two 
classes. Mean differences between Class IV girls and Class VI girla, 
and Classes VI and VIII girls were found to be significant at .01 
level So far as sex differences in three classes were concerned, only 
in Bohra community Glass IV hoys exploited their partner more 
than Class IV girls and i value was significant at .05 level, VSTicn 
combined groups were compared either with boys’ or girls’ group, it 


TABLE 10 

Age DiffertnaM in BxpMtation 


Gbottps 

Daiai 

HWdu 

BuKra 

TiiThh 

Glass 

Mean t Valus 

Mean t Talue 

Mean 

b Value 

Msan b Value 

rvB 

VIB 

10.86 

11.50 

10,40 

0.2B7 

0.00 

7.80 

0M1 

- 

rvB 

vinB 

^8.66 l-OO® 

11.50 

6.80 

2.171* 

0.00 

8.80 

0.403 


VIB 

vniB 

10.96 «ftnft 

9.66 

10.40 

6.80 

1.624 

7.80 

8.80 

0.140 

— 

rvG 

VIG 


11.60 

28.60 

1.406 

2.60 

13.60 

3.064** 

- 

IVG 

vniG 

2.362* 

11.60 

18.70 

0.438 

2.60 

4.20 

0.861 

— 

VIG 

VHIG 

IVO 

VI 0 

Tio 

23.60 

13.70 

11.66 

11.80 

1.161 

0.106 

13.69 

4.20 

3.278** 

8-06 j, «aq 

10.14 

IVO 

vino 

12.02 n QQA 

11.37 

11.66 

0.20 

1.022 

**^ 



VI0 

vino 

11.87 

11.30 

9.20 

0,068 

— 



•t value Bignifloant at M 


**t value aignifloftnt at .01 

B^Boys, G«=GI'iTls, O=0ombined pairs 




aOOPERATIVB OOUPBPmVXt OAKB 
B^nAVIOUR IK SOMB BUB-CULTURBS 


was found that both in Delhi and Hindu .smnidc Class VT girls worn 
much more exploitative llimi the eonihiMctl groups of the ssune eliiss. 
Mean differences were found statislieally signifleunt at .05 level in 
both the cases (Table 16). 


TABLE 17 

3wi JOlfJeranoBB in Ma^toitalion 


Guoufs 

Dnixl 

nriiDtr 

BnttfiA 


OUUB 

Jlferm t V(tlu« 

Mean t Value 

Jllenn t Value 

IVB 

IVO 


1.426 

11.60 

11.60 

0.027 

0.00 

2.60 

2.244* 

VIB 

Via 



10.40 

23.60 

1.636 

7.80 

1.7.60 

1.700 

VIIIB 

vniG 


0.430 

6.80 

13.70 

1.000 

8.30 

1.20 

1..103 

IVO 

IVB 


0.170 

11.66 

11.60 

0.010 

— 


IVO 

IVO 


1,718 

11.66 

11.00 

0.010 

— 


via 

VIB 

0.12 

10.86 

0.968 

11.30 

10.40 

0.201 

— 


VI0 

via 


2,260* 

11.30 

23.60 

2.161* 

— 


vino 

vniB 

n.87 

8.06 

1.364 

9.20 

6.80 

1.661 



VIII a 

Vina 

11.87 

0.70 

0.880 

0.20 

13.20 

1.302 

emm* 



*t value Bignifleaut at .06 
**t value signifioant at .01 

BsaBoya, 0=>QirIs Ca Combined pairs 


Trushoorthineas 

It is an index of continuous mutual cooperation. From Table 
18 it was found that the highest trustworthiness was shown by Tribes 
(M=:24.86) and the lowest was shown by the Delhi students (Mss: 
13.60). Mean difference of the highest and the lowest trustworthy 
group was only found to bo significant at .01 level (Table 18). The 
Class IV and VI of Delhi were found significantly less trustworthy 
than Bohra Ss and t values were found statistically significant at 
.05 level. Class VI Ss of Tribal sample showed the highest trust¬ 
worthiness (M=36.10) than any other group of the same class and 
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thVLB 18 

Grouji-who Mean Differenrvi in TruMtvttrlhUwn 
Or.ws IV VI ^II ToTaj- 


Qroupa 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

1 

1 

t Value 

Mean t Value 

Delhi 

Hindu 

14,06 Q nag 
10,40 

10.27 

31.26 

1.478 

16.47 

10.67 

0.066 

13.60 

10.41 

K.S. 

Delhi 

Bohra 

2a?2 2.383* 

10.27 

16.80 

2.146* 

10.47 

6.20 

1.266 

13.00 

16.03 

N.S, 

Delhi 

Tribe 


10.27 

30.10 

6.220** 

16.47 

8.78 

0.787 

13.60 

24.80 

2.601** 

Hindu 

Bohra 

saio 

31.26 

16.80 

0.641 

10.67 

0.20 

0.034 

10.41 

16.03 

N.e. 

Hindu 

Tribe 

— 

31.26 

36.10 

0.168 

10.67 

8.78 

0.324 

10.41 

24.80 

K.S. 

Bohra 

Tribe 

— 

15.80 

36,10 

2.686* 

6.20 

8,78 

0.006 

10.0.3 

24.80 

1.630 


*b value aignifloantt at ,06 
**t value aiguifloant at ,01 

they differed significantly from Delhi Sa and Bolira fta at .01 and 
,05 level of significance, respectively. Qronp-iviHC no tlifferonce -was 
found for Class VIII 8s. When different classes of various com- 
munities -were compared (Table 19) it was found that in the Delhi 
sample, only 01ms IV Ss showed significantly greater trustworthi¬ 
ness than Glass VI Ss (P <-06) though Class VIIT 8s of the same 
sample scored highest in trustworthiness, but they did not significant¬ 
ly differ from other classes. 


TABLE 19 

Development of Truttworlhinesain Different OotnnmnUiu 


Gaonr 

Disnui 

Huron 

Boboa. 

Trisb 

Olaaa 

Mean t Value. 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

Mean t Value 

IV 

VI 

14.00 n O'lQ* 
10.27 

10.40 A -AH 
31,25 

1 12a 

16.80 

•Mt 

rv 

vni 

14.06 „ 

16.47 

10.40 1 tfAM 

10.67 

26*10 Q oj jyfc 

6.20 

— 

VI 

vin 

10.27 ,,„g 
16.47 

1019 

10.67 

2.770** 

'"*8.78 3.®87** 

*t> value Bigniiloant at> .05 ” ’ 


f'*t value Biguifloant at ,01 
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Just an opposite behavioural pattern was found in Bolira eoin- 
munity, where Class VIII Ss showed significantly less trustwortlii- 
ness than Class IV 8s and Glass VI Ss of the same commiiiuty and 
t values between those two Glasses were found to be significant at .05 
and .01 level, respectively. Tribal Class VI 8s scored very high in 
trustworthiness in comparison to Class VIII 8s of the same com* 
munity and difference was sigP^®®*^!* level. 

From Table 20 it can be seen that in Delhi sample, Class VI 
girls showed comparatively low trustworthiness than Class VIII girls 
of Delhi and Class IV combined group showed comparatively high 
trustworthiness than Class VI combined group, and both the t values 
were found significant at .05 level. Class IV Hindu eomhined group 
showed the highest trustworthiness than other two combined groups 
and t values were found to he statistically significant for all the three 
oomhinations. Class VIII Bohra girls scored significantly less than 
Class rv girls and Glass VI gWa (i values were significant at .05 
level). Class VI tribal girls also showed higher tru8tworthiiit‘,s« 
than Class VIII girls (P < .01), 

table so 

Age Difjermoeain Ttuslworthinesa 


Quour Delhi Hinbu Bokha TiUiib 


Olasa 

Mean t Value 

Mean 

t Value 

Mean t Value 

4liean 1 Km(h« 

IV B 

VI B 

J).7S 

10.4S 

0.236 

19.00 

13.80 

0.864 

11.20 

13.10 

0.373 

— 

IVB 

vniB 

9.7S 

9.10 

0.240 

19.00 

26.80 

0.628 

11.20 

8.60 

0.666 


VI B 
VIII B 

10.46 

9.10 

0.420 

13.80 

26.80 

0.060 

13.10 

8.60 

0.917 


IV a 
via 

16.86 

12.60 

1.362 

13.80 

06.20 

0.083 

41.00 

18.60 

1.310 


IV a 
VIII a 

16.86 

22.46 

1.007 

13.80 

8.20 

1,140 

41.00 

3.80 

2.261* 


via 

VIII G 

12,60 

22.46 

2.143* 

06.20 

8.29 

1.061 

18.60 

3.80 

2.871* 

3.087** 

IV a 

Via 

14.80 

0.07 

2.182* 

10.40 

8.00 

2.420* 



— 

IV 0 

vino 

14.80 

17.17 

0.204 

16.40 

4,10 

3,846** 



— 

VI 0 

vino 

9.07 

17.17 

1.018 

8.00 

4.10 

2.212* 



imm 


*b voluo aigniHoant at .OS 
•*t value signifloant at .01 

B=^Boya, G=aGLrla , C^Conibiaed pairs 
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TABLB SI 


iS'tte DifftrtncM in TnmliiiurttnnMg 


Qhoup 

Dklbi 





OUus 

Mian 

t Vatua 

Mtan 

t VaUt 

Mian 

( Value 

rVB 

rvQ 

0.76 

10.86 

2.80* 

10.00 

13.80 

0.824 

11.20 

il.OO 

1.780 

VIB 

via 

10.46 

12.60 

0.718 

13.80 

86.20 

0.983 

13.10 

18.60 

0.877 

VIIIB 

villa 

e.io 

22.46 

2.771** 

26.80 

8.30 

1.436 

8.00 

3.80 

1.366 

IV 0 
rvB 

14.80 

B.76 

1,666 

16.40 

10.00 

0.482 



IVO 

IVG 

14.80 

ie.86 

0.680 

18.40 

18.80 

0.402 



VIC 

YIB 

0,07 

10.46 

0.402 

8,00 

13.80 

1.022 

— 


VIC 

via 

0.07 

12.06 

1.368 

8.00 

86.20 

1.818 

— 


vino 

VIIIB 

17,17 

0.10 

0.723 

4.10 

26.80 

2.684* 



vino 

vina 

17.17 

22.46 

0.460 

4.10 

8.80 

2.464* 

— 



*b value signifloaut at .06 
**b value aigoificaub at ,01 

BsaBoys, QiBiGirlB, CnOombmed paira 

Sex differences in trustworthiness are reported in Table 21. In 
Delhi Ss sex differences were found between mean scores of boys 
and girls of Class IV, as well as Class YIII (P<.06) and (P.<01) 
respectively. Among Hindu Ss Class VIII combined group scored 
the lowest in trustworthiness than Class VIII boys* and girls’ groups 
and both the t values were significant at .06 level. 

Mean, median and SD values of the six variables for various 
groups for the three age levels can be seen in Table 22. In order 
to find the interaction amongst the variables analysis of variance was 
run amongst 84 sample groups. The F ratios are shown in Table 
23. Only those variables from this table were taken for further 
calc^ation which were statistically significant at least at .05 level 
of significance. Therefore, for developmental study, and for other 
comparative study, only six variables were taken for consideration. 






OOOPHRATIVE AND COMPETITIVE GAME 
SEUAVIUUK IN SOME SUB-OUI/TUBES 


These are Cooperation (discussed in Paroek and Bancrjee, Unpub¬ 
lished), Trust, Repentance, Retaliation, Trustworthiness and Ex¬ 
ploitation. An overall view of Forgiveness is presented in the tabic 
showing group-wise mean and SD for each class. Overall area- 
wise result will be presented first. 

Mtcm, Median and SDs oftiia DiJferetU Qroupajor the Uix Dhnenaioivs 


CL4.SS1&8 


IV 


VI VIII 


Variables 

Mean 

Mdn 

SD Mean 

Mdn 

SD 

Mean 

Mdn 

SD 

Trust 

Delhi 

13.60 

16.00 

7.46 

16.77 

15.60 

0.80 

16.86 

16.60 

10.13 

Hindu 

11.07 

10.00 

0.44 

10,02 

17.00 

8.46 

10.17 

14.60 

0.34 

Bahia 

10.16 

7.00 

9.67 

13.66 

13.00 

0.28 

11.06 

11.00 

0.00 

Tribola 

— 

— 

— 

7.35 

6.60 

0.38 

17.21 

16.00 

6.78 

Bepentanoe 

Dollii 

12.30 

11.60 

7.84 

0.65 

0.00 

6.00 

8.37 

7,00 

o.ei 

Hindu 

11,77 

11.00 

8.10 

14.06 

10,60 

14.47 

7.70 

0.60 

6.41 

Bohra 

6.06 

2.60 

7.03 

9.76 

0.00 

7.18 

6.70 

3.00 

6.68 

Tribals 

— 



0.36 

0.60 

8.80 

0.73 

8.60 

0.76 

Rotaliation 

Delhi 

12.02 

13.60 

8.03 

15.61 

14.00 

8.16 

14.20 

12.00 

10.87 

Hindu 

11.86 

8.60 

0.68 

17.06 

16.60 

11.47 

14.00 

16.00 

0.02 

Bohra 

10.00 

7.00 

0.90 

13.10 

12.60 

e.io 

11.60 

11,60 

0.44 

TribolB 

— 

— 

— 

8.00 

6.60 

7.70 

16.71 

16.00 

0.80 

Exploitation 

Delhi 

13.10 

12.00 

8.26 

10.61 

10.00 

0.68 

10.27 

8.60 

7.13 

Hindu 

11.06 

12.60 

7.66 

14.12 

0.00 

13.70 

0.47 

0.60 

7.87 

Bohra 

0.26 

2.00 

7.69 

10.70 

10.00 

7,43 

0.26 

3.00 

0.43 

Tiibals 




8.06 

6.60 

7.73 

10.14 

11.60 

6.81 

Forgiveness 

Delhi 

13.34 

9.00 

14,44 

0.67 

O.UO 

0.60 

8,06 

0.00 

8.24 

Hindu 

16.26 

13.00 

13.34 

26.06 

0.00 

32.37 

7.47 

6.00 

7.87 

Bohra 

6,60 

3.00 

20.36 

8.00 

8.60 

8.36 

0.66 

4,00 

18.01 

Tribals 



— 

11.76 

6.60 

17.26 

8.67 

8,00 

16,67 

Trustworthiness 

Dolhi 

14.00 

12.00 

11.06 

10,27 

8.00 

0.30 

10.47 

8.00 

30.06 

Hindu 

10.40 

12.60 

13,12 

31.26 

10.00 

26,13 

10.67 

4,60 

10.88 

Bohra 

10.10 

10.00 

37.79 

16.80 

11.00 

13.02 

0.20 

2.60 

7.67 

Tribals 




38.10 

84.00 

31.64 

8,78 

B.60 

0,66 



*£* value Bignifioaut at ,06 
••P value siguiEoaut af.Ol 

•U 

To find out the relationship amongst all the cooperative and 
competitive behaviour variables, correlations were calculated. Inter* 
correlations appear in Table 24, 

TABLE S4 

ItUer-oorfelalion Matfix (jfsa464) 

PoriolitBB 


Trust SepBn- Ittlalia' JBIxploi- Forgive- Trust- Cooperalioii Gompoti- 
tanoe tion tation ness roorthi- tion 

ness 





COOPERATIVE AND COMPETITIVE (SAME 
BEHAVIOUR IN SOME SUB-CUI/rURES 


This inter-corrclatiou matrix was calculuU'd for Uni total suiaiilo 
(N=454). Most of the r values of this table were fouiul simiifieant 
at ,01 level. The age had a positive relation with competition aiul 
a negative relationship with cooperation. High positive correlations 
were found between trust and retaliation, repentance and exploi¬ 
tation and forgiveness and trustworthiness. Forgiveness and trust¬ 
worthiness had positive relationship with cooperation and negative 
correlation with competition. 

Loomis (1959) reported that tru.stworthy 8s perceived trust and 
cooperated. Wliieh in other words can he said that trustworthim'.s3 
should have high correlation with trust aud cooperation. But in the 
present study it was found that trustworthiness had positive and 
significant (.01 level) relation.ship with cooperation but it had signi¬ 
ficant (at .01 level) negative relationship with trust. 

Another interesting aspect of Ihe behaviour is stability or sliift 
in behaviour of an individual. In order to study this aspect the 
behaviour shown in the initial iihase (first ten trials) was compared 
with the behaviour sliown in the end phn.se (last ten trials). Tables 
25 aud 26 show the percentage of occurrence of diireveiit behaviour 
in the first and the last ton trials of the game. 

TABXiB B6 


Paroontaga of Ooourrenoe of Bach Bthaviour of Dfilhi Sa 


Trial 

No. 

Trust 

Itapen- 

tanca 

Retalia¬ 

tion 

ISxploi- 

taiion 

i^orgivo- 

nes9 

I'nuitwor- 

thinesa 

Nrfeetittg 

1 

13.08 

8.76 

0.8S 

14.17 

11.07 

18.33 

26.42 

% 

16.07 

11.67 

13.75 

14.68 

7.0S 

16.83 

20.42 

3 

12.02 

13.76 

12.60 

16.42 

11.07 

12.02 

20.83 

4 

17.08 

11.07 

15.42 

13.33 

7.60 

1.7.00 

20.0(1 

G 

10.42 

7.08 

10.42 

9.17 

14.17 

17.08 

31.67 

6 

16,42 

10.00 

13.76 

10.83 

8.33 

10.07 

26.(81 

7 

11.07 

1.1.33 

16.0(1 

12.60 

10.(10 

13.33 

24,17 

8 

16.42 

13.33 

10.07 

8.76 

10.00 

13.76 

22.0S 

0 

12.08 

10.8.3 

10.07 

10.42 

8.33 

10.07 

26.(1) 

10 

13.33 

7.08 

7.08 

7.92 

14.68 

17.60 

82.60 

01 

10.00 

7.08 

10.00 

6.83 

10.83 

10.63 

46.42 

02 

12.60 

7.02 

16.42 

(5.67 

6.07 

0.68 

41.26 

03 

18.76 

6.00 

11.26 

11.07 

7.08 

6.07 

30.68 

94 

16.00 

8.33 

9.17 

10.42 

8.76 

0.17 

30.17 

05 

9.58 

7.08 

16.42 

7-02 

7.60 

0,17 

43.33 

05 

10.83 

0.67 

8,78 

2.08 

11.26 

11.67 

48.76 

07 

12.60 

0.07 

13.76 

0.26 

7,02 

12.60 

40,42 

OS 

11.07 

8.76 

12.08 

10.42 

9.17 

8,33 

39.68 

90 

14.17 

6.26 

12.08 

9.68 

6.26 

0.68 

42.08 

100 

8.33 

7.02 

13.33 

8.76 

8.33 

6.83 

47.60 
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TABLE 28 


Pinxnlagt of Oeeurranot of Nuett litthfivitur in Udaipur Ks 


(Cfiai 2/o. Trust 

Bepan- 

lanoe 

Bnlnlia- 

lion 

Kxploi- 

lotion 

J*''orff{vc‘ 

nM!s 

2'nuitwor- 

Ihinomt 

Ui>/ectiny 


14.02 

13.08 

11.21 

14.40 

11.08 

10.75 

24.30 

2 

10.82 

14.49 

17.76 

10,76 

7.04 

11.68 

21.03 

i 

13.08 

12.16 

13.08 

14.96 

10.76 

12.16 

23.83 

4 

14.49 

14.02 

17.20 

8.41 

11.08 

0.81 

24,30 

6 

12.16 

7.94 

0,64 

12.62 

12,16 

18.69 

29.01 

G 

14.02 

11.21 

12.02 

14.02 

14.02 

13.08 

22.43 

7 

12.16 

16.89 

14.06 

13.66 

11.21 

10.28 

21.00 

8 

10.16 

10.28 

14.40 

14.02 

0.36 

12.16 

20.60 

0 

3.88 

18.22 

10.36 

7.01 

13.66 

14.49 

21.40 

10 

8.88 

7.04 

11.21 

8.41 

13.08 

21.03 

SU.44 

91 

9.81 

0.64 

7.01 

0.03 

14.49 

16.42 

45.70 

92 

4.67 

o.ai 

12.62 

12.16 

0.64 

16.42 

38.78 

93 

13.08 

8,41 

10.76 

2.80 

7.04 

14.06 

42.00 

94 

4.67 

4.67 

14.40 

7.01 

8.41 

14.02 

40.73 

9e 

11.68 

0.07 

8.88 

3.74 

0.36 

0.36 

60.03 

96 

7.48 

6.07 

7.04 

2.34 

11.21 

14.05 

60.00 

97 

0.36 

7.01 

7.48 

4.67 

9.36 

18.22 

43.02 

98 

4.67 

3.74 

10.76 

10.76 

3.74 

17.20 

40.06 

99 

11.68 

7.48 

7.94 

3.27 

8.41 

0.81 

61.40 

100 

8.41 

7.01 

12.16 

0.07 

7,04 

11.21 

47.20 


It was found in Delhi Ss that 25.42 per cent 8s started their 
play by competition (D), 18,33 per cent with trustworthiness, 14.17 
per cent with exploitation, etc., whereas when they ended their game 
in the last (100th) trial 47.60 per cent Ss competed in comparison 
to 5.83 per cent 8s who showed trustworthiness. On the other hand, 
in Udaipur sample, 24.30 per cent Ss started their play by compe¬ 
tition, 14,49 per cent by exploitation, 14.02 per cent with trust and 
only 10.75 per cent with trustworthiness, which indicated a com¬ 
pletely different trend of behavionr than the Delhi sample. In the 
last trial of the game 47.20 per cent Ss of this sample showed com¬ 
petition (D). This hdiaviour was found quite similar in both the 
samples, A marked difference was found regarding trustworthiness. 
In the Delhi sample with an increase in competition (D), a marked 
decrease was observed in trustworthiness in the 100th trial of the 
game but the Udaipur sample did not show that type of behaviour. 
In comparison to the Delhi sample, about 60 per cent more 8s had 
shown trustworthiness in the Udaipur sample. Percentage of 8s 
showing other behaviour in the last trial was quite similar in both 
the samples. 
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TABUB 27 

Per^rU^e of Occurrence of Back Behaviour in the Firetand Last 25 Trials 
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Later on, to compare the first 25 trials and the last 25 trials of 
the game, percentage of each behaviour was paleulated for the total 
numher of trials, and then signifleaiit iliffiTcnces were culculnted 
for Delhi as -well aa other comrannilipR. A vei-y interesting trend 
was observed that in every community competition increased (even 
Tip to 52,80 per cent from 29.31 per cent) in the last 25 trials in com¬ 
parison to the first 25 trials. A.s a result of which other variables 
were found to decrease in the last part of the game. As it is shonn 
in Table 27 almost all CR values wore found to be significant at .01 
or .05 level of significance. 


Summary 

In Delhi and Bohra Ss^ trust was found to increase with ago. 
Delhi &s showed highest trust among the sample groups stuilietl, and 
Tribal Be showed least trust, Sex differenecH were not found statis¬ 
tically significant when homogeneous groiips of boys or girls of 
different classes and different areas were compared with each other, 
but when homogeneous grouiis were compared with heterogeneous 
group of the same class, some differences were found to be significant. 

Lowest repentance was shown by Bohros whereas highest re¬ 
pentance was shown hy Hindus. Mean differences between Bohras 
and Hindus were found significant at .01 and .05 respectively. The 
tendency of repentance was generally found to decrease with age; 
some t values were also found significant. 

Hindu Ss scored more in retaliation and Tribal Ss scored less, 
in comparison to other sample of Delhi and Bohra community. Ex¬ 
cept in one ease, no sox difference was found when heterogeneous 
and homogeneous groups were compared. 

No particular developmental tendency was observed so far as 
exploitative behaviour was concerned. A very interesting result was 
found that in some cases girls were found to be more exploitative 
than boys of the same group. 

In contrast to repentance and retaliation, Tribal Bs showed 
highest trustworthiness, among all other groups, whereas loAvCst 
trustworthiness was shown by Delhi Ss. No particular develop- 
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mental trend was oUserved in this bohavionr. Homogeneous groups 
of only Delhi Class IV and Class YIIl were found to diiTer slaiisti- 
cally in their mean trustworthiness seore, and homogeneous groups 
of Hindu Class VIII were, found to signifleantly differ from hetero¬ 
geneous groups of the same class. 

The interesting shift from the initial response pattern (I to 10 
trials) to the end response pattern (91 to 100 trials) was in the in¬ 
crease in defecting behaviour, and decrease in almost all six vari¬ 
ables, except retaliation and forgivene.s.s which remained mori* or 
less similar. 
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Frustration 

Md Intelligence Levels of Fifth-Grade 
Children of Delhi Schools 
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Pfahha Runalingaswamy 
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«« Ohm tiTj, 


«t pro-adoleaoent teste’i^2 *h° »>'“‘tetj' 

ed eiTbj details ot ike MiJ, olX^r”'" 
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Administration and^E?urado? New ^Dd]n\^“^ Insiitl^ of ^HealS 



BEAOTIONB TO FBUSTBATIOK AND INTEUiTGENCB 
mVELB OF FIFTH'GBADE CIIILDKICN 


(viz., Pre-adolfiscent Adjuiitment Scale, rre-aclolpscrat Bepentlcncy 
Scale, Pro-adol(*sccnt Initiative Qucstionnirc), I’nrpck’a adaptation 
of Iio.sc‘iizw(*ig'a Picture-Frustration Teal, (CiiiUlren’s Form, Parcclc, 
1959) and Group Test of Intelligence developed by Prayag Mclitn 
(Mehta, 1062) wave administered to the same .sample. Tlie results 
of the survey on these testa are reported here. The rcsult.s reported 
here are intended to serve as norms for the two tests. 

Sample 

A number of P-F protocols had to be rejected for incomplete 
data. The results reported here are based on the responses of 948 
fifth-grade students of Delhi on the ijicture-frustratioii test who.s(* 
protocols were accepted. The sample for the norms on I’rayag 
Mehta’s Group Test of Intelligence are based on 1,230 fifth-grade 
students of Delhi, 


Seorinff 

The scoring system given by Paroelt and Roscnzweig (1959) in 
their manual was followed in .scoring these responsps in P-1*' test. 
Scoring was done by an expert trained in scoring this test. The 
responses of the children were scored for the direction of aggression 
and types of reactions to aggression. The responses were also scored 
for E, E, e, I, i, and m factor scores, group conformity ratings and 
trends. Brief descriptions of these factors are given while present¬ 
ing the results. Percentile norms as well as converted IQ scores are 
presented for boys and girls separately on Prayag Mehta’s Group 
Test of Intelligence, 

Itemtts 

Reactions to Frustration, Direction of Aggression: under 
direction of aggression, whether the aggreasion is turned on the auh- 
jeet himself known as intropunitivonP8.s or aggression, is evaded in 
an attempt to gIoa.s over the frustration were, .studied. The responses 
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of each student to each frustrating sitnatiou was classified under 
one of tliese three categories. As there are 24 .situations in llio le,st, 
each of the 24 responses given, hy a student to the, 24 frustrating situ¬ 
ations can he classified into one of the thri'c response categories: 
extra-punitive response, intropunitive response, and impuuitive res¬ 
ponse. 

From the number of responses classified into tlip,se tlinv* cate¬ 
gories, percentage of responses given by each student undi‘r each 
category were calculated. Tliese percentages represent the extra- 
punitive, intropunitive and impunitive scores of each individual. 
Average of these percentages for the total .sample were eompnled. 

Extrapunitivo responses (E) given by the prc-adolcacents of 
this study on an average were found to he about 60 per cent, wliile 
the intropunitive (I) responses given by them on average were found 
to he about 15 per cent. In other words, on average in only 15 out 
of 100 situations we can expect a pre-adolescent of this age to blame 
himself when faced with a frustrating situation and in rest of the 26 
per oent situations he tends to evade aggression in an attempt gloss 
over frustration (Impunitiveness or M). Pareek (1950) found in 
his study the average percentage of B, I, and M responses to be 51, 
22 and 26 respectively for ninth years; 49, 24 and 27 respectively 
for tenth years and 47, 25 and 28 respectively for the twelfth years. 
The observations made in the present study are similar to those made 
by Pareek (1959) in that the pre-adolescents tend to be more extra- 
punitive and less intropunitive with slightly more impunitive ten¬ 
dencies. 

Types of Beaotion. Under the types of reaction the responses 
were analysed to see whether the student stresses the barrier occas- 
sioning the frustration in his response (Obstacle Dominance or 0-D), 
or whether he defends his ego by making it predominate (Ego De¬ 
fence or B-D) or whether he emphasises the solution of the frustrat¬ 
ing problem (Need-Persistence or N-P). The respon.ses given to 
each of the 24 situations eould be classified under one of these types. 
Percentage of responses given by each student falling under the 
three types of reactions mentioned above were calculated as sug¬ 
gested in the manual and mean percentages for the total sample were 
worked out. 
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On an avpragt; in al)o\it fi? ppr (‘Piit of tlip rpsponsca to frustra¬ 
tion the pr(3-a(lolf's(’Pnts strosstvl llicir ego and gave (>Ko-d(’f('iU‘P re¬ 
actions; in. about 20 per eent of llio .sitiialions fliey gave iniporlanee 
to solving the prohh'in and gave need-persisleut responses; and in 
about 17 per cent of the situations they stressed the obstacle that is 
causing them frustration and gave ohstaclc-dominant responses. 
These percentages tally to a great extent with tlio,se observed by 
Pareek (1959). With tbe ninth-year children he found tlie ego- 
defcirco reactions to be about 62 per eeirt, need-persistent reactions 
were about 26 per cent, and Obslacle-Doniinanec responses were 
about 12 per eent. This was 56 per eent (B-B), 32 per cent (N-P) 
and 12 per cent (0-D) for the tenth-year children respectively. Tn 
general it can be said that the Delhi pre-adolescents tend to be more 
ego-defensive in their reactions to frustration and need-persistent in 
only some occasions. 

Direction Comhinrd 'Reaction Types of Vrc-Adolcsccnls. To go 
a little more deeper into the reaction patterns of these pre-adoles¬ 
cents, a few more scores suggested by Pareek and Rosensweig (1959) 
were calculated. Tlie same are de.seribed below: 

1. E factor score—The number of reactions given in whieb 
the presence of the frustrating obsta:*!? is insistently point¬ 
ed out (i.o., Extra-punitiveness eonibined with Obstacle 
Dominance). 

2. B factor score—The number of reactions given by the 
student in which blame, hostility, etc., are turned against 
some person or thing in the environment. (It is different 
from E score or Extra-punitivcnc,ss score which is percent¬ 
age of E’-t-E—c factor score), 

3. c factor score—The mimber of reactions in which solution 
for the frustrating situation is emphatically expected of 
someone else. (Extra-punitiveness with Need Persistence). 

4. I factor score—The number of reactions in which blame, cen¬ 
sure, etc., arc directed by the child tipon himself (Tntro- 
punitivencss combined with Ego-Defense). 

5. i factor score—The number of reactions in which amends 
are offered by the subject, usually from a sense of guilt, 
to solve the problem (Tutropunilive Need-Per.sistent Re¬ 
actions), 
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' 6. m factor score—The number of reactions in which expres¬ 
sion is given to the hope that time or normally expected 
circumstances will bring about a solution oE the problem; 
and in which patience and conformity arc characterised. 

The score of each of the above factors is the number of situ¬ 
ations (pictures) in which that factor is scored to be present out 
of the total 24 situations. These were not converted into percent¬ 
ages as done earlier for E, Ij M and E-D, 0-D, and N-P scores. 

7. Group conformity rating—Which is the percentage of res¬ 
ponses given by the student which confirm to the expected 
responses. The expected responses are based on the sample 
studied hy Pareek and Rosenzweig (195D) in their Indian 
adaptation of this test. For each situation they have given 
the moat likely accruing factor ba.sed on their study with 
children. The number of situations out of the. total 24 in 
which the response given by the student is the same as the 
one expected were counted. Prom this the percentages of 
situations in which he gave conformity rosponses were cal¬ 
culated which form the 6CR score of an individual. 

8. Trends—This is the number of times the student has shift¬ 
ed from giving consistently one direction or typo of res¬ 
ponses. This also gives a measure of flexibility of student 
in his responses to frustrating situations. (Mere shift from 
one t 3 rpe or direction of response to another cannot be 
clasaifled as a trend. There are certain criteria and signi¬ 
ficance levels given in the manual on the basis of which 
these trends were calculated.) 

The mean scores observed in this study for the first six of the 
above factors and the means obtained on these factors by Pareek 
and Rosenzweig (1959) in their 1957 study for 8- to ll-yeav children 
are presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 reveals a good deal of similarity in the results of the 
two studies. However, the Extra-Punitivc-Obstacle-Dominanoc re¬ 
actions, and Bxtra-Punitive-Need-Persistence reactions arc com¬ 
paratively more in the pre-adolescents studied in this study. "While 
the rank order of the factors related to extra-punitiveness is same 
in both these studies, the trend is reversed with regard to the intro- 
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TABLE 1 

illrtiH on Six I>‘iirtorH Ilf Pirlure Frimlriitioii Sliiili/ Ohlntniil tn 'J'his 

InneMiijnliiin unit tlio Miiuit Piwlitro OhliiinM li;/ Purerk fitnl ilom'nzwf.ijj in 
'I'lixir Sluil;ifor 8 to 0 mul 10 to 11- Kftir (ihiUlren 


Rtaponaa Factors 



E* 

£ 

0 

I 

i 

m 

Mean Sooro observed in 
this study 

N=>94S 

2.60 

0.70 

4.10 

2.70 

1.00 

2.10 

Meeui Soores obtained by 
Fareok and Kosonawoig 
(1960) 

8 to 9 years 

0.90 

8.70 

2,60 

1.00 

2.90 

2.0 

10 to 11 years 

0.80 

8.00 

1.60 

2.10 

3..70 

2.40 


punitivo factor. lutropunitivo-Ego-Dcfenso reactions are more than, 
the lutropuiutive-Neecl-Pcrsiatence reactions in Uiis group which is 
just the opposite of the finding in the group studied by Parerk and 
Rosenzweig (1959). Tlic means for both the groups on Impunilive- 
Need-Porsistunce reaetious do not differ much. 

The mean of the group conformity responses observed for this 
group is 61.8 per cent with a standard deviation of 12.2. This is 
comparable with the mean GCll observed in the study which is 65.2 
with a standard deviation of 11.7 for the 8-9 year olds and 66.1 with 
a standard deviation of 9.7 for the 10-11 year olds. Thi.s indicale.s 
that on an average in about 61 jier cent of the responses the pre¬ 
adolescents show conformity to the expected responses. 

Tlie average of tlie number of trends for this group is 1.89. 
The only interpretation that could be made out of this figure in the 
absence of any norms (Pareek's study does not give any norms for 
this) is that on an average we can expect a prc-adolesccnt falling 
in the age range of 9 to 11 years to show a major change in this type 
of direction of response two times in 24 reactions. 

To summarize the observations made so far the pre-adolescents 
studied have more tendencies to blame others and defend their ego 
when faced with fru.strating situations and only about ]/4tli of 
them show persistence to overcome the frustration and achieve the 
goal. 
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Intelligence Levels of the Fre-Adolrsccnts of Class V. Tho 
means and standard deviations obtained for tlu> Kronp of pre-adoles- 
eents tested in tins study, and the means and sfaiulard deviation 
obtained by Mehta (19(32) the students of tUnss VII to X of Kajasthau 
having an age range of 12 to 14 years are presented in 1’able 2. 

Considering the age-group of the pre-adoleseents tested in this 
study, which is between the late nines and early elevens, the current 
pre-adolescents of Delhi seem to be definitely more intelligent than 
a comparative group of students of Bajasthan in infifi as could be 
seen from Table 2. The mean score of the Delhi boys of Class V 
is even higher than the 11 year and 11 month old boys of Bajasthan 
who were stndying in not less than Class VTI when tested, 

TABU! S 


Afanna arvl Sl'winnl DivutUons oftiiR Srorea nn fniellif/r.iwti Teat Olihifiieil hff 
Glata V Sludmts of Delhi Taeled in 106S nml Olaae VII In X Slittlenla of 
Srijnathan (Towna and Oiliaa) Tnaleil in 193S 


Area 

Age 


Bogs 



(Jirla 

Uniia and (/iris 
CanUifiied 



n 

Mean S,D. 

n 

Mum BJ). 

n 

Mean 

S.D. 

Dalbi 

Oi yoara to 11 
yoara 

1006 

27.1 

8.30 226 

20.0 

7.82 

14K9 

27.6 

8.20 

Bajos- 

theui 

11 yeses and 

11 montha 

30 

20.9 

7.48 







Do. 

12 yeaTB and 

2 months 

78 

20.00 

8.00 

33 

26.18 

8.26 




Do. 

12 yeacs and 

S montha 

88 

30,10 

8.31 

30 

27.60 

0.10 




Do. 

12 yeoia and 

8 months 

03 

30.46 

8.72 

28 

27,67 

8.83 




Do. 

12 years and 

11 months 

104 

30,77 

8.83 

30 

20.30 

8.00 




Do, 

13 years and 

2 months 

100 

30.80 

9.00 

94 

20.00 

10.48 

4— 

IS l< 



The present Delhi boys of Class V seeiu to have attained the 
intelhgeiLce level of the Class VII, Bajasthan students of 1955. To 
interpret the same in age level, the 10-year old school boys of Delhi 
in 1968 were os intelligent as the 12-year old boys of Bajasthan 
in 1955, This finding is much more clear in girls as the Class V 
girls of Delhi scOre more than 12 years and 2 months old girls of 
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Rajasthan in innS. The variation in Delhi sample was also less Ilian 
that of the Itajaslhan Hniinile of girls, ll also apiiears lhal aboul MU 
per een.1, of the Delhi boys anil about 114 per rent of the, Delhi girls 
exceed the average intelligeneu level of 19 years and 2 niuu1h.s olds 
of Rajusthiin a.s they were in 1955. 

With these lindings it is evident that new norms have to be 
prepared for this test for any age-group to be tested in Delhi. Thu 
norms for the Class V children arc given in Table 3 in the form of 
cumulative percentile frequencies for boys and girls separatedy. 

TABLES 


I‘6rce)itile Norma of OUiaa V Children of Delhi for Prayag Mehta'a 
Qrmip IntolUgrnce Teal 


Uov.s (N 
Teal aeurea 

-1000) 

Vuml. Vnreanlito 
Nrajunneira 

Uiiisu (N<..225) 

I’cHl Hc.orea OunU. percetililn 

Nregueneira 

au-uu 

100.0 

50-00 

luo.o 

rii-fi(i 

lOO.U 

51-60 

KIO.U 

40-50 

UU.3 

40-60 

100.0 

41-05 

07.3 

41-15 


30-40 

04.2 

30-10 

07.3 

31-35 

35.1 

31-35 

30.3 

20-30 

OS.l 

20-30 

03.0 

21-25 

43.0 

21-20 

33.7 

10-20 

20.3 

10-20 


11-15 

3.3 

U-16 

0.3 

0-10 

1.6 

0-10 

3.1 

1-0 

0.0 

1-6 

1.3 


Interpretation of l^corcx Using I’erccntik Nonns. Any score can 
be converted into a percentile score using the above table and by 
linear intorpoliition, h’or examide, if a male sindent gets a score of 
33 in this test then bis percentile seorc ranges between 08.1 and 85.1. 
By linear interpolation each unit score falling above 30 and below 35 
has a percciitib" value of (85.1—08.1)=3.4. Since the score 33 is 
3 units above 30 whieli bus a percentile value of 68.1, the percentile 
score of 33 is 68.1 + 3x3.4—78.3. This means that 78 out of 100 
.students, have intelligence level below him and about 22 ore above 
him. Similarly, scores obtained by girls can also be interpreted 
using the above table and by linear interpolation, (Normal inter¬ 
polation is not suggested since linearity than normality wa.s pre¬ 
dominant for the distribution of scores in each class-interval). 
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Attitude of Rural Parents towards 
Certain Aspects of Child-Rearing 
Practices 


B. G. MVfthctyya 


i/iM Study was undertaken to assess the 

of child-i caring pracHcts, and to find out the 
influence of factors like age, sex and sooio- 
ewnomic status in these attitudes, and also 
whch of these factors is of greater imporiance. 
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ATTEPUDB UP BIHUL PARENTS TOWARDS 
obujD-bearinq i'BACtices 


II is a comiuun knowledge that iu eertaiu families tlic rearing 
practices arc based on traditional values which are generally orient¬ 
ed to autocratic type of family atuiusplierc. Thu studies on authori¬ 
tarian personality (Adorno, ct. al., 1UU7) have revealed to a great 
extent that the auti-democratiu altitudes influence the parent-eliild 
relationships and in turn determines the rearing practices of children. 

In autocratic family ideology, discipline assumes a predominant 
and pervasive role in the child-rearing process. The i)areutal au¬ 
thority demands the child to accept anything on faith rather than 
on meaningful reason. On the other liaiid, iu the democratic way, 
the parental pressures are minimized and the child’s use of reason 
and sense of self-determination are maximised (Levinson and 
Huffman, 1955). 

Studies (llurlock, 1908) have revealed that even the favourable 
attitude on the part of the parents towards llieir role of parc'nthood 
and on the part of the mother toward pregmmey may become 
unfavourable after the child is burn. This attitude may be due to 
the inadequacy of tins paruiil.s to handle tlm ruspoiisibilitieB involved 
in looking after the child that is born or due to the child’s appear¬ 
ance. The concern and disappointment about the child’s appear- 
anco s ometime s affect the parental attitudo.s. There arc many other 
factors that influence the type of relationship that emerges between 
parents and children of which the following have been mentioned 
to be of special importanuc (Ilurloek, 1968); The pemoHality of ihe 
parents in terms of their emotional adjustment; parental expectations 
in terms of what they expect their child to become and the extent to 
which the child becomes successful; the methods of child training in 
terms of rearing children based on the traditional concept of the 
parental role in wliich considerable restraint is shown, hy avoiding 
too much love and affection to the child, thereby fostering an un¬ 
favourable home climate; attitudes toward parenthood in. terms of 
perceiving their role as parents unfavourably; socio-economic status; 
and parental occupations in terms of the way the child feels about 
the occupation of his father and, finally, the solidarity of the family. 
All these factors have been found to have some bearing on the parent- 
child relationship or in determining the parental attitudes towards 
children. There have been quite a number of studies streasing the 
importance of each of these aspects in determining the parent-child 
relationship. 
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The present study aims to assess the attitudes o£ the rural 
parents towards certain aspects of (‘liild-reuriiig pructiees. It was 
also attempted to find out the influence of factors like age, sex, and 
socio-economic status. Further analysis has been niacin to discover 
which of the soeio-economie factors like family incouie, caste group, 
primary occupation of the father, value of total as.suts iiosscssed and 
land-holding, is of more importance in determining the attitude of 
the parents. It was thought that this analysis would throw light 
on those variables which brings about a more favourable attitude 
among parents towards child-rearing pi’aeticcs in ternis of a change 
from the traditional to the modern concept of child-rearing. 

Method 

The sample for this study consisted of respondents drawn from 
seven villages in Chevclla Block of Hyderabad dislriet. Thu house¬ 
hold was the sampling unit where both the husband and wife served 
as respondents. The total number of houselmlds aeluuli'd at random 
from these seven villages for this study was i’142, of wliich 42 house¬ 
holds belonged to the low, 251 to the middle and 4‘J to the high socio¬ 
economic status groups. The latter was assessed based on the infor¬ 
mation collected in a larger socio-economic surv(‘y (Muthayya, 1972) 
of the study-villages which preceded this study. The items that 
were taken into account to assess the socio-economic status were: land- 
holding, cattle wealth, material possessions, educational level, caste, 
oecnpation, total cropped area, income, value of assets, type of house, 
membership in social organizations, etc. This was considered neces¬ 
sary to get a fair coverage of all sections of respondents from the 
study-viUages. The total number of respondenis was 684, 342 males 
and females eaeli. In each of the SES groups also, there were equal 
number of male and female respondents. The majority of these res- 
pendents were in the age range of 25 to 50 years and they were 
illiterate. 

The items for the questionnaire used for this study were drawn 
from a larger attitudinal study (Muthayya, 1972) covering areas 
like agrienlture, nutrition, education and parental attitudes towards 
child-rearing. There were 95 items in this original altitude scale. 
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ATTlTUDJi OK ftUltAL KABENTS TOWABDrf 
CUiXAJ-KUAHma KllAOTlUEti 


Likorl’s inetliod of souling wub followed and llii-si* iluuih were 
selected based on the diserimiuntory power of the item, l*\tr pur¬ 
poses of this paper, those of the items which ^^'uro intended to asstss 
the attitudes towards child-rearing were culled out of this larger 
questionnaire. There \vere 18 items which belonged to this aspect 
of the attitudiuttl study. The.se items were au.swered on the basis 
of a four-point scale, viz., do not knowiyes|not surejiio, and it was 
scored for progrossiveness in one’s attitude towunls child-rearing. 
The progrossiveness or favourableness wn.s eonecived to mean an 
attitude where parents are against regimenlal or autocratic methods 
of ehild-reuriug but prefer more demoeratie and iudependenee train¬ 
ing. These 18 items wore scored for tavourablcnes# and the total 
score for each of the rcsijoudents was calculated. The score range 
in the 18-item scale was 0.54, where the higher the score, the higher 
the favourableness of the attitude. In order to find out the iiiteruul 
eonsistoncy of these items to eonslilute ii scale, produel-momeut cor¬ 
relation wa.s worked out between each itcui score with the total score 
for a sample of 200 rcspuiidents (100 iiiules and 100 fcuudc.s). These 
200 respondents Avere selected at random from 084 respondents for 
purposes of this analysis. The obtained correlations between each 
item score with the total score ranged from 0.21 to 0.08. it was de¬ 
cided to retain only those items in this scale where the correlation 
was significant at 0.01 level. In this i)rocess, only 13 items were 
finally retained to assess parental attitudes towards child-reaving. 
The reliability of this 13-itcm scale Avas Avorked out using the 200 
respondents by the split-half method. The reliability co-efficient 
after applying the Spearman-Bi'OAvn Prophecy foiunula Avas 0.042 
which is significant (.01 level) and considerably high. 

The results reported in this paper is based on the analysis of 
the answers to this 13-item scale. The score range in this scale Avus 
0—39. The items in this scale pertained to usscssmout of attitudes 
in the areas of, fatalistic thinking regarding the child horn, method 
of teaching good habits, playing Avitli approved children, praising 
the children, imparting punishment, sliOAviiig indulgenee in. the child, 
praising children in the presence of others, early marriage of girls, 
independence to children in decision-making regarding their wants, 
preferential treatment to male children, feeding the baby Avhenever 
it cries and allowing one’s children to mix freely -Britb tlm pjiitdrpn 
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of lower caste. These items covered different uspeots in cliild-rear- 
ing toncliing upon attitudes to breast-feeding llirougli mode of treat- 
ment in terms of praise, independenee, to early marriage of girls. 

Tile questionnaire was administered to the (>84 respondents in¬ 
dividually using the personal interview method. 


Eesults and Discussion 

The results are presented for each of the variables independent¬ 
ly and discussed. 


1. Age 

The influence of one’s age on one’s attitude to child-rearing was 
available only for males. It is generally believed that as one pusses 
from early adulthood to middle age, one’s attitude becomes non-pro¬ 
gressive in dealing with childeru. It is a matter of doubt whether 
the insecurity that accompanies with the increasing age, in any way 
contributes to one’s attitude becoming closed or rigid as a fight 
against one's own insecurity. The data in Table 1 gives information 
regarding the attitudes of male respondents belonging to the different 
age groups. 


TABLE) 1 

Agt in Relation to AUitutle to Ohild-rearing among Hales 


Age Qfoupa 

N 

Afean 

S.D. 

TJp to 20 years 

47 

23.70 

6.00 

20-26 years 

148 

23.47 

4.84 

20-30 years 

lie 

24.00 

4.86 

31-40 years 

22 

28.27 

3.06 

41 years and above 

e 

20,6S 

4.43 


Obtained Soore Benge 14-—36 
V ratio=6.71** 


**Sigaiaoant at .01 level 
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OHUiD-REARTNQ PRACTICES 


TABI£ la 

The t Vnlvfafor tlm Mi'nit Differencit Betumn ihf. Dijferml Age Qrmpt among Mnlrii 



20-90 ytam 

31-40 ymm 

upto 20 years 

— 

8.77** 

20-26 years 

1.68* 

4.68** 

26-30 years 

1— 

8.44** 


*Signifloant at .06 level **Signifioant at .01 level 

The results revealed that the attitude i.s more favourable in the 
later (31 years and above) than in the earlier age groups (30 years 
and below). The 31-40 year age group lias a more favourable 
attitude followed by those in the age group of 41 years and above. 
This result suggest.^ that as one becomes older, one becomes more 
liberal in one’s attitude towards children. Thi.s finding questions 
the general belief that older people are. more, rigid in their atlitude 
towards child-rearing than those in the younger age groups. The 
mean differences are significant at .01 level as revealed by the F- 
ratio. Table la shows that all the compared Mean scores, except 
that between upto 20 years and 26 to 30 years, are significant. This 
indicates that the trend of the attitudes revealed in the data is de¬ 
pendable in that the attitude of older males is definitely more favour¬ 
able than that of the younger ones. 


2 . Sett 

Women by virtue of their traditional roles as wife and mother 
may maintain a non-progressive attitude towards ehild-rearing as 
compared with the men. Table 2 gives the results of attitudes of 
men and women towards child-rearing. 

TABXiXI S 

Smr Differmooa in Fartnlal Atliludfo to OhiUhroaring 

A/nIn« FemaUii 


N 

342 

342 

Obtained score rango 

14-80 

12-30 

Mean 

24.20 

22.98 

S.D. 

4.80 

4.04 

t value 


6.00** 


**Signifloant at .01 leva] 
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The men have a more favourable attit\ulf than women and the 
mean difEcrenee in sienifipant (0.01 level) as reveah-d by the t-value. 
The results Bugge.st that women, true to their traditumiil outlook 
on life, are not liberal in their attitude towanla ehild-rearing. 


3. Socio-economia Status 

It is generally believed that one’s sneio-pp»)n(miie status influeiiPes 
one’s attitude towards child-rearing. It is likely that those persons 
who belong to a higher .socio-economic status may maiiitain a more 
favourable attitude than those who belong to lower levels. The re¬ 
sults in Table 3 gives information about the, influenep of socio-econo¬ 
mic status on the attitude of males and females towards ehild-rear- 
ing. 


TABLE 8 

Sooio-eoonomio Status LemU anil ParnrUal AUttwlM 0wnriU ChihUrmring 
amonff Males and Femalts 

FK>tAI,BH 

N Maan S.J). N Mean T>. l-vulues 


Obtained Boore 


range 

Low 

14-36 

42 

23.23 

6.02 

12-36 

42 21.66 

6.13 

1.43NB 

Middle 

261 

24.07 

4.60 

261 

22.22 

4.46 

4.08** 

High 

40 

26.22 

6.07 

40 

24,00 

4.82 

2.16* 


F ration 

6.71** 


F ratio— 3,08* 




**SigDifloaat at .01 level *Signifloant at .06 level 


TABLE 8S 

i-vahtea for tho Mean Differences belween tite SDS Groups among 
Males and Females 



Mm.TSB 

FKMAMtS 


High 

High 

Lew 

3.1C** 

2.B8** 

Middle 

2.08** 

2M* 

**Sigiii6oant at .01 level 

♦Signifloant nt .06 level 
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For mail's and f^maloa, tlio moan scores show an incronsinR 
trend from iho lower t<* liif'lu'r Korin-eeonomic status groups supppsl- 
ina tliat the hish socio-cuoiininu* stains (iroui)s linve a luorr fuvonr- 
able attiluih' towards ehihl-rrarhiK tlian (he middle and low soe.io- 
economic status groups. The menu differeiiees are signitieant at .01 
level among males and at .05 level among females as revealed by the 
F-ratios. Further analysis through the use of t-values revealed that 
the mean differcnco is not signifiennt between the low and the middle 
groups both among the male.s and feinah's. This suggests that the 
high SES group is definitely more favourable in their altitude than 
the other two groups. 

The comparison between the, niale.s and females in each of the 
soeio-eeonoraic. .status groups revealed that the males maintain a more 
favourable attitude than the females in all the .soeio-eeonnmic status 
group.?. However, the mean differences between the males and 
females in the low soeio-eeonoiuh' status group is not .sigiiifiennl as re¬ 
vealed by the t-valne. This in a way Hiiggests that the differences in 
the attitude among males and fnmales is, eonsiderahly less in tlie 
lower socio-economic status group hut it i.s maintained lo a greater 
extent among the middle and high soeio-ei'onomiri status grou]is, It 
may be said that the males improve in their altitudes with the in¬ 
crease in their levels of living but women, by virtue of being sub¬ 
jected, to a greater extent, to traditional strietures still maintain a 
less favourable attitude than the males regardless of the improvement 
in their socio-economic status. These results suggest that the attitude 
to child-rearing becomes more liberal with the increase in one’s socio¬ 
economic status. However, this inerease in the favonrahleness i,s 
not as much among females as among males. 

Further analysis has been made of the influence of the different 
componenta of the soeio-oconomie .status in order to find out the 
particular variable which eoutributc.s lo (he parental attitudes In¬ 
ward.? child-rearing both among tho mnh‘.s and females. 

4. Family Income 

The respondents wore classifled into four ineonie categorie.s based 
on their family income per annum. Table 4 gives information about 
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the attitudes of male and female reaponclouts lielonRinp! to the dif- 
ferent income levels. 


TA61.S 4 

family Income L&utle (in flujMiee) and Panntal Attitude to ChiUUrenring 
among IdaUs and Fetmla 

• g^MTT. T IiroOMB aiMJlS FeMAUCS t>VAI.UISB 



N 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 


Obtained Soote 
Bangs 

Upto Bb. 1000 

14-30 

88 

23.06 

3.70 

12-30 

88 

21.73 

6.06 

1.08*NS 

Bb. 1001—4000 

100 

24.28 

4.81 

100 

22.43 

4.00 

3.48** 

Bs. 4001—8000 

67 

26.30 

4.67 

67 

22.63 

6.00 

2.0C** 

Bb. 8001 and above 28 

26.00 

4.84 

28 

23.80 

0.22 

1.44*NB 


**F-ratio 

=4.71 


*S'-mtio 

= 1.47NS 




TABLE 4s 

t^Iuee for the Mean Dij/erencee between Family Income Qroupt 

Maijes 

Upto R», 1000 

BrS. 1001—4000 2.08* 

Be. 4001—8000 3.06** 

Be. 8001 and above 3.02** 

•Signifloant at .06 level; **SignifloaTit at .01 level 

Both males and females in the high income group (Rs. 8000 and 
above) have a more favourable attitude and those in the low income 
group (up to Ra. 1000), maintain a less favourable attitude. The 
mean differences between the different income groups among males 
are significant at .01 level as revealed by the P-ratio, but they are 
not significant in the case of females. 

Puither analysis of the mean differences through t-valucs among 
males revealed that the low income group (up to Rs. 1000) differs 
significantly from all other income groups. However, in this analysis 
it is clearly shown both among males and females that the attitude 
becomes more favourable with the increase in one’s family income. 
Between males and females in each of the income groups, the 
males maintain a more favourable attitude than the female, How- 
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ever, mean differences arc not significant in the low (np to Rn. 1000) 
and higli (Rs. 8000 and above) income groups. Tliis auggests fbat 
the attitude towards child-rearing remains simiiar nniong males and 
females who belong to bigh or low income gronp.s in terms of being 
more liberal or Ics-s liberal as the ease may be. 

5. Oaste 


The respondents were cla.saifipd based on their cn.ste into five 
categories. Tabic 5 gives informatioii regarding the attitudes of 
different paste groups. Muslims and Christians have been treated 
as caste groups for purposes of this diseassion. 

TABLx 5 

Gojile Giwipn and Partntal AUtMim to Ohild-rMring nnumg 
_ MaUannd PtimaUu 

MaT.BS FXVAI.1tS 

if Mean S.D N Mean S,I>, l-valuee 


Obtained seore 


range 

Sohedulod Caste 

14-30 

47 

2.1,70 

4,07 

12-30 

47 

20.08 

4.87 

2.77** 

Baokward Costo 

14B 

23,78 

4.34 

148 

21.80 

3.86 

6.80** 

High Caeto 

117 

24.68 

4.80 

117 

23.47 

4.03 

1.73Nf} 

Mualims 

22 

28.27 

4.16 

22 

23.08 

4.24 

3.03 * 

Chiietians 

8 

26.62 

6.04 

8 

23.26 

4.03 

0.07Na 


**P-rfttio=6.01 

**F-ratio“'4.01 



TABU! 6a 


(-values fw iVfean Dijferencea beitvean (As 
Malee and Pemalet 

C'ojtto Groups mnong 


Ma£rb 

FRMAIiEB 


Mtulimg 

High Ocut/t Muelimi 

Sohedulod Caete 
Bookward Coato 

High Costo 


4.41** 2.37* 

2,94** 


^Signifloant at .06 level **Bigniflpant at .01 level 


The comparison of the attitude of the different caste groups, 
both among males and females revealed that the Muslima among 
males and females have a more favourahlc attitude and the haek- 
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■ward castes, a less favourable attitude than, the other caste groups. 
The mean differences among the caste groups are significant (.01 
level) both for males and females as revealed by the, F-raties. 

Further analysis of the mean differences among the males in¬ 
dicate that these differenees are significant only between muslims 
and each of the other caste groups except the Christians. Among 
females, the mean differenees are significant between high caste 
group, and scheduled caste, and backward caste, and scheduled 
castes and muslims. These results, to some extent, reveal that one’s 
"caste group has some influence on the attitude towards ehikl-rearhig. 
It is found that some caste groups are more liberal in their attitude 
to child-rearing whereas the other caste groups are less liberal. As 
for the analysis based on significant mean differences, it might be 
said that muslims, Christians and high caste groups in tliat order 
have a more favourable attitude than the other caste group.s. 

Between the males and females in each of the easte groups, the 
males maintain a more favourable attitude than the females in all 
the caste groups, The mean differences between males and females 
are not significant among the high caste group and the Christians. 
The dissimilarity and similarity of attitudes between males and 
females in each of the caste groups depend.s to a great extent on the 
nature of the family structure that is ordained by the particular 
caste groups. 

6. Primary Occupation 

It wto thought that one’s ocoupation to some extent may in¬ 
fluence the attitudes towards child-rearing. Occupations which are 
hereditary in nature may breed in a different type of attitude to 
child-rearing compared with those which are acquired by virtue of 
one’s skill or educational attainment. Table 6 gives information re¬ 
garding the influence of primary occupation on the attitude towards 
child-rearing. 

Among males, those whose oeeupations are business and trade, 
and professions, have a more favourable attitude whereas those in 
household industry, cultivation and agricultural labourers have a 
less favourable attitude. Therefore, if the occupations are classi- 
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TABLE 0 


PiW'nt'il XUlht'WH lit VhiltPrnirltuj Hint I’liiivini Oi, ujmliiiii tiinnnij 
MillfH unit h'rmitlrii 


Primal^/ Oeoupttlion 

N 

Mai.es 

Jlfraii 

ft.n. 

N 

lfKM\l.E.st 
^flftm iS'. P. 

hvatum 

No oooupAtion 

2 

22.0 

1.41 

2 

20.00 

4.00 

_ 

Agricultural lalimirt‘r« 

.SS 

23.0.*; 

4.St) 

.7.7 

21.05 

1.48 

2.24* 

Cultivatfir 

ino 

23.72 

4.04 

100 

22.34 

5.11 

2..7:;* 

DuNinc.-*c and troile 

:iQ 

ua.fl? 

2.07 

30 

21.40 

n.H2 

1 .HON.S 

ProfosaiouB 

0 

20.3.3 

4.ns 

0 

23.14 

7.77 

o.!)nN.s 

SorvicoB 

24, 

24.(10 

3.70 

24 

22.71 

7.0S 

1.3HXS 

Qovommoiit SorviceB 

10 

24.00 

0..S4 

in 

24.70 

4.7S 

I.OiNH 

Hoasohold industry 

■ 22 

23.4f» 

4.42 

4»il 

21.50 

8.44 

().02NH 

MiHoollanouus 








(transpiirtalion, iming 








donkoy, mossonger, utc.) 

24 

20.70 

6.00 

24 

20.25 

5.57 

3.03** 

Obtainod anoro rArign 

M.ao 



12-30 





*F-ratio=2.40 i ♦•P-ratii* *2.80 


ffor foma1o!<, thn hiiHbaiurH nnnnpnliion nmnitl am a hAHi' riu* (tiiti AnalyHiH. 

Note ; BuHiimti nihl Tratlo t DaitKin w<llpr, )iii(<‘hr*r, itiilk vr^iiclut-; 

ProfeHtiom : Toauhor, ayurvmlm pi'itiHl, Dai; <SVTritrj» s Tnilur, 

oobhlui', barlior, WAAliormiiii i itovfTmmnl arri'iiM s I'litw iii'i, T’ttlict' 1'nfi‘l, 
Muli, KawuIi, HottMhoUl iwltmlry : Wi*Av<>r, ({oliWiiiifl), 

maker, blonkHrnith, etn. 

fied taaed on wliat was wpnlionpd earlier, viz., hereditary or acquir¬ 
ed, it is found that the resiiondents with hereditary umipatiiuis like 
household industry, cultivation or aRricultural labourcr.s maintain¬ 
ed a less favourable attitude than those who are in business, pro¬ 
fessions or government aervieea. It is found that those in indepen¬ 
dent vocations like washerman, tailor, etc., also maintained a more 
favourable attitude than those in hereditary oeenpalions. It i.s liki‘- 
ly that some, respondents who full in the former eutegory of occu¬ 
pation may be holding it as a hereditary oeeupation. The mean 
differences between the occiipaiionnl grouijs are significant at .05 
level as revealed by the F-ratio. Further analysis of the mean 
differences through the t-values revealed that the mean scores of 
those who are in business and trade differ signifieaiitly from those 
who are engaged as agricultural labourers, cultivators and in house¬ 
hold industry, suggesting that those in business and trade maintain 


t: 5t> 
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a more i'uvourubh; ulliluilc Ihaii llm other coinijared ocuupatiuiml 
groups. 

As for fuiualu.s, who liavu bocit (•laHsiiied into tlieso oatogorius 
of oocupatioii based on their husband’s oeeuputioti, it was found that 
those whose husbands are nut occupied, in goveriuncnt services, and 
business and trade have a more favourable uttitudi< and thu.su wliuse 
husbands are engaged in household industry, cultivation, services, 
and agricultural labourer.^ have a Ic&s favourable attitude. The 
mean differences are significant (.01 level) as revealed by the I**- 
ratio. Further analysis of the mean differences through the t-values 
revealed that mu.st of the occupational categories differ from each 
other significantly. Mu.sl of these females who belonged to the 
different occupational categories based on their husband’s occupation 
differ from each other in their attitudes to child-rearing. 

Setweeu nmles and females in caeli of the oceupational categor¬ 
ies, the males have a more favourable attitude in all the necupatiotml 
categories except in the govcrnnient services and 'no occupation’ 
category, where the females have a slightly more favourable attitude. 
None of these moan differencc.s arc signilieuul except among agri¬ 
cultural labourers, cultivators and misedlaneous ueeuputions. All 
this analysis in a way suggests that the nature of the liaHhauds’ 
occupation to .some extent detcrniinus tlic type of attitudes of both 
the males and females towards child-rearing. The nature of the 
occupation, traditional or acquired, can breed in a different family 
climate in view of the varied social exposures and opportunities con¬ 
fronted by each of these occupatiou.s by virtue of the differential 
oceupational statms and functions. This cxpo.sure to a greater 
variety of social situations may orient the family in a different way 
than occupations where such opportunities are not available. 


' 7. Landholding 

Since landholding coulributes to one's level of living, it was 
thought that it has a role to play in the attitude of the parents to¬ 
wards child-roaring. Table 7 gives information regarding the atti¬ 
tudes of males and females with different levels of landholding to¬ 
wards child-rearing. 
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OIABLE 7 

Total Pmmly LamllioUlvig and PamUal AUiliulea lowurdti (IhiU-tmriug 
among Malea and Famalei 



N 

Majubb 

Mean 8.D. 

W 

Nkmalkb 
Mmn S.D. 

l-valu«a 

Obbained aoore langa 
No land 

14-30 

74 

26.32 

5.80 

12-30 

74 

22.30 

4.04 

3.32*'* 

1—2 ooces 

86 

23.06 

4.86 

85 

22.03 

4.82 

2.18* 

2.01—6.00 ooi'OB 

62 

23.27 

6.33 

62 

21.90 

4.11 

1.40NS 

6,01—10.00 acres 

48 

24.04 

0.60 

48 

22.37 

6.02 

1.4nN8 

10.01—16,00 aoroa 

20 

24.60 

7.16 

20 

21.73 

6,18 

l.OUNS 

16.01 aoras and above 

67 

24.77 

0.26 

67 

23.72 

4.78 

J.OINB 


F-ratio«1.68NS F-ratio-1.14NS 

NS=>iNot Signifioaut 


*Sigaificsaut at .06 level; **Signifioaut at .01 level 

Among the males, those who have more than 10 aeves o£ land 
have a more favourable attitude than those with less than 5 acres of 
land. However, it is found that those who own land have a less 
favourable attitude than those who do not have. This in a way 
suggests that owning land produces less favourable attitude than 
not owning it. However, the mean differences are not significant as 
revealed by the P-ratio. 

Among the females, the trend of the results is sliglitly different. 
Those who own 15 acres of land or above, have a more favourable 
attitude than the others who have different levels of landholding. 
Here also the females who belong to the ‘no laud’ ealpgory Imve a 
more favourable attitude than those who have up to 15 acres of land. 
The mean differences are not significant as revealed by the P-ratio. 
These results again suggest that those with no land .seem lo main¬ 
tain a more favourable attitude towards cliildren than those having 
some level of landholding. It is likely that owning some land brings 
in certain norms of behaviour aimed at regulating the future career 
of the children. This makes them to take care of the children in a 
way which will sustain or improve them to some level, as per the 
parental expectations, from what they are at the moment. But those 
people who have no land may not have any norms to guide the be¬ 
haviour of the children as they may not he oriented to different r*oles 
in life by virtue of their present soodo-economic status. It is lilcely 
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that this position uuntributos to a sort ot aiioiunly in tlu'ii' attitudes 
to children. 

Between uiales and feniuloH, tha niuli’H have u luoru favourable 
attitude Ilian the feitmleu in all the categories of lnndholding.s in¬ 
cluding the ‘no land’. However, the mean, differenee is significant 
only in ‘one. to two acres’ and the ‘no land’ category. The iiisigiii- 
ficant mean difTcrencus between the attitudes of inuli>s and females 
in the higher landholdings suggest that landholding docs not bring 
about a differential attitude towards child-rearing among males and 
females. 


8. Value of Assets 


The estimated value of assets possessed’ in eueli of tin* house¬ 
holds was caleulaled in terin.s of rupees based on the e.\isliiig rates 
and classified into four eategories. The attifude.s of the respon¬ 
dents belonging to tbesn four categories have been studied. 

TABZa 8 

Value AiiBtla {in Itupaea) oj Ilia Ftunilg ami FaranUil AUituilea Ui Chihl>miritig 
uninng AIiiIm niul FtinmlfH 

Malks FsmaIJss 



N 

ill’son 

a.D. 

N 

Mean 

H.D. 

t-mluat 

Upto Rs. 1000 

32 

20.26 

e.H3 

32 

21.0(1 

6.06 

2.30 

1001—3000 

»7 

23.70 

6.21 

87 

21.44 

6.61 

2.80 

3001—10000 

111 

23.02 

4.78 

111 

21.06 

4,04 

2.61 

10001 and above 
Obtained sooro range 

112 

U-3G 

28,07 

0.00 

112 

12-30 

23.39 

6.16 

2.32 


TABI.E 8a 

l-valaea for tito Mean Dijfuretwsa bduiean Different Ciroupa in C/enenil 
Aaaeia uf the Fainily among Mulea and Femiuea 


Malms 


Fkmm.km 


lit. lUUOl ami tebova JRt, lOUOl and ttbove 


3001.-10000 


2.i7 Kh. 1001.-3000 2.72 

Bd. 3001.—10000 2.12 


1. Land, huuso, livcatoolc, agrioultruol implemeuta, gold, silver, deposits, insur- 

aiLQOj oto» 
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AmoDg males, the respondents with the assets valued at up to 
Es. 1,000 have a more favourable attitude followed elosely by those 
who have assets valued at Bs. 10,000 and above than the other cate¬ 
gories in this variable. However, among females, those who have 
assets valued at Es. 10,000 and above have a more favourable attitude 
tbun the others. The mean differences between the attitudes of the 
different categories of value of assets are significant both among males 
and females at .05 level as revealed by the F-ratios. 

Further analysis of the mean differences among males show 
that the group with an asset valued above lls. 10,001 differ signi¬ 
ficantly from those with assets valued at between Es. 3,001 to 
Es. 10,000. However, among the females, the respondents with assets 
valued at Es. 10,000 and above differ significantly from those with 
assets valued at Es. 1,001 to Es. 3,000 and Es. 3,001 to Es. 10,000. 
However, the results obtained among males do not show any con¬ 
sistent trend regarding the attitudes as it is found that those with 
assets valued at upto Es. 1,000 and these who have assets valued be¬ 
yond Es. 10,000 have, by and large, a similar favourable attitude. But 
among the females, the trend is somewhat consistent as from those 
who have assets valued at Es. 1,000 to Es. 3,000 to those who have 
assets valued at Es. 10,000 and above maintain a progressively 
favourable attitude. 

The comparison between the males and females in each of the 
categories of value of assets revealed that the males have a more 
favourable attitude than the females and the mean differences are 
also significant in all the categories. This suggests that the value 
of assets possessed do not iufiuence the differential attitude main¬ 
tained by males and females with regard to child-rearing. 

OonolubiOn 

The analysis of the results regarding the attitude of the rural 
parents towards child-rearing has revealed that the males, the high 
socio-economic statns group, those with higher income and with ac¬ 
quired occupations like government services, business and trade, pro¬ 
fessions and those who belonged to the caste groups like Muslims, 
Christians and high caste, maintain a more favourable attitude to- 
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wards (iliild-rearing Ihuu those who heloiig to lusser levels in each 
of these variables. As far a.s the value of assets is uoiiuerned, inalea 
with assets valued at Ha. 1000 and also Ks. IU,IK)U and above have a 
more favourable attitude than those in the other levels. However, 
the feinalo.s with aasets valued at Rs. 10,000 and above have a more 
favourable attitude than those in the other levels. 

With regard to age among males, the higlier age group (31 years 
and above) have a more favourable attitude than those in lower age 
group (30 years and below). 

Ill the general eoiuiiurison between males and females and also 
ill all other comparisons in caeh of tlie variables, it was found con¬ 
sistently that males have niaintiiiued a more favourable attitude than 
the females. However, the mean differences are. not significant in 
certain categories or levels in caeh of the variables studied. This 
result is indicative of a less favourable altitude among the females 
towards child-rearing practices regardless of the nature of the socio¬ 
economic conditions that prevail in their home environment. It is 
likely, as pointed out earlier, that the traditional values which is 
very much in the nature of the Indian woman fosters an attitude 
which is in keeping with the traditional structures regarding the 
upbringing of the children. 
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A Factorial Study of the Personality 
Traits of Popular Teachers 


Ldkeah Kml 


The present study was undertaken with .a 
view to identify the personality traits that 
differentiate popular teachers and to find out 
the conmon factors in the differentiating traits 
through factor analysis. 


In general, it seems a fair assumption that teachers whom lear¬ 
ners like best arc those who have the best interaction with pupils 
and, therefore, the potentiality for greater success in teaching. This 
assumption is supported by Hart’s pioneer study (1934) who among 
' the interestinjg data found that 80 per cent pupils of his sample of 
study said that the teacher they liked best was also their most elec¬ 
tive teacher. Brookover (1940) was able to show that teachers who 
show a high degree of person-to-person interaction with many 
students tend to he rated high with respect to general teaching com¬ 
petence. Studies (Morse and Wingo, 1968) show that well-liked 
teachers, popular with their students, make well-liked subjects; that 
the subjects taught by well-lilted school teachers are voluntarily 
continued by students, while subjects taught by disliked teachers 
are continued only if they are required. Martin and Stendler (1953) 
in their comments on the finding of the researches in the field of 

The author here expresses his gratitude to the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, New Delhi, for financial assistance for this study. 



r^UtiUM^iaTV xKjUTa i'f 
fVl’UIiAtt XUACJlhUiS 


^iliil(1 developuieut and luariiiug, riMiiurk that, it’ llivie iu ttci-L'pliuico 
of the teacher by the pupil and if the kuruiut; aituutiun is reward¬ 
ing one, then the pupil learns frgiu teacher. Wickuiun (1D28) iu 
ou investigation of the behaviour problems of children showed that 
disorders or behaviour difficulties iu the chissruum were produced 
more by the teachers, aud that they could not be acuouutud for mere¬ 
ly in terms of the attributes of children themselves. The children 
imi tate the behaviour of au admired teacher and they do not imitate 
the behaviour of a teacher whom they dislike. Klausmeier (lUGl), 
too, is of the opinion that students seek help from a respected and 
admired teacher in solving a variety of problems urigiiiuliug iu the 
home, neighbourhood aud sehuul. Thus, (lie edueatiunal institutions 
do need a large number of tuachens willi pei-suiuility traits that may 
be liked and admired by x^upils in view of the iiupurlaucu of such 
teachers in the educational matrix, h'ur tliis it is needed to know 
the personality traits that differentialo pojiuhir teachers from those 
not liked by the pupils, so that these traits may be looked for at the 
time of recruiting people fur teaeher-lrainiug or teaching jobs. 

Thi Present Study 

The present study was undertaken witli a view to identify the 
personality traits that differoiitiale teacliers who are impular with 
their students and to ffnd out the eommuii faetors in the differeuliat- 
ing traits with the help of faetorial analysis. 

Mstuods 


Sampling 

The sampling was dono iu two phases; 

(i) Sampling fur identification of differentiating personality 
traits of popular teachers. The term poi}ulnr i.s generally used both 
by laymen and soeial scientists. In common language a person 
popular in a particular group is one who is admired or liked ‘general¬ 
ly’ by persons of the group. Since the concept ‘generally’ is vague, 
it was decided to make it objective by fixing a proportion the Uldiig 
of which would be called the liking of the people in ‘general’. It 
was decided that a teacher be considered to be ‘popular’ with a 
group of students when he is liked by at least 80 per cent of the 
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group. The Icaeliers at the oHut cxtrcnic*, that is, those liked oy » 
only 20 per cent or leas to be ‘not popular' with that group of 
students. 

Twenty high and higher secondary schools were randomly select 
ed from the State of Haryana. It is important to mention here that 
some higher secondary schools do not run seventh class and theie 
is no such class as eleventh in high schools. Hence, it was decided 
to take only eighth, ninth and tenth classes of the selected schools 
ill the sample. The cluster.'? of all the students on rolls of these 
classes were selected in the school cho.scn, 

The students were asked to write the names of five teachers^ 
whom they liked the most on a proforma supplied to them by the 
investigator. They were directed not to write down their own nama 
or roll numbers on the proformas to enable them to give their franl 
and sincere opinion. The inve.stigator suiiervised the proeeaa of 
filling the proformas by the students personally. It was done con¬ 
fidentially and in the abaenee of any niomber of the teaching staf 
of the institution. This helped the students to think freely in a 
calm and congenial atraosphere of their classroom setting. Tha 
same procedure was applied in all the twenty selected schools. The 
total number of the students from whom the opinion regarding the 
popularity of the teachers was sought eanve out to 6677. 

All the 6677 proformas were arranged school-wise in 20 pilffl, 
each pile representing one school. The number of the students, who 
had shown likings for a particular teacher on the proformas, wen 
recorded by making tally inarlis against the name of each teacher. 
The tallies were totalled for all the teachers, named on proformai 
by the students, school-wise for all the twenty schools separately, 
The total tallies of all the teachers were converted into percentages, 
The teacher who was liked by 80 per cent students or more wjs 
designated as ‘popular' and the teacher who was liked by 20 pa 
cent students or less as ‘not popular’ in the school. The total nuh' 
her of the ‘popular’ teachers came out to be 124 and that of the ‘sol 
popular’ ones to 100 only. To make the computation som^Vl^l 
easier, it was decided to keep the number at 100 in both the gffjjpj!? 
and so 24 teachers were weeded out randomly from the grpup^Ql 
124 popular teachers. But. these were.,-put back in. the sample 
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second phase for computing the correlations. 

(ii) Sampling for computing corrdationn hriu'cm iht. differrn- 
Hating personality traits. Tlir sample of 124 popular lcurhpr.s was 
furtlier inereimocl to 200 for llu* purpose of eompiiling correlations 
by selecting eleven more rcIiooIm randotnly from the Slate of Ilaryunn. 
The total number of students in eighth, ninth and tenth classes of 
these schools from whom the opinion regarding the popularity of 
teachers was sought eanu! out to be 4,4151. The 124 teachers who 
came out to be popular in the first phase eould have formed tlie 
complete group for correlating the scores obtained by them on dif¬ 
ferentiating personality trails, but it was thought that this number 
may lead to greater margin of error in the correlations which were 
going to be the bases for all further computations. It may he point¬ 
ed out that the smallness of number in the fir.st phase was not harm¬ 
ful as the formula for testing the significance of differenee between 
the means does take cognizance of the size of N’s and make duo 
amends if they are small, by ineroasing the S.Iil, of the difference 
and eonsciiuontly demanding a larger differenee between the means 
to be significant. 

Tool 

Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (,JGPP) of Cattell 
was used to identify the differentiating pei-sonality traits of popular 
teachers. Coverage of personality by this test is ensured hy tlio 
sixteen functionally independent and psycdiologically meaningful 
dimensions, Bach of the sixteen scales brings an entirely new piece 
of information about a person. The investigators "Warburton, 
Butcher and Forrest (1963) have found that some traits of the 16PF 
Test can be fair predictors of teaching Bucec.s.s and this they regarded 
as of significant promise to suggest their use ns part of selection pro¬ 
cedures, 


Procedure 

(a) Identification of the differential traits of popular teachers, 
The 16 PF Teat was administered to 100 popular and 100 not popular 
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PEtlSONAMTY TRAITS OP 
POPULAR TBACIIEKS 


tcacliPi'K. Tlie tost data ivcro polloetpcl. The moans and B.D.’r wore 
calcultttt'd HPparatfly for oaidi group on em-h trait, of Iho lost, Thou 
the signiflottUL'O of tlic difforcneo botwooii thi' moan acoros of tho two 
groups of teaelicrs on diflPrrcnt trail iiiraaui'i'mmlK was tested against 
the null hypothesis of ‘no differeiiee’ by eulculating the staiulurd 
errors of the differences and the (i.R.’s. A (hit. value of l.Ofi or 
more rejected the mill hypothesis at .()."> level of signifieanee. The 
different values of means, S.D.’s and C.R/s are givim in Table 1. 

The significantly difTereiit mean scores of popular teachers ivere 
found to lie on the xmdcrlined poles of the following differentiating 
traits (cf. Table 1). 


(1) A. Bo-sorvod 
(3) Ti. XioaH iiitollignnt 

(3) 0. Affoolod by fonlings 

(4) P. Sober 

(6) O. Pxpedtonli 
(0) H. Shy 

(7) I. Fough-mindM 

(8) N. Forthright 

(9) 0. Placid 

(10) Qt XJndiiioiplinod Bolf Conflict 

(11) Q| Pelaxtd 


Vo, Out-goiitg 
Vi. Mare irUelligiint 
Vi, EinoUomlly sUthU 
Vi, Happy-go-lucky 
V». ConieictUioui 
V», VctUurtiotM 
Vi. I’onder-mindcd 
Vi. Shrewd 
Vi. Apprehonsiva 
Vi. C’otUrollrAl 
Vi. Tenso 


(b) Extraction of canmon factors. Tliough Cattell (19R2) has 
labelled his personality traits as primary and called them functional¬ 
ly iudepeudent, yet they arc not likely to be so in all the groups, 
especially in. the well defined ones with a strong common character¬ 
istic attribute like amiability of a popular teacher. Thus to extract 
common factors in the eleven differentiating Cattell’s personality 
traits of popular teachers, fifty-five inter-corrclations were computed 
between these traits, which are given in Tabic 2. 

A number of procedures for factor analysis to extract common 
factors have been proposed. In view of the disadvantages of the 
methods of 'Principal ComiJoncnts* and ‘Maximum Likelihood’ with 
respect either to psychological interpretation or calculations, it was 
decided to use the ‘Centroid Method’ of Thurstone for the factor 
analysis of the correlation matrix. 
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TAEL^ 8 

Correlationa Beimen DiffcTentiating Trails 


Trait 

A 

B 

0 

F 

a 

H 

1 

N 

0 

Qi 

Qi 

A 

X 

.02 

.06 

.10 

.22 

.27 

.07 

.11 

.06 

.17 

—.00 

B 

.02 

X 

.03 

—.07 

.32 

.11 

—.11 

.13 

—.02 

.10 

—.11 

0 

.06 

.03 

X . 

—.02 

.22 

.36 

.—23 

—.03 

—.38 

.26 

— .61 


.10 

—.07 

—.02 

X 

—.20 

.27 

—.00 

—.11 

—.26 

— .16 

.08 

G 

.22 

.32 

.22 

—.20 

X 

.10 

—.03 

.26 

—12 

.13 

—.26 

H 

.27 

.11 

.36 

.27 

.10 

X 

—.11 

.02 

—.26 

.18 

—.37 

I 

.07 

—.11 

—.23 

—.06 

—.03 

.11 

X 

.04 

.20 

—.10 

.17 

N 

.11 

.18 

—.03 

—.11 

.26 

.02 

.04 

X 

.04 

.04 

—.08 

0 

.06 

—.02 . 

—.38 

.26 

—.12 

—.26 

.20 

.04 

—X 

—.12 

.02 

Q. 

.17 

.10 

.26 

—.10 

.13 

.18 

—.10 

.04 

—.12 

X 

—.82 

Qi 

.-.00 

—.11 1 

—.61 

00 

o 

—.26 

—.37 

.17 

—.08 

.02 

—.32 

X 


For the first round of analysis the connminalitic>s at the be¬ 
ginning and after extraction of each factor were guessed to be the 
highest correlations in the columns of the correlation mnirix in 
Table 2 and the subsequent residual matrices. Thus, the communali- 
ties were changed after the extraction of each factor. After the 
first round of analysis the difference between the guessed and the 
obtained communalities in some of the factors was more than .10. 
Hence, the factorisation was done afresh, starting with these new 
communalities without maldng any adjustment in the diagonal cells 
subsequently. It was found that the communalities that were obtain¬ 
ed from the factor matrix after the very first reiteration became 
stable, that is, they did not differ by more than .10 from the com¬ 
munalities with which the factorisation was started the second lime. 
None of the differences was more than .0574 and this was consider¬ 
ed to be satisfactory in the light of the remarhs of Guilford that 
“if the discrepancies are as large as .10, either positive or negative, 
we do well to start the extractions all over again, using new guesses 
baaed on the computed communalities we found the first time 
through” (1954, p, 494), 

The analysis was stopped after Factor lY in the first round 
because seven loadings of the Factor V fell short of Guilford and 
Lacey’s criterion. They stopped factorizing, “when the product of 
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two higlioat f(wt<ir loadttigfl falls ln'lnw ^ (ThomRon, 19f?l 

p. 122). Six loadiiigH out of eli’vc'ii of Fantor V also fell bflow twicii 
their standard errors determined by ISmpirieal Formula of Burt 
(Thomson, p, 123), anil Thomson says, “If half the loadings of a 
factor fall below twice their standard errors thus found, Vernon 
recommends rejection of the factor” (Thomson, p. 123). lienee, the. 
Factor V was rejected and the, factorization was carried vip to four 
factors in the first subficquent reiteration also. The loadings after 
the first reiteration are given in the Table 3. 


TABLE 8 

Pnetor Matrix {A/(er Fir»t Rniieratiott.) 


Trait 

1 

Factohr 

n 

m 

IV 

A 


.40 

.28 

—.22 

B 

.31 

.20 

—.20 

.10 

0 

.60 

—.23 

.26 

.17 

F 

^.20 

.10 

.67 

.10 

Q 

.66 

.20 

—30 

.14 

H 

.47 

.10 

.48 

.10 

1 

—.21 

.16 

—.10 

—.27 

N 

.18 

.23 

—.22 

—.00 

0 

—6« 

.68 

—.03 

.07 

Qs 

.43 

.02 

.0.3 

—.08 

. 

—.74 

.20 

—.18 

.13 


It was seen after the first reiteration that even the loadings of 
the Factor IV decisively fell below the lower limit set by Guilford 
and Lacey, and satisfied Vernon's criterion set for the rejection of a 
factor. But this factor too was included in the rotation that follow¬ 
ed as a residual factor to help the interpretation. 

(c) Boiation of reference axes. Psychologists differs vigorous¬ 
ly on the question of rotation. Thursloiie and his followers hold 
rotation to be essential for psychological interpretation of factors, 
In order to give meaning and fixity to the factor pattern for inter¬ 
pretation Thurstone (194'7, p. 335), introdneed the idea of rotation 
to 'Simple Structure’. Simple structure can he orthogonal or oblique, 
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depending on the fact whether the reference axes have maintained 
their 90° separation and their iiideprndeuee after rotation or not. 
Mostly psychologists prefer orthogonal rotation heeause so long as fac- 
tors are orthogonal, the loadings in the matrix of factor loadings 
are also the correlations between the factors and the leats. In the 
present case, the factor matrix shown in Table 3 did seem to admit 
an orthogonal simple structure, since the spread of test dots, when 
plotted in six pairs of reference frames of the four primary axes, 
showed that orthogonal rotation was possible. Hence, the axes were 
rotated Orthogonally to simple structure in four dinieimoiis using 
the 'Method of Two Dimensional Sections’. Loading up to .20 
were treated as insignificant for attaining the simple .structure. The 
final fifth Rotated Factor Matrix is represented in Tabic 4. 

DABLE 4 

Jtotated Pewtor Matrix 

Factouh 

n in 17 

—.287 .060 .0*42 

.117 .307 H-.104 

.648 f-.()60 .127 

—.127 —.473 —.328 

.231 .030 —.036 

,196 —.102 — 030 

—.304 .062 .003 

—.080 .340 .043 

—.060 .004 —.498 

.183 .172 .106 

—.600 —.074 —.466 


Tbait 


A. Beserved 7s, Outgoing 

B. Less Intelligent 7s. More Intelligent 

0. Affected by feelinga 7s. Emotionally Slablo 
p. Sober 7s. Hoppy-go-luoky 

Q, Expedient 7s, ConsoiontiouB 

H. Sby 7s. Ventureflomo 

I. Tough-minded 7s, Tondor-mindod 

N. Forthright 7s. Shrowd 

O. Plaoid7s. Appreheneivo 

Qs Undiaoiplined Self-oonfliot 7s. Controlled 
Q 4 Relaxed 7s. Tenee 


.648 

.100 

.372 

.204 

.260 

.071 

—.096 

,102 

—.000 

.300 

—.446 


Interpretation of Factors 

Actually situations, original and those derived consequently 
from rotations suffer in all analyses from the error component of 
the original R-matrix based on a given sample. This factor has 
been considered by Thurstone (1947, Preface vii), also and he says 
that we cannot afford to be too much conceruod with “numerical 
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minutiae” whicli may If’atl tjiip astray fr<iin coiicpiitual formulation 
that coiiKlitutc lilt* n*fil Koal. (fuilfonl ii. TiOS), too advises 

us to ignore values lielow .10 or more in iivactieal situations and 
treat them a.s zero InadinRS. Ileiiei*, in view of the.se situations load¬ 
ings above .30 were treated as substimlial for interpretation that 
follows. 

Factor L Paetnr T has pretty high positive loadings of .071 
and .548 in the test.s ineiisuriiig traits II (Shy F.'?. Venturc.soine) 
and A(Rc.servi'd Vs. Outgoing) rp,Hpeetively, followed by substantial 
loadings of .372 and .300 in ClAffeeted by feelings Fs. Emotionally 
stable) and Qa(Undisciplined self-eonfliet F.?. Controlled) rcspeetivc- 
ly. On the other hand, this factor luus substantial negative loading 
of—.445 in the tp.st measuring trait (ii(Relaxed F.f. Tense). Ite load¬ 
ings in the other traits are less than .30 and, hence, of no value 
according to the criterion accepted above for interpretation. 

The trait in 'which this factor ha.s more than .30 positive load¬ 
ings have the following pole.s nt the upper ends: (i) Out-going, (ii) 
Emotionally .stable, (iii) Venturesome, (iv) Controlled. On the 
other hand, tho lo'W'er pole of the only trait in w'hioh this factor has 
a substantial negative loading of more than ,30 i.s represented by 
the attribute of being; (v) relaxed. 

This moans that the eoinmon of factor under consideration re¬ 
presents something which is common in all the five attributes men¬ 
tioned above, and in order to give a suitable name to it 'wc have to 
look for this common denominator. Some help in searching out tho 
name may also be got from the attribute that has the highest load¬ 
ings of this factor, that is, “Venturesomencss”. In view of these 
considerations it will be appropriate to call this factor, a factor of 
“Striving”. It is a positive trait which makes a man capable of 
seeking new avenue.s for fulfilment in si>ite of the risks involved. It 
appears to make an individual pushing to seek success. 

\ Summing up, in the context of the personality of a teacher it 
may he said that the teaeliev having a good amount of this common 
factor in his personality will be ready to try new experiments with 
his pupils in matters of maintenance of discipline, assessment, teach¬ 
ing techniques, etc., will be emotionally responsive to his pupils in 
a placid manner witlionl being exuberant and will be able to give 
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proper leadership to the social group of the class. All these attri¬ 
butes seem to constitute popularity. . i < eco 

Factor II. Factor II has high pretty negative btuliug of —.650 
in Usts a^aanrinp trails 0 (Placid V,. Apprtosive) 

Bca O IReliiied Vs Tense) respeetively followed by a substantial 
rf 864 in I (Toueb-mlnded Vs. Tender-mimled) . It las 
Z of .548 ill E (Affected by Feel- 

^”^^The S?in*Sieh this^factor has more than .30 negative load¬ 
ings have the following poles at the lower end.s: (i) 

(iil Placid, (iii) Eelaxed. On the other hand, the upper polo o 
L only trait in which this factor has a ™ 

of more than .30 is represented by the attribute of being, ( ) 

^’^^Th/mSi that the common factor under eonsideration re- 
presents something which is common in all the four polar attributes 

Lntioned above. Some help in findii^ out 
got from the attribute that has the highest loading of this factor 
that is ‘placidity’. In view of all these eonsideratioiis it will be 
IpprJriSe b clll this factor, a factor of ‘Self -Confidence’ It re- 
prLnts a well knit personality. It appears to make an individual 

self-reliant and realistic. , 

Hence, it may be concluded that the teacher having n good 
amount of this common factor in his personality will be P^ac^ical 
and confident. He will also tend to be firm in his dealings, but his 
firmness will be tempered with placidity and calmness. It has been 
brought out by Hart (1934) that teachers who are somewhat firm, 
calm and confident, but not harsh, are liked by their studonte. ^ 
Factor III Factor III has pretty positive loading of .63J in 
the test measuring trait G (Expedient T». Conscientious) follmwd 

by substantial loading of .397 and .349 in B (Less intelUgcnt Vs. 
More intelligent) and N (Forthright 7s. Shrewd) respectively. On 
the other hand, this factor has substantial loading of—.473 in test 
measuring trait F (Sober 7s. Happy-go-lucky). _ ^ 

The traits in which this factor has more than .30 positive loacy 
ings have the following poles at the upper ends: (i) More Intelli¬ 
gent, (ii) Conscientious, (hi) Shrewd. The lower pole of the only 
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trait in wliiuli this I’aclor litis a substanliiil negulive loading ot more 
.30 is represented by the attribute of being: (iv) yober. 

In order to give a suitable name to tliis factor we have to look 
for a denomiiiutor uouituon in all the four attributes incutioned 
above. Some help in hunting out the name may also be got from 
the attributes that has the highc.st loading of this factor, that is, 

‘ Gonseientiousness'. In view of these i;onsideration.s this factor may 
be called a factor of ‘Ability and I’erscverauec'. Perseverance 
makes ability functional; it is like its lubricant, A teacher wliu has 
a good deal of this coiumon factor in his |>ersonaUty is likely to be 
intelligent, eonseientiou.s and objective. 

Factor IV. l*'actor IV ha.s pretty high negative loading of —,498 
in the test inea-suring trait 0 (Placid Vs. Apprehensive) followed 
by substantial loadings of—.455 and—.328 in tests measuring traits 
Qi (Eelaxed Vs, Tense) and 1?' {Sober Vs. Happy-go-Lucky), res- 
peetivoly. 

The trails in which this factor has more than .30 negative load¬ 
ings have the following poles at the lower endst (i) Sober, (ii) 
Placid, (iii) llelaxed. This means that this factor represents some¬ 
thing which is common in all the three negative polai’ attributes 
mentioned above. Some help in searching out the name may also 
be got from the attribute that has the highest loading of this factor, 
that is, ‘Placidity’. In view of these considerations this factor may 
be called the factor of ‘Calmnoas’. This is a factor of serenity alone. 
In the context of the personality of a teacher it may be said that 
serenity and calmness seem to be conducive to congenial relationship 
between the teacher and the taught. 
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On Representation in 
Short-Term Memory 

A Developmental Study 


T. 8 SaraswcUhi 


This ntufly of dcvdopmc-ntul changes in 
short-ttrm memory includcsi (a) an investiga¬ 
tion into the effect of three diffirent modes of 
presentation of stimvli (motor, visual and verbal} 
on the short-term memory (UTM) of children at 
three agc-levcls (KXh, Glass HI, and Oiaas TI); 
(b) an investigation into the effect of three types 
of interference tasks (motor, visual and verbal) 
on each of the three modes of presentation; and 
(e) an investigation into the inicraetions, if any, 
between the mode of presentation, the interference 
tasks and the age of the subjects. 


One of the issues tliat has attracted much attention of the de¬ 
velopmental psychologists in recent years has been concerning the 
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ways in whicli a cTiild’s expuricnccs with his world are eiieoded and 
stored. The cognitive developmeutal theories i)ropo.sed by Piaget 
(1954) and Bruner (1966) have made a particularly significant iin. 
pact in this direction. 

Commenting on the developmental aspects of memory, Piaget 
(1968) says; 

It is customary to represent memory as a system ol coding and de¬ 
coding, which naturally assumes the iiucrvciti’ioii ol a code. But, 
curiously enough, this code itself has been studied very little, as 
if it were taken for granted that the code stays the same through¬ 
out development.... .On the other hand.. ..the most likely 
hypothesis is thac the memory code...is modified during develop¬ 
ment, and depends at any given moment on the subject's opera¬ 
tional level (pp. 1-2). 

While difEerences may exist in their formulations, both Piaget's 
and Bruner’s theories recognize three moiU's of representatiou; 
action (sensory motor or eiiactive representation), image (ilconio 
representation), and symbol (syiubolie rcpreHcutation). Tliat these 
three media can he considered as important landmarks in develop¬ 
ment is brought out in Bruner’s words: 

At first the dxild's world is known to him principally by the habi¬ 
tual actions he uses for coping with it. In time clierc is added a 
technique of representation through imagery that is relatively free 
of action. Gradually, there is added a new and powerful method 
of translating action and image into language, providing stiU a 
third system of representation (Bruner, 1966, p.l). 

Bruner particularly emphasizes that the three representational 
systems are parallel and each is unique, but also capable of partial 
translation, one into the other, accounting for th& impulsion to 
cognitive growth. 

Attempts to study the proposition of developmental changes in 
the mods of representation and its functional signlfi.cance for learn¬ 
ing and memory, have resulted in interesting, if somewhat contra¬ 
dictory findings. This is not surprising considering the complexity 
of the theory regarding the development of representation. Selected 
researches in the area have been reviewed by a number of leading 
workers in the field (Flavell, 1970, Rohwer, 1970; Eeese, 1970; 
Paivio, 1970). Vast differences in methodology, age of 3$ and 
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materials used in different studies makes comparisons difficult and 
of limited value, 

A review of literature in field suggests the possibility of a de¬ 
velopmental study of short-term memory usiug different modes of 
presentation and interference tasks. 

The overall aim of the present investigation is to study the de¬ 
velopmental changes in short-term memory. This includes: (a) in¬ 
vestigations of the effect of three different modes of presentation of 
stimuli (motor, visual and verbal) on the short-term memory (STM) 
of children at three age levels (ICG., Class III and Class VI); (b) 
investigations of the effect of three types of interference tasks (motor, 
visual and verbal) on each of the three modes of presentation for 
the three age-group,s; and (e) investigations of interactions, if any, 
between mode of presentation and interference tasks and the age of 
the subjects. 

Theory and available empirical evidence suggest that there may 
be developmental difference.'i in the facilltative effects of modality 
on STM performance. Available information also indicates that 
there may be developmental differences in the effect of different types 
of interpolated tasks on the STM of children. Finally, it is hypothe¬ 
sized that there will probably be a significant increase in STM capa¬ 
city with increasing age, as revealed in memory performance. 

Method 


Study I 

Subjects, Fifty-four Sn participated in this study, 18 from 
each of three grades—^It.G., Class III and Class VI. All the children 
were enrolled in David Edwards Elementary School, Ames, Iowa, 
U.S.A., with the exception of one Mexican boy who was fluent in 
Englisli, all the Sa were white Caucasian. There were equal num¬ 
ber of boys and girls at each grade level. The mean age of the Ss 
at each grade level was—Grade KG.: 6 yeai's, 7,5 months; Grade 3: 
8 years, 8.5 months; Grade 6: 11 years, 9.6 months. Three boys 
and three girls at each grade level were randomly assigned to one 
of the three experimental groups. Three of the initially selected 8b 
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from grade K.G. had to be replaced by three others because of lack 
of sustained attention. 

Design, With three niodea of stimulus presentation (verbal, 
visual, and motor) and three types of interpolated activities (verbal, 
visual and motor), there were nine treatment eombinations. For 
practical reasons it was decided to limit the number of experimental 
sessions per child to three. Since the within-subjects interaotioiiB 
were of particular interest in this study, a partially balanced in. 
complete block design was used, resulting in three experimental 
groups at each age level. The design of the study is presented in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


Experhnonlal Deaign : Study 1 


Moda of Iniarftrenca 

Moda of alimulua preamtation 

VEnVAi. VisOAii Motor 

Verbal 

Group 3 

Group 2 

Group 3 

ViaueJ 

Group 3 

Group 1 

Group 1 

Kotor 

Group 2 

Group 2 

Group 1 


There were three boys and three girhi at each grade level in 
each experimental group. The order of presentation of treatments | 
within the experimental groups was counterbalanced. 

Siimulus Materials. In order to make the stimulus materials 
for the verbal and visual modes of presentation clearly distinct 
abstract words and abstract line drawings were used in Study I. 

The abstract words were; Life, Truth, Hope, Cost, Time, Length, 
Idea, and Trouble. Out of these, a subset of five word.s was chosen 
randomly for each of the 20 trials. The words were chosen from a 
list of 16 abstract nouns used by Paivio and Yuille (1966). All the 
words have a Thorndike-Lodge (1944) AA rating and are reported 
as low in imagery and high in meaulngfulness across the elementary 
grade levels (Paivio & Yuille, 1968). 

Eight black and white line drawings of abstract figures com¬ 
prised the memory set for the visual mode. The drawings were 
mounted on 6x3.5 inch cardboard pieces. Six of these difficult-to- 
label stimuli had been used by Kingsley and Hagen (1969) with 
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preschool children. A subset of five randomly chosen dra^vings was 
used for each trial. 

For the motor mode, cifflii geuiiieti'icul designs cut out on a 
9X3 X.12 inch cardboard picec-s were used, Th(*se could be mount¬ 
ed vertically on a wooden block with a groove in tlic cejitru. As in 
the verbal and visual mode, a subset of five designs, randomly soleot- 
cd, was used for each trial. 

The materials for tho inttirpolatcd activiliefi consisted of: (a) 
A list of words acoustically similar to those included in tlie memory 
set (verbal inlerfercnoe); (b) a set of the line drawings, visually 
similar to but not included in the memory set (visual interfcrenice); 
(c) a geometrical design cut out oii 12x4X.i2 inch cardboard piece 
(motor interference). 

Procedure. Each subject wtis te.sted individually in three ex¬ 
perimental .sessiou.s. Each session consisted of two practice and 20 
experimental trials of a specified mode. The presentation time was 
approximately 20 minutes. For 10 of the 20 trials, the presentation 
of the memory set was folh;vv<‘d by immediate probe recall test. For 
the remaining 10 trials, a specified interference activity was intro¬ 
duced for eight sets between presentatiun and recall. The trials 
with and without interpolated activity were randomized in order of 
presentation. Each serial position was tested four times every 
session. 

The general j)roccdure for all three modes of presentation was 
kept as similar as possible. Five black cards were placed in a row 
in front of for the verbal and motor condition.^, so that S'b res¬ 
ponse always consisted of pointing to tlie card in the correct position. 
Order of presentation was from fif’s left to right. 

Specific procedures. Visual Mode of Presentation. The pro¬ 
cedure used for the visual mode of pre.sentation was essentially a 
replication of Atkinson, Hansen and Bernbacli, (1964) procedure. 
The memory set consisted of eight abstract line drawings. On each 
trial, a subset of five cards was randomly selected and shown 
one at a time at a 3-sec. rate. After each card was shown to S, it 
was placed face down on the table, so that after all five cards were 
presented, they formed a horizontal row in front of S. For trials 
with immediate recall, a cue card identical to one of the cards pre¬ 
sented on that trial was then placed face-up on the table and 8 asked 
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to indicate the card that would match the cue card. For trials with 
interpolated activity, an interference in a specified mode was intro¬ 
duced between presentation of the memory items and the cue card. 
'When, incorrect in the first choice, 8 was asked to make a second 
choice after which, if necessary, the correct card was shown by E. 

Verbal Mode of Presentation. The procedure was similar to 
that used in the visual mode of presentation, ezeexit that five ab¬ 
stract words were read aloud by E. A row of five black cards 
(5x3i) inch was placed in front of 8 and E pointed to one card 
at a time while reading out the words. The cue word was spoken 
by E and asked to indicate the card in the row with which the 
word was associated. 

Motor Mode of Presentation. As in the verbal mode, a row of 
five blank cards was placed in front of 8. The memory take consist¬ 
ed of associating a specific motor movement with a card in each of 
the five positions. One geometrical de.sign at a time was mounted 
on a wooden block and 8 asked to trace it with a pencil. As 8 
finished tracing each design E pointed to the blank card with which 
it was to be associated. The cue card was one of the geometrical 
designs presented during a given trial. The E mounted the design 
on the wooden block and asked 8 to trace it. 8 was then asked to 
indicate the card with which the design was associated. 

Scoring. Every correct first and second choice response was 
given a score of ‘2’ and ‘1’ respectively. 

Siudy 11 


Subjects. Twelve children, two boys and two girls from each of 
the three grade levels (K, 3 and 6) participated in Study II. Of 
the twelve, six children (one boy and one girl from each age group) 
had participated in Study I and were chosen on the basis of high 
performance and motivation (Group I). The other six children 
participated only in Study II (Group II). All 8b were enrolled 
at David Edwards Elementary School, Ames, Iowa. With the ex¬ 
ception of one boy from Hawaii who was fluent in English, all 8b 
were white Caucasian. The mean age of the 8b at eaeh grade level 
was—Grade K; 6 years; Grade 3; 8 years, 7 months; Grade 6: 11 
years, 6 months. 
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Design. A complpte wthin »*?« dcRij^i was iiRPtU Bach child 
was tested on all the 3x3, ModalityX InforfiTcncP comhinatioiis. 
For Group I Ss who had ijarlicipalprl in Study I and for whom 
data was available on three treatment eombinationa, data on tlie re¬ 
maining treatmenta was collected in four additional aessions. For 
Group 11, data was collected in 6 seasiona, one apsaion per day. 
Procedure. The stimnhiH materiala used and the procedure 
were identical to those need in Btudy T. 

Esstnyrs anu DiacusatON 

Age Differences in Memory Performance 

There waa a significant inercaap in memory performance with 
the increasing age in both studies (Study I: P(2,3G)=:63.38, 
p c.OOlj Study TIj P (2, (5)=:42.3fi, p. <.001). The mean re¬ 
call for both studiea are presented in Table 2. Comparisons among 
these means using the Newman-Keuls procedure (Snedecor & 


VABUB t 

Ago mjfareiuM in Moan BtrMl .S'eorw 


Aor (Gbawe) 


fi-0 (K) 

S-SfOr. 3) 

ll-12{at. 6) 

Btudy I 

8.20 

11.28 

14.81 

Study II 

8.66 

10.60 

16.06 


Cochran, 1967; p. 273), indicated that the children in the sixth grade 
performed significantly, better than children in the two lower grades. 
The difference between recall scores of K,G. and third graders, was 
significant in Study I hut not in Study II. 

The differences in performance among the age groups is not 
surprising in that it has been documented in many other studies 
(e.flf., Atkinson, ei al., 1964; Hansen, 1965; Neufeldt, 1966). 

Developmental studies using many different types of materials, 
and methods of presentation, have generally agreed in showing that 
STM increases over a wide age range. Atkinson, et al. (1964) found 
that 5-year-olds scored a higher proportion of correct first-choice 
responses over all serial positions than did 4-year-olds. The ten-year- 
old 8n in Hansen (1965) study made more correct choices at all 
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retention intervals than their 5-year-old Sh. Nenfeldt (1966) found 
a significant age nniiu effect, which resulted from the better overall 
performance of the Ifi-year-old when compared to the 8-year- 
olds in a dichotic listening task. Supportive evidence also comes 
from Belmont (1967) using fifs from 8 years to adulthood. Improv¬ 
ed performance with age was observed in both the perceptual STM 
(Belmont, 1967) and Verbal STM tasks (Belmont & Butterfield 
1969). More recently Keely, (1971) has reported significant im¬ 
provement with age on all four STM tasks u.scd in her study. In 
her study, a visual STM task with easy- or hard-to-label displays 
and with or without repetition, of stimuli over trials was used with 
4-, 8-, and 14-year-old 8s. 

While the design of the present investigation does not permit 
analyses of whether the observed age differences are due to differ¬ 
ences in memory storage capacity or due to differences in strategies 
used for acquisition and retrieval, the latter possibility cannot he 
overlooked. 

Sex Differences in Memory Performance 

No significant sex difference in memory performance was observ¬ 
ed in either Study I or Study II (FZ-l-O), Nor did sex interact 
significantly with the other independent variables namely, Age, Mode, 
and Interference. 


Ini&tf&eeme Effects 

^he over-all significance of interference effect was observed in 
both Study I and II (Study I: F (1, 36) =52.85, p. .001; Study 
II: F (3, 18) =9.03, p. Z .01), Thus, interpolated activity bet¬ 
ween presentation and recall significantly lowered memory petfor- 
manfje. It must be remembered that delay was confounded with in¬ 
terference in the present investigation. Comparisons among the 
means (Newman-Keuls) in Study II indicate significant differences 
between all possible comparisons and that the visual interference 
caused maximum forgetting. Motor interference had the least inter¬ 
fering effect. A similar trend was observed in Study I also, 
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The interaction between aflie rihI interferonee elTecta was not 
significant. The abseiiee of .siiili.sfH*Rlty sifriiirieniit interuelion bet¬ 
ween age and inturfereriee i« of iiHiiieular inteivsl here, aa it cor- 
rohorates the existing pvitlenep ttii llw relalion of forgetting rate to 
development. Although this investigation \vb.s not Hpccifieally design¬ 
ed to study age differences in forgetting rate as such, some observ¬ 
ations regarding the same appear relevant here. 

As Belmont and Butterfield (lf)69) have pointed out evidence 
from studies testing STM over two or more retention intervals show 
no reason to believe that forgetting rate is related to development. 
Mated evidence comes from studies using either an unfilled interval 
or intervals filled with some interpolated activity betw'cen item pre¬ 
sentation and test (Atkinson ef. oh, 1{)64; Hansen, 1965 j Macoby 
and Hagen, 1965; Belmont, 1967). In tlie present investigation 
the retention interval was Ailed by any one of the three rehearsal 
preventing activities (motor, visual or verbal). Although it is risky 
to infer from negative findings, evidence from the present investi¬ 
gation and from tho.se cited above seem to converge, indicating 
absence of developmental differences in tbc rate of forgetting. 

Presentation Made Effects 

The mode main effect and the interaction of mode with age 
failed to reach statistical significance in both Study I and Study II. 

It has been mentioned earlier that research evidence on the de¬ 
velopmental primacy of any mode is quite chaotic at present. The 
negative finding in the present investigation, therefore, is not sur¬ 
prising, Most of the evidence on this controversial issue of change 
in modality preference with age, comes from tlw work of Rohwer 
and his associates (See Rohwer, 1970 a and 1970 b for detailed dis¬ 
cussion), Rohwer’s main hypothesis is that the degree to which the 
visual mode is dominant over the verbal increase with age. Experi¬ 
mental support for this hypothesis are drawn by Rohwer (1970 a) 
from his own data and from his reinterpretation of Dilley and Paivio 
(1968) data, showing that the superiority of pictorial items over 
verbal items increases with age. This interpretation runs cotfnteY 
to Bruner*B (1966) view that the ikonic modes of representation 
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have a developmental priority over tlie verbal modes of represen¬ 
tation. Robwer (1970 a) suggests that language is a coherent sys¬ 
tem ■which is easier to use. Hence, it follows that the verbal mode 
of representing and storing information has developmental primacy, 
Paivio (1970) has suggG.sted that the age trend.s ohservcd for 
the difference between word and picture materials reflect a develop¬ 
mental shift in decoding facility rather than in storage modes. A 
somewhat similar position was held by Corsini, Jacobus and Leonard, 
(1969) who suggested that the apparent increases in the superiority 
of the visual mode are an artifact of the practice of requiring sub¬ 
jects to respond verbally when tested for recall of pair members 
presented as pictures. Using a recognition paired-associate para¬ 
digm, Corsini, d al., (1969) found that preschool children showed 
better recognition memory for pictures than, for words. They con¬ 
cluded that: 

...young children are better able to encode pictorial input but have 
difficulty when the task requires them to translate their ikonic re¬ 
presentation into a verbal response. Tlius even though the young 
child may be better able to encode pictorial information, pictorial 
information will facilitate performance only when certain response 
opportunities are available, but will hinder performance, when other 
responses are called for (p. 193). 

The position held by Paivio (1970) and Corsini d al., (1969) 
regarding the superiority of the visual mode, however, differs in that 
Pai-vio suggests that the visual mode of representation is predomi¬ 
nant at all ages, whereas Corsini et al,, (1969) working primarily 
with preschool 8b suggest that the visual mode has developmental 
primacy. 

In the present investigation, while the analysis of the combined 
scores (immediate recall score+recall score ■with interpolated 
activity) faib 'to reveal the dominance of any one mode, an. examin¬ 
ation of the means for immediate recall alone for visual and verbal 
modes does suggest some trends. The means for the immediate re¬ 
call across, verbal and visual, for the three age groups are present¬ 
ed in Table 3. 

For the mean values presented in Table 3, in Study I the data 
for the visual and verbal modes of presentation came from different 
8a while in Study II this was within-subject variable. The data 
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TABUB a 


Mmh fmnw 


OnAnB 


iliittt lirrnll SrorcM Jnr Vimtil mul Vfrl’nl Mi'ilr* tif 
PrMmtfUinn 

HTlfWV I II 


Matialily Modaiity 


K. a. 

Ill 

VI 


VirllUll 

H.42 

11.17 

IS.SO 


V.‘rbftl 

10.00 

14.01 

15.80 


ViHual 

7.00 

11.25 

16.75 


Vnrhal 


13.2o 

1.7.60 

18.26 


(Table 3) indicate that at all tliesc grade levels the aeores on the 
verbal mode are consialently higher. When the two extreme grade 
levels (K and 6) are compared, the difforenee between tlie visual 
and verbal mode for the kindergarteners appears to be greater than 
it is for the 6th grade children. With the data available from the 
present investigation, except for indicating such a trend, no definite 

conclusions arc possible. , 

Since abstract pictures and abstract w'ords (low imagery) were 
used as stimulus matcTial, it is quite possible that with their super¬ 
ior verbal facility, the Glh graders easily labelled the abstract pictures 
thus making the two modes equivalent for all purposes, 
the post-experimental interview suggests just such a possibility. 
Most of the 6th grade children reported giving specific labels to the 
pictures and using “mental elaborations’* such as forming sentences 
with the given labels. Only three of the kindergarteners (from 
Studies I and II) reported attempts at labelling and even than not 

for all the pictures used. - a 

It is not possible to determine whether the results obtained 
the present investigation ar^ due to the representational abilities of 
Ss, or the differences in the stimulus properties ^ 

different modes, or due to some other yet unidentified factor. 



and verbal 
(p. 246). 


dominance relations 
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The motor mode is not eliosen for comparative purposes here 
because it Avas observed that being confounded with visual exposure 
to stimulus, it ceased to be a motor stinnilus for coding purposes. 
With this additivity of cues, the performance on the motor task at 
all grade levels, exceeded that of the visual, but was inferior to the 
verbal task. 


CoNciiUDiNQ Comments 

The findings of the present study, most specifically the absence 
of a ModeX Age interaction raises doubts regarding the applicability 
of Bruner’s thesis regarding developmental changes in the preferred 
mode of representation to the age-span studied here (5 to 12 years). 
With the ever-increasing bombardment of verbal stimuli through the 
media of television (for American children) and the increasing 
accessibility to the printed material in hooks, the shift to verbal en¬ 
coding of stimuli is likely to occur earlier noAV tban ever before. A 
study similar to the present one using Ss from 2 to 8 years of age 
may provide developmental information that could not be obtained 
in the present study. ■' 

The major issue here remains the failure of the present experi¬ 
ment to detect developmental differences in the relative, eflleiency 
of verbal, pictorial and kinesthetic modes of representation. At 
least three features of the present study make it impossible to give 
a definite answer to the question of whether or not any one of the 
modes has developmental priority. 

(a) The performance of the youngest population, sampled 
here was only slightly above chance level and it is likely 
that this obscured the differences in the effects of the in¬ 
terpolated activities. 

(b) The second age-group in this study consisted of a sample 
of third-graders. It is quite possible that by this age 
compensatory processes may have already developed to 
the point where they obscure the primacy of any one 
mode. 

(c) The motor task was confounded by visual exposure to the 
stimuli, resulting in 5s remembering them a.s "What they 
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looked like”. This lack of distinction between the motor 
and visual inndc nmy ai'aiii have obscured the develop¬ 
mental differences, if any, in modalily preferenee. 
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A Scientific Study of the Results of 
a Pre-University Course (P.U.C) 
Examination-at a Centre 


D. Narayana Naidu 


This siaiisiicdt study of the results of a Pro- 
University Examination (one of the centres) was 
undertaken to provide as a basis for promotion a 
measure of the general ability of the respective 
candidates based on a combination of the results 
in all the subjects. 


Since schools liave existed, teachers and other school officials 
have attempted to measure the abilities of students in each of the 
subjects by examinations. Teachers* marh is a measure of the in¬ 
herited capacity, ability to do and speeifle performance. The 
measure of the abilities of students obtained in these 'ways are re¬ 
garded as possessing a high degree of precision and are considered 
very important. An arbitrary minimum is fixed and a student is 
considered to have passed if the mark obtained by him is equal to 
Or greater than this minimum, say the 'passing mark’, and a student 
is elas-sified as a failure if his mark is below this 'passing mark’. 
Since the early years of this century a number of investigations were 
carried out by eminent educationists to ascertain the accuracy or 
validity of these measures obtained by means of teachers’ estimates 
and marks In examinations. These gave rise to analytical studies of 
the material gathered and statistical methods were freely made use 
of to interpret tke results. In the earlier stages the educational 
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sl^iaticians concentrated their attention on the ‘distribution of 
aWlity’. 

In 1904, Spearman,* for the first time, discovered the 'heirachi- 
aal order’ among correlation coefficients of the abilities of different 
Ktthjeota and propounded the ‘theory of general ability and the 
f^heory of two factors’ which has been built upon this foundation, 
^eae ideas dominated correlation work in its application to psychO' 
logy for a good number of years. In India, the Calcutta University 
Oommissiou of 1917 recognised the importance of a Statistical 
Bureau in the university and recommended for the establishment of 
one in the following words: 

A Special Examinations Board should be set up in the University. 
In Order to deal with the problems of examination on a large 
, scale, it will need the services of a skilled statistician acquainted 
with the modern methods of statistics, who should be a member of 
the Board, Tor, such a Board should also suggest new departures 
and improvements in dealing with various problems involved in 
the setting of question papers, of co-ordinating the marking of a 
set of assistant examiners and of estimating tlie unavoidable ele¬ 
ments of chance in the assignments of mtirks, etc.* 

Subsequently, some studies were undertaken by Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur (1965), Madras University (1962), Baroda 
University (1963), Gauhati University (1965), and University Grants 
Commission (1964), to mention a few, on important aspects of peda¬ 
gogic interest. They related not only to distribution of marks, the 
correlations, etc., but to the various causes of variations in valuation 
by different sets of examiners. 

The object of this paper is to make a pilot analytical study of 
the results of a Pre-University Examination at a centre, making use 
of the statistical methods. For this purpose a centre is selected at 
random from the centres available. In an university examination, 
students should obtain 40 per cent and above in each language sub¬ 
ject and 35 per cent and above in other subjects to be declared 
successful. Incidentally, it may be noted that the minimum of 40 
per cent for languages and 35 per cent for other subjects is fixed 

*G. Spearman, “General Intelligence Objectively Determined and Mea¬ 
sured", Amer. J. Psy.j 1904, XV, 201-92. 

•Report of Calcutta University Commission, Vol. V, Chap. XL. 
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arbitrarily and in no way connected with the setting of the question 
papers and staiidards of valuidiuit. Candidates who fail to get the 
minimum in one or more subjects are sometimes awarded grace marhs 
on an ad hoc basis. Tlte.se are not generally assigned on any scienti* 
fie basis, but depend on the general impression of the chief exami¬ 
ners. The object of the investigation is to give a seieritifio basis for 
giving promotion by a measure of general ability of the respective 
eandidates, bused on tbu combination of results in all subjects. 

The marks obtained by 140 students who had taken Mathematics 
and Physical Seienecs in Pro-University Course in 1970 at a parti¬ 
cular centre were taken for analysis. The Arithmetic Mean (A.M.) 
Standard Deviation (S.D.) and Coefficient of Variation (O.V.) for 
the different subjects are given below: 


UnglUh 

Ttlvffu 

Maiktmatiet 

Physical 

Scitness 

Arithmotio Hnan 30.76 

44.10 

31.13 

34.60 

Standard Oovintiun 0.40 

0.42 

24.60 

10.70 

Oooffloiont of Variatiun (C.V.) 30.86 

14.62 

70.18 

48.46 


The moan in the subjects is less llian the mean in English and 
Telngu. However, it may be noted that the minimum for languages 
is 40 per cent and for other subjects it is 35 per cent. Also the 
means in English and Mathematics are far below the pass marks, 
while the mean in Telugu is greater and the mean in Physical 
Sciences is slightly le.ss than the pass mark, S.D. and G.V. are 
highest in Mathomatica, lowest in Telugu. This shows that there 
is tendency of coneoiitration of the students about the mean in Telugu 
and English and a more even dispersal along the whole range in 
the subjects from S.D. and as well as from C.V. The variability 
in the four subjects can be arranged in the ascending order as 
Telugu, English, Physical Sciences and Mathematics. 

It is of great interest to see whether there is any correlation 
inUr alia between the various subjects, i.e., whether efficiency of a 
student in any subject indicates efficiency or the opposite in some 
other subject. To calculate the correlations, ICarl Pearson’s Pro¬ 
duct Moment-Formula is used: 
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Oorralation Coalloilaots betweea: 

1. Engliah and Tolugu 

2. English and Malhomatios 

3. English and Fbysioal Soieuoos 
A. Tolugu and -Mathemabios 

fi. Tolugu and Physioal Soionoes 
6» Mathomatioa and Physioal Solenoos 


.. (rja) 

0.4821 

.. (ru) 

0.1000 

- (ru) 

' • 0.0881 

• • (ris) 

0 J367 

<• (bn) 

• • 0.2021 

• (<l«‘e4) 

• • 0.0104 


The correlation between English and Mathematics is least and 
the correlation between English and Physical Sciences is highest 
The correlation between Mathematics and Physical Sciences is also 
high. The correlation between English and Physical Sciences may 
be taken to give a quantitative measure of the extent to which the 
power of expression in good English is neceasary in various science 
subjects. Clear thinking and precise expression which arc so very 
essent^ an science subjects explains for the high correlation bet- 
ween English and Physical Sciences. But it is a common experience 
for those in charge of the students that the average standard of 
mathematics students in English is far less than that of any olh(.r.s. 
ut It is seen that actually the correlation between Mathematics 

Oorrelation between 

Bnghsh ^d Physical Sciences. This is because of questions requir- 
lug the knowledge and use of Mathematics in Physical ScieLs. 
Therefore a student efSeient in Mathematics can easily score good 

1 correlation between Mathe- 

matics and Phyacal Soienees is only slightly less than the correlation 
between English and Physical Sciences. 

abiUty of a candidate, a linear aggre- 

r” •i' “'*>■'>1 0* Prtodple Mm. 

ponent in multivariate analysis, can be used. This is based on the 

date S^mav”h“f^ intelligence of the fandi- 

date whi(* may he termed ‘general ability’ superimposed by his" 

Sects'^ar factors. Thus, the maL in the different 

are expected to be correlated; the degree depending upon 
the affinity between the different subjects and general aMUy. 
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Let tlio eori'clatioTi matrix of llicisu marks in tlie different eutjects 
be; 



1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

ril 

fit 

flB 


2. 

r*l 

rM 

r» 

r« 

3. 

rai 

ru 


fit 

4. 


Ut 

>•44 

>•44 


' Where rjj clonotoe tho correlation coofficienta between the i*'> and 
]■(* variable in this order: English (1), Talugu (2), Mathematios (3), and 
Physical Soioncos (4), we may note that i(t = 1 for all i. 


These four variables eon be analysed into various components 
or factors. ^ 

The system of linear equations arc*. 


ruKii 

H- 

riaKji 

+ 

risKgi 

4 ri4K4i 

“ XKii 

fluKu 

H- 

rgaKji 

4- 

rgsKu. 

4- rgiKgi 

=■ ^ K*i 

rajku 

4" 

ragkji 

+ 

r«|ksi 

4- r»*k4i 

“ ^ k|i 

r^ku 

+ 

riakgi 

4- 

rifkai 

4- riiku 

« X kti 


Whore k^, ku, ksi and kii ace the oooffioients of the Erst prinoipal 
oomponent and A, the chosen largest root of the determinant, 


m-X 

rii 

ns 

nt 

rm 

r»j-X 

ru 

ru 

ra 

I'ai 

tS8'^ 

*U 

>■« 

*•«> 

ns 

ru'X 


The above system of linear homogeneous equations can have non¬ 
trivial solutions only if its determinant becomes zero. 

Therefore, the determinant; 


riiA 

rsi 

rsi 

r«i 


rjs 

ns 

ns 

rgs-X 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ras-X 

rss 

ns 

ns 

r44-X 

values of r(, 

In the 

determinant ai 


><=0—(1) 


(1), we have *■« 

The contributions of the Erst principal oomponent to the variance are 
the squares of ku =« 0,3803, k,i = 0,7*147, kj], 0.7440 and = 1.00, 
which are got by solving the eystem of equations and it is 
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k 

Sk*H = 2.344fi. 
i=l 

The linear equation of the principal component is given by knE+k,. 

T+ kai M + ktt (P.S.) = G, whore ‘Q’ is the grand total and kn, k,; 

kji and k^i are the loading fnotore. 

If we substitute the prescribed percentage of marks in each sub¬ 
ject in this equation, the value of ‘G’ necessary for success can he 
found. In this case, ‘G’ is found to be 126; and this should be the 
miniTiinni total mark for success in the examination. However, 
some weight may be given for performance in individual subjects 
and so a minimum mark to be obtained in each subject can be fixed 
by multiplying the original minimum by the loading factor for that 
subject in the linear equation. So, some students who obtain the 
minimum value in general ability will not be considered for pro¬ 
motion, if they cannot obtain the specific minimum in individual 
subjects. Applying the loading factor (coefficients) in the above 
linear equation with the prescribed minimum for each subject, we 
find that the modified minimum for each subject is as follows: 

English Talugu MalhatnalUe Phgaioal Soimoei 

36.2 30.2 26.0 36.0 ] 

Checking up the marks of the individual candidates, we find that SO 
candidates out of 140 get above the ‘G’ mark. Of these, however, 
only 34 got the prescribed minimum in the different subjects. So, 
the other 16 candidates also can he considered for promotion on the 
basis of general ability. 

However, out of these 16 candidates, eight got above the re¬ 
quired minimum in each subject. So, in view of their general 
ability being above the minimum and also fixing the special mini- 
mum, not arbitrarily at 40 per cent and 36 per cent, but from the 
internal evidence of performance by all candidates, these eight 
candidates also may he promoted. The other eight, though they 
have minimum general ability, do not possess sufiicient speoial ability 
in some of the subjects and so they may not he given the benefit. 
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A Diagnosis of Some Defects in Spoken 
English Pertaining to Pronunciation, 
Stress, Pause and Intonation among 
Class VII Pupils 


Arm Kvmar Gupta 


This paper reports an action-research pro¬ 
ject consisting of two parts: (i) diagnosis of de¬ 
fects in the spoken English of 48 Class Til pupils 
of a co-educaiional school; (ii) a remedial pro¬ 
gramme to correct these defects- One of the 
significant findings is that verbal fluency in 
English is not independent of achievement in 
written English. 


Training in spoken English has keen probably the least em¬ 
phasized aspect of English language teaching in India since inde¬ 
pendence. It is partly due to the emergencp of pseudo-national 
anti-English attitude just after the exit of the British, but more 
so due to faulty, nay, naive fixing of priorities in English language 
teaching, that speaking good English has never been recognised as 
an' objective worth achieving at all at various stages of education, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that most of our teachers in schools 
teach English as a ‘secondary’ language no better than they teach a 
dead language like Sanskrit. Also, most of them feel pride and 
heavenly satisfaction if their pupils can adequately recognize a word 
in English by its spelling rather than by its sound and while com- 
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municating, speak English jnst like, they speak Hindi, Punjabi, 
Tamil, Bengali, or Marathi—in the numner of their illustrious 
teachers! 

Research in the field of foreign language teaching has shown 
that to be successful, the teaching of a language must start in its 
spoken form. “Children”, Bays Dcehant, generally must learn the 
alphabet of sound before they ean he taught the alphabet of letters'. 
The sequence of skills in order of priority then would be— 

(a) understanding the language or comprehension; 

(b) ability to apeak the language; 

(c) learning to read it; and 

(d) learning to write it or communication 

At least the two most effeotive and popular methods of teaching 
English, namely, the Direct Method and the Structural Approach 
recognize this sequence in which good pronunciation is the key to 
sucoess at all stages of learning, NeedlcKS to say that if pupils have 
no grounding as to how a language is spoken in correct manner, 
they would not only suffer from low intelligibility and thus poor 
comprehension but their written expression and reading ability—^in 
short, their achievement level in English is likely to be impaired. 
It would, therefore, appear that if any sincere attempts to improve 
our standard of English are made, emphasis on improving the oral 
aspects of the language must get priority over written aspects, 
especially at the school stage, for, in the words of Hornby. 

It is important to start good habits right from the very first lesson, 

for 5 minutes drill in the early stages is worth 60 minutes at a later 

stage when bad habits have already been allowed to form.* 

InTEODDOTIOn to THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT 

present report eoncernslin actio’n-r'esearch project which 
was carried out on Class VII pupils in Model Academy, Jammu. 
The school is a prominent co-cducational higher secondary institution 
in Jammu since 1936 and is run on public-school lines, English is 

‘E.V, Dechant Improving the Teaching of Reading, Prentice Hall of . India 
IPvt. Ltd., 1969. 

*A.S. Hornby. Oxford Progress English for Adult Learners. Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1953. 
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introduced from the first grade level in the school which also enjoys 
good reputation for excellent board results in the State. 

During December 1970/Jnnuary 1971, a new class teacher, 
teaching English to the Class VI, reported about very poor perform¬ 
ance of her pupils in English, The class visits by the Principal and 
the rnimml results falling a month later confirmed her observations. 
It was also observed that the spoken English of the pupils was very 
poor and that they were unable to pronounce correctly, even ordin¬ 
ary words—something which was no less than a shock to school 
authorities. Consequently, an action-research plan was designed 
and, to start with, improvement in spoken aspect of the language was 
aimed at. The whole project was divided into two parts: 

(a) Diagnosis of a few defects in spoken English, related to 
stress and pause and pronunciation; and 

(b) A programme to improve spoken English in the light of 
(a). 

By the time the project started, the Class VI pupils had crossed over 
to Class VII. Nevertheless, they were selected for the programme. 

Experimental Desiqn 


Sample 

The sample consisted of all the 30 boys and girls of Class VII 
studying in Model Academy, Jammu. The Mean age of the sample 
was 13 years. Due to certain controls, given below, that were 
applied, the final sample was reduced to 48 boys and girls (boys— 
85, girls—13): 

Controls applied. The following variables were controlled. 


(a) Physical handicaps 

All the pupils were referred to an ENT specialist and pupils 
with defects in speech organs or other physical defects which 
might have repercussion on spoken language were eliminated 
from the sample. 
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(b) Mother tongue 

Only those pupils were .selected wlin liad Punjahi/Dogri M 
their mother tongue and who eoiiversi'd in both these languages 
in their homes or in school. 

(c) Previous hnowledge 

The previous knowledge of the sample was samr in that all the 
pupils had studied their BngHsb testa to the same chapter. 

(d) Teacher 

The teacher who took up the action according to the experi¬ 
mental design had a good educatiniml background, was trained 
and had her own education, throughout in residential convent 
schools. As such she was considered most competent to handle 
the sample. 

(e) Motivation 

The motivational differences likely to come up among the sample 
due to new programmes, aids of teaching and new methods of 
evaluation were minimised by conducting the experiment in the 
most natural atmosphere without attaching any importance 
either to the method.s of teaching or methods of evaluation. The 
teacher concerned was also briefed to this effect. 

(f) Action 

The action or the remedial programme was the same for all 
pupils in the sample with respect to the nature of the content, 
raeaningfulness, method of prmntation and method of evalu¬ 
ation. 

Data CoUeoted 

Collection of the data regarding the following was necessitated 
hy the study: 
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(a) Identifying data of pupils; their age, sex, mother tongue 
etc. 

(h) Defects in spoken English. 

' In order to diagnose the main defects in spoken English per- 
tidning to pronunciation and stress and pause, a special diagnostic 
test to he read aloud was prepared for the sample after consulting 
a good number of books on the .subject and which enabled the investi- 
gators to select relevant words and sentences from students' text 
which could help in diagnosing defects in the following areas; 

(1) Stress and pause. 

(2) Diphthongs pronunciation. 

(3) Vowel sounds. 

(4) Consonant sounds, 

(a) fricatives. 

(b) ‘plosives. 

(c) consonant blends. 

The teat was in three sections. Section A conaisled of 50 words 
carefully selected for studying pronunciation of individual words. 
The second section consisted of a short poem of four lines selected 
from Class VII text" which, in the opinion of the linguistics 
expert, could best diagnose some, pronunciation and stress and pause 
defects. The third and the last section contained one paragraph 
once again selected from, the text to diagnose the defects in stress 
and pause together with those in pronunciation. Great care was 
taken to ensure that the sample had been previously exposed to all 
words in the text in their daily classroom teaching before the pro¬ 
gramme. To test the spoken English each subjects, he/she was 
directed to read three sections of the test aloud in the moat natural 
tod'c&rreet maflCmer he/she knew pausing in'betweeii and laying 
stress wherever he/she so desired. The test was administered in¬ 
dividually and the pupils’ performance was recorded on a tape- 
recorder. Later, these voices were played hack and the responses 
were scored being right or wrong by a committee of three teachers 
who had been trained previously to evaluate such sample reoord- 
ings .and who had shown good inter scores reliability among.them- 

"^A.T. Scott. New Horizon Book IV. MacMillan & Co., Ltd.j London, 1968. 
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selves/ The total error scores of each iiiflivitloal were thus recorded 

(Pre-test). , . . 

While evaluating pupils' spoken English, defects in intonation 

and strong or weak forms were not taken into consideration. 
Achievement in Written English 


The percentage of marks obtained in English by all pupils in 
their first terminal test (just before diagnosis) were recorded to 
give their initial written achievement level in English. Later, their 
achievements in English in terms of percentage in the annual 
examination (after the action was completed), were also recorded. 


Effect of the Programme or Action 

After the completion of action or remedial propamme which 
ran for a period of six months, pupils were once again asked to re¬ 
cord their performance individually on the same diagnostic test 
before the tape recorder. Their responses were once again evaluated 
in the manner given above by the same committee. The error scores 
were once agmn recorded (Post-test). 


Action Htpothesbb 

The following hypotheses were formulated for the action: 

(a) Language learning being a skill, requires a regular ear 
training and constant drill. Hence it is possible to improve the 
standard of spoken English of the pupils by exposing them o 
programmes making judicious use of audio-visual aids, oral an 
conversational drills based on phonetics and oral examinations 

in a class. (Hi) j * a 

(b) Achievement in written English is not independcn o 

verbal fluency in English and there may be good correspon¬ 
dence between the two variables. (H.) m i- 1 . « 

(c) Any attempt to improve the standard of spoken English o 

qnter Score Reliability Values (Scott's coefficient) r„s=.92 r,..= .97 r...=.9S 
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pupils is likely to improve their standard of written English 

as well. (H«) 

Description op the Action or Prooramme 

Before any action was taken in hand, through observation and 
discussions among staff members, a eomprehensivc list of probable 
causes leading to defective spoken English was prepared as under: 

(a) Plausible causes which lie outside the. influeneo of school— 

1. Home atmosphere. 

2. Begional inhibitions. 

3. Physical defects, 

(b) Those which may lie under .school’s influence— 

1. The teacher having insufficient command over spoken 
English. 

2. Inadequate classroom drill in English speech and other 
oral techniques. 

S. Lack of confidence among the pupils or their sluggishness 
to express themselves. 

4. Little or no use of audio-visual aids. 

6. Scholastic deficiency of pupils. 

6. Neglect of oral examinations. 

7. Lack of English conversation between teacher and the 
taught and among the pupils both in and outside the four 
walls of the classroom. 

After analyzing the recorded performances on the diagnostic 
test, a list of some common defects in spoken English pertaining to 
defects in pronunciation and stress and pause, as observed by the 
committee of experts was prepared. It served as a guideline on the 
basis of which all remedial work was planned. 

Special emphasis was laid on the spoken aspect of English 
language besides the usual classroom teaching for a period of six 
months. One period of 30 minutes’ duration was added in class’s 
regular time-table. Thrice a week oral drill and conversation wore 
taken up. Words often mispronounced were gradually corrected. 
Side by side regular teaching work was carried out which increased 
pupils’ vocabulary also. To acquaint pupils with the ideal English 
pronunciation, and stress and pause in conversational languages, use 
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of lingnaphone records prepared by B.B.O., London, for school 
children was iimdc twice a week. The new words AVere explained 
contextually and tlu! pupils were enenurngisl to converse Avith the 
teacher and otlier students in English liuigungc during the, language 
periods. To ensure the slriet adherence to this rule, a flue of one 
paisa per defaulter Avaa imposed and the monitor in charge collected 
the fund. This Avas later spent on the entertainment of the .sample. 

Lastly, dtiring Aviuter months when the seliool time permitted 
it, the pupils Avere made to listen to the bIoav speed English iicaa’s 
bulletin broadcast by the A.I.R. and the, students Averc asked to re¬ 
peat the text of the neAY.s during the time betAveen gaps in news 
reading. 

After the completion of the programme which coincided with 
the annual examination, the post-test avbs administered and the 
results were analyzed and evaluated. 

Treatment of Data 

The data collected before and after the programme were analyz¬ 
ed statistically. The error scores of the pupils on diagnostic pre¬ 
test Avere reduced to a frequency distribution and Mean and S.D. 
was worked out. The same statistics Avere worked out for the error 
scores of the pupils on the same test after the completion of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

In order to evaluate whether the pupils had made aignifieant 
improvement in spoken English or not, signiflcance of diftereuee 
between two correlated means, suitable for single group experiments, 
was worked out. In order to test Avhether verbal fluency in English, 
i.e,, skill in spoken language was independent of the achievement 
in Avritten English or not, ohi^quare test of Independence Avas eom- 
puted. The correlation between the two variables was inferred by 
finding Contingency Coefficient 0. For this, pupils were divided 
into three categories, i.e., having good, average and poor verbal 
fluency which was inferred from their error scores in initial dia¬ 
gnostic test. [(M=l=1.96 SEM) provided with three categories.] 
Similarly, scores in written examination -at that time converted into 
percentages, on similar treatment yielded pupils who were high, 
average and Ioav achievers. 
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Lastly, to test ■whether the pupils’ level of achievement in English 
I during annual examination had improved or not iifier the programme 
in spoken English, correlation between the two achievement distri¬ 
butions, one just before the programme and the other just after the 
programme was worked out. This was followed by the computing 
of the significance of difference between two correlated moans appli- 
cable to single group experiment. 

The conclusions were drawn in the light of statistical analysis 
of the data. 


RESULTS 
TABU! 1 

Major DihoU in Spohan Englith Obaonied in the Group ba/oro and 
aflor the Programme {in order o/ their magnitude •) 


Major Dafaola in Spoken English Rankings {Order of magnilvds) 

Before the Pm" " ~' After ihelPTO- 
gramme or aelion gramme or action 


1. 

Faulty Stress and Fanse 

1 

4 

2. 

Diphthong mispronounoed 

2 

1 

3. 

Defects in oonsonant sounds^ 

a. fricatives 

b. plosives 

0 . oonsonant blonds 

3 

3 

4. 

Faulty vowel sounds 

4 

2 


*Intoiie.tion—weak and strong forms not oonsidered. 


TABIiB i 

' I ' 

Significanos of Difference beltoeen Mean Error Seoree of Ike Group on 
Pre-test and Post-test [Spoken English) 

(single group method for correUtled means) 


Test 

Nvmhsr 

Mean 

S.D. 

OorreUtUon t 

Remarks 

Fre- test 

—1 ift 

41.10 

12.38 

.893 18.44 

Significant 
beyond .01 
level 

Fast-test 


20.48 

11.87 
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TABUB 3 

/ -r.i • vmutra Tint oj Indnpendtnu btiwcan Verbal 


VitnBA.li Fluency 
Avtroga •?<>*"■ 

6 1 

(3,7) 


18 



*»» 14.40 P>.01 

(lf=» 4 C“.48 1’>.01 


TABLE 4 

17. 


(Sintfl* orwp method for correlaua 


Teat AoMmement Ntimber 

Means 

S.D. 

Ooi^f.ofoor- 
relation (r) 

(* Bemarhe 


U 

0 



Beforo the Programme 

33.87 

16.17 

.746 

Significant 
5.12 beyond ,01 

After the Programme 

41.40 

14.08 




DlBCUBSlON 

Table 1 shows the major 

Ohwa Vn pupils wi ”* “vf p'aL“™.o. B was louud 
gnostic test before and anoken English among pupils 

that the major cause of poo P Section 2 and Sec- 

at large was their faulty stress an P ■ . light on 

tion 3 of the diagnostic test v/ere very helpful in 
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this aspect. The stress and pause were found to be very irregular. 
Secondly, pupils were totally oblivious of stress patterns involved 
in a particular sentence. In the opinion of linguistic export attach¬ 
ed to the project this atea which is of fundamental importance, need¬ 
ed utmost remedial emphasis. An analysis of pupils’ responses on 
Section 1 enabled the investigators to know deficiencies in spoken 
English in terms of phonetical errors. For example, a majority of 
pupils showed a marked tendency to pronounce diphthongs incor¬ 
rectly. Words like annual, again, dictation, wound, noise,, voice, 
unusual, moutli, chair, wine, your, year, to mention just only a few, 
were helpful in knowing how pupils pronounced various diphthongs 
sounds. It was also found that the group made considerable errors 
in speaking various consonant sounds and consonant clusters, where¬ 
as many pupils failed to make fricatives sounds correctly V, S, 
Z, 0, f). (Performance on words like voice, floor, useful, pleasure, 
mouth, leave, noise, decision, knife, youth, thirsty, lovely, etc., to 
name a few.) 

Similarly, many students did not make plosive sounds correctly 
(as shown by their performances on words like beware, cricket, 
spoken, tired, peon, believe, etc.). Lastly, pupils were observed to 
make faulty vowel sounds (in words like consist, confirm, hero, hate, 
sure, verandah, velvet, business, clear, thirsty, etc.). Apart from 
the above, pupils were found to be poor in speaking correctly, various 
consonant blends in words like dwarf, twelve, knife, comfortable, 
screech, knocking, stopped, clear, drink, etc. 

The committee of teachers once again analyzed the defects of 
pupils in the spoken English after the programme .was over and 
listed them in their order of magnitude as given in Table 1. An over¬ 
all improvement in all aspects of spoken English pertaining to stress 
and pause and pronunciation was noticed. The major defects per¬ 
taining to stress and pause, noticed among the students during the 
initial test, had more or less been found eliminated on the second 
occasion thereby showing that improvement in this field had been 
considerable. The most noticeable defect in pronunciation in the 
post-test pertained to faulty diphthong sounds followed by faulty 
.vowel sounds. The pronunciation of the words like mouth, peon, 
sure, tour, unusual did not show marked improvement. Similarly, 
words like hero, thirsiy, heart, all, etc,, were pronounced wrongly. 
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Defects in making fricative and plosive speech sounds still re* 
maiued, tliough not as pronounced a« they were at the start. This 
was attributed to regional inhibitions because pupils of the Jammu 
region nave a tendency to pronounce letters (Y as by^ U as ju, V as 
b, etc.). No significant defects in stress and pause were noticed on 
the second occasion. Oit the whole it was felt by teachers that pupils 
had made considerable progress in their standard of spoken Daglish 
after the special programme. 

In order to find out whether the group made statistically signi¬ 
ficant improvement in oral English after the programme or not, the 
significance of difference between the moan error scores of tlio group 
on pronunciation tiiSt before and after the programme was worked 
opt by employing single groui) method for correlated means. Means, 
S.D. and product-moment correlation (r) were worked out. The 
results arc entered in Table 2. The value of t-ratio is 38.44 which 
is higUy sigiiiflcunt beyond .01 level of significance. This confirmed 
the first hypothesis (IIi) and showed that it had been possible 
to improve spoken Bngli,sh of Class VII pupils by a special pro¬ 
gramme making judicious use of oral drill, audio-visual methods 
and conversational drill based on phonetics followed by oral tests. 
The pupils made significantly few errors after the programme on 
the pronunciation test. 

The frequency distribution of error scores before and after the 
action show that as many as 34 pupils out of 48, or nearly 71% 
made 30 or more errors on the first occasion, 13 or nearly 26% made 
30 or more errors on the second occasion indicating that they had 
made considerable improvement on their past performance. In 
other words, the action or programme was highly successful. 

In order to test whether verbal fluency in English was inde¬ 
pendent of the written achievement in English or not, GM-sqnare 
Test of Independence was employed and the correspondence, if any, 
between the two variables was inferred from the value of Contin¬ 
gency CoefSoient (C) oomputed from the value of G/it-square, The 
results of Chi-aqxiare (8x3 Contingency table) is 14.40 which with 
4 df is highly significant at .01 level. This confirms the second 
hypothesis (H*) that there exists a close correspondence between 
verbal fluency in English and achievement in written English and 
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that contrary to many views, the two variables are not independent 
of each other. The value of G is .48 which is symptomatic of a good 
degree of correspondence (the maximum possible value of C in a 
3x3 tabler=.82) and is significant at .01 level of significance. 

Lastly, to study whether improvement in the standard of spoken 
English had resulted in any improvement in the level of written 
TOng li p h achievement or not, pupils’ achievement scores in English 
in the examination just before the programme and just after it were 
taken and converted into percentages. Significance of difference 
between the mean achievement scores was then computed. Mean, 
SD. of two distributions were worked out and single-group method 
for correlated means was employed, the results of which have been 
entered in Table 4. The value of t is 5.12 which is significant be¬ 
yond .01 level of significance. This in turn confirms the third hypo¬ 
thesis (Hi). In other words, it may be concluded that improve¬ 
ment in the level of spoken English has resulted in improvement of 
the level of written English of pupils at Glass VII level. 

CONOIitffilOlAB 

In the light of above discussion, the following conclusions have 
emerged from the present experiment. 

(1) It has been possible to diagnose defects in spoken aspects 
of English language pertaining to stress and pause and pro¬ 
nunciation at Glass VII level with the help of a special diag¬ 
nostic teat constructed for the purpose based on pupils’ vocabu¬ 
lary level. This test proved to be an effective tool in diagnosing 
pupils’ weaknesses in the spoken English. 

(2) It has been found that it is possible to improve the level of 
spoken English of the Glass VH pupils by exposing them to a 
stimulating programme, comprising oral and conversational 
drills, based on phonetics, audio-visual aids, and oral tests. 
Pupils who were given such a programme made significantly 
fewer errors on the diagnostic test after the programme and 
showed significant improvement in their level of spoken English. 

(3) Verbal fluency in English was found to be closely related to 
achievement in written English test. Students who are poor 
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in the former arc likely to be iioor iu the latter ul the Glass VII 
level. 

(4) An improvement in the standard of spoken English of the 
Glass VII pupils has bct'ii found to rtsuit in higher achievement 
scores in written English as well. Hence, one method to im¬ 
prove written English standard at the Ghiss VII level may in¬ 
volve an attempt to improve the level of spoken English of 
pupils in the class. 


Eeoommendations and St;oat.sTioNa 
Becommendaiians 

(1) Similar diagnostic testa sliould be prepared by eoinpeleut 
teachers at various grade levels to test the levels of spoken 
English of pupils at that stage, 

(2) The pupils of Glass VII should be given a special pro¬ 
gramme for making correct diphtliong sounds and for eorvccting 
their vowel sounds, fricative and plo.sive pronunciations. 

(3) Oral tests should be lutrodueed iu the regular pupil-evalu¬ 
ation programmes and due wciglitagu should be nllotlcd to them 
in pupils’ total marks in English language. 

(4) It is advisable to devise special remedial exercises based on 
the individual errors rather than i)roviding a general pro¬ 
gramme for the sample. 

(5) A special period for the spoken English should be intro¬ 
duced at least thrice a week in the classes in which a well laid 
out programme consisting of oral drill, conversational drill, 
Ibiguaphone records and tapes siiuuld be included. A teacher 
having a sound knowledge of phonetics, should he made inchai'ge 
of such a programme. 

(6) A follow-up study of Class VII students should be made 
after au year and their level of spoken English should he re¬ 
tested with a modified test of a greater range than the present 
one. 

(7) All language teachers in the school should be given a pro¬ 
gramme for improving their standard of spoken English. 
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Suggestions for Further TF orh 

(1) It -would be wortliwhile Lo sLaiidardizo on a wider popu¬ 
lation, a ne-w diagnostic test for finding out defects in the spoken 
English pertaining to stress and pause, pronunciation and in- 
tonation, weak and strong forms for school children in the re¬ 
gion. 

(2) It would be wovthwliile to test the relative effieieney of 
various methods used in the present programme as to the ex¬ 
tent to which they cause improvement in the spoken English. 
For example, relative merits of oral drill, conversational drill, 
linguaphonc records, A.I.R.'s slow-spccd bulletins, etc., to name 
just a few, may be statistically analyzed. 

(S) It would be worthwhile to differentiate the effects of such 
programmes on spoken English in different contexts and different 
subjects. 

(4) It would be worthwhile to analyse the defects and improve¬ 
ments in spoken English by adding anotlier section of a con¬ 
versational sentence in the diagnostic test. Later, data should 
be analyzed separately for performance in prose, poetry and 
conversation and individual work. 
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Individual Differences and 
Conformity 


Mim S. Saiyadain 


The author reviews rcsbaroh done in the area 
of individual differences and conformity Ictween 
1058 and 1073. The .studies discussed together 
cover seven variables! hirih-ordcr, age, s&c, in¬ 
telligence, sdf-csteem, need achievement, and 
authoritarianism. 


As a part of larger review of persojiality and group behaviour, 
Mann (1959) surveyed the research coneerning personality and 
conformity which liius been published prior to 1957. At the time, 
the number of studies reviewed was quite small, i.e., only ten. More¬ 
over, the range of variables explored iu connection with individual 
differences and conformity was also limited; adjustment, extrover¬ 
sion-introversion, dominance-submission, and conservatiam. On the 
whole, Mann found that the findings were inconsistent, and in some 
oases contradictory. 

Despite the rather meager findings which have been produced 
in connection with this line of research as of 1957, researchers have 
continued to explore individual difterences in conformity behaviour. 
Indeed, the rate at which the reports have been published in this 
particular area has increased substantially during the past decade 

An earlier draft of this paper was read by Dr. David A Summers, Psychology 
Department, University of Kansas. The author is grateful for his com¬ 
ments and suggestions. 
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or BO, and shows no sign of doercasing. The purpofse of this paper 
is to review the research studios wJiidi have dealt with individual 
difEerenees and conformity from 1958 to 1973. In this regard, the 
studies reviewed here cover seven individual diflerciices domains as 
related to conformity: (1) birth ordei*, (2) age, (3) sex, (4) intelli¬ 
gence, (5) self-esteem, (6) nced-achievciucnt, and (7) authoritar¬ 
ianism. , ' . 

Since their introduction Shenf’s (1935) autokinetic teelinique, 
Asch’s (1951) line comparison method, and Crutchfield's (1955) 
variation of Asch situation have been the most popular methods for 
studying conformity in laboratory setting.s. Most of the studies re¬ 
viewed in this paper are based upon oiu* of these techniques or upon 
a variation of one of them. In the.se studie,s conformity has typi¬ 
cally been operationalized as a change in one’s position (attitudes, 
opinions, beliefs, and judgemeutB) to^val■ds that represented by a 
group norm. In a few of those .studies reviewed here, however, con¬ 
formity was operationalized as change towards a credible or highly 
valued source of communication. It should be noted that excluded 
from this review are studies which involve only naturalistic observ¬ 
ation as well as studies which deal with coercive change. 

1. Birih Order 

r 

The popularity of the birth order variable in conformity re¬ 
search is due to a large extent to the efforts of Schaehter (1959). In 
particular, he presented some interesting experimental evidence re¬ 
garding differenoes in response to stress between the first or only 
horn, and their sibling.s. He concluded that the first born was more 
anxious iu stress situation, and with anxiety held constant, more 
dependent on other persons as a “source of approval, support, help, 
and reference.’’ (1959, p. 82). 

Since the publication of Schaehter's results, the interest in the 
variable of birth order has accelerated. Bescarch studies that have 
probed the relationship between birth order and conformity have 
showed both positive and negative relation. Comparatively more 
studies have found first boras to go more susceptible to influence 
than later boras. Thus, Dittes (1961) manipulated the degree of 
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peer acceptance anti foiintl laler born S.i virlinilly unaffected. In 
en aatolchintic situation involviiif? iniloeerl alrcas fHircnt of cleclrio 
sliock), Staples and Wallcr-s (ItHil) finiiid tlnil tin* first born con¬ 
formed more. Iladlofl* (l.'lfil) fouiiil that tin* early born female 
Ss showed greater opinion eliaiiRe tlian did later born Sis following 
exposure to highly credible persUBHive eommunication. Schachter 
(1904) did his experiment in tin* natnral settings of sororities and 
fraternities and found first born choosing their associates more in 
conformity with the normative (most itopular) elioicc than did later 
born, Additional evidence eoxnea from Carrigau and Julian (1966) 
who found first born conforming more than later born in peer group 
pressure situations. 

In contrast, there are. four stndii's that have found first born 
less susceptible to soeial pressure when compared with later born. 
Sampson (1962) found that the first born females resist influence 
attempt more than later horn in two-person situation, where, a con¬ 
federate played the role of an expert and sought to persuade the 8s 
to adopt a position whieh he advocated on issues about and 

USA. However, this relntjanship was reversed under conditions of 
reward and punishment) i.e., first horn conformed moro than the 
later born under eonditions in whieh they were rewarded for con¬ 
forming behaviour. It is hard to draw any meaningful conclusions 
in this study because factors such as sex, age. sex of siblings, and age 
differential between siblings were not controlled. Moreover, the 
first born category consisted of first and only first, while the later 
born included second born or later. 

In a study Arrowood and Amorso (1965) gave each fif feedhack 
purporting to show the distribution of opinion in the group. Through 
this procedure half of the 8s were led to believe that they were 
"deviates.” On the other hand, the rest were led to believe that 
they Were “conforraers,” Consistent to their hypothesis, they 
found that the first born deviates changed their opinion towards 
the modal group opinion more readily thnn, the later born deviates. 
The difference was statistically significant. On the other hand, first 
born eonformens resi.sted change significantly more than later bom 
conforniers. 

In another experiment, Becker, Lerner, and Carroll (1964) were 
able to reverse the relationship between birth order and conformity 
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J}y varying the amount of pay-off for performing accurately. 'When 
no rewards were given, the. first born niacle more t'vrors in Ascii 
situation (conformed more) than later born. In contrast, when re¬ 
wards were high later born made more errors than the first born. 
In a subsequent study, Becker, Lerner, and Carroll (1966) found 
essentially the same results. 

Other studies have obtained findings which suggest that birth 
order per se may not be directly relevant to conformity. For ex¬ 
ample, Schmuck (1963) studied the effect of birth order and sex 
of the sibling on conformity behaviour. He found no relationship 
between birth order and compliance or defiance; he did find, how¬ 
ever, that girls with sisters showed greater tendency to defy than 
girls with brothers. 

In a provocative study, Miller and Zimbardo (1966) looked at 
a different aspect of birth order. They proposed that the last born 
children who are at lea-st five years younger than the next older 
sibling react more or leas like the first born, They explained it in 
terms of lack of enough age-appropriate peer model for social com¬ 
parison as in case of first born and bonce les.s certainty of response 
und^r unfamiliar situations, Helmreicb and Kuiken (1968) sub¬ 
sequently tested this proposition in an attitude change experiment. 
In the pretest, 8s attitudes towards the military draft were assessed. 
They were then exposed to a persuasive communication favourable 
to universal military service. The “big-gap” last born showed as 
much resistance to attitude change as the first born. 

The discrepancy in the findingBs surveyed here can be explained 
in a number of ways. First, as has been pointed out by Warren 
(1966), there are variations in the definition of birth order. Studies 
have compared samples of the oldest with the youngest and first horn 
with later horn. In some studies the only child has been treated as 
first born. In addition, other aspects of sibling and familial re¬ 
lationships are frequently ignored, e.g., little or no attention has 
been paid to the number of pregnancie,s of the mother, sex pattam 
of sihship, or even the age differential of siblings (the importance 
of the later variable is well illustrated by Helmreicb and Kuiken 
study discussed above.) Ideally speaking, all positions of birth 
order,, some index of age differentia], and sex of the siblings should 
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be taken into aeconul in respareh denling with birth nrdor (Waldrop, 
1965). 

Finally, it ia beconiiiitr increasingly clear that birth order per so 
ihay be of limited usefulness as n predictor of eonfonnity. Bather, 
there is evidence that birth order interacts with other dimensions 
of individual differences (e.g., anxiety and sex) and certain situ¬ 
ational variables (e.g., level of reward, presence of age-appropriate 
models) in determining eonformity. 

2. Age 


It is frcq.uently assumed (Hollander, 1960) that age and con¬ 
formity are inversely related—for a variety of reasons. In this re¬ 
gard it has been argued that decrease in auHceptibility to influence 
attempt as a function of age rc.Hulta from wider learning experiences, 
greater aelf-confltlenoe, iudependenee, and iuorcased autonomy 
(Hovland & Jania, 1039). 

Several studies appear to support the inverse relationship as¬ 
sumption. Thua, in an extensive study, McConnel (1963) u.sed Ss 
of 6 through 18 years, each group having nil average I.Q. of 110. 
The task consisted of identifying which of the two flgurcs projected 
was bigger under four oondilious; (1) zero suaccplibility, (2) 
funbiguous prestige auggeation, (3) non-ambiguous prestige sug¬ 
gestion, and (4) peer suggestion which he calls “conformity sug¬ 
gestion." Although the average conformity varied across the four 
eonditions, all the curves when plotted for age showed the same 
trend, i.e., decreasing ausceptibility with inereasing age. Similar 
findings are repotted hy Patel and Gordon (1900) and Schonbach 
(1969). Finally, Tuddenhara (1961) found that college students 
of both sexes tended to yield less than younger age (10-12 years old) 
of approximatoly the same socio-economic status. His findings, how¬ 
ever, were not statistically significant. 

On the other hand, there is evidence wbiol] suggests that there 
are upper and lower limits to the inverse relationship hypothesis, 
Por example, in a study involving pre-school children Orcutt 
(1968) found no significant differences in the yielding be¬ 
haviour of 3, 4, and 5 years olds; in all groups conformity was 
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generally infrequent. There was some indication however, that con¬ 
forming behaviour may begin to emerge at about the liflh year. 

A similar coneluaion. was reached earlier by Hunt and 
Synnerdahl (1959). Of 110 judgements made in a modified Asch 
situation by ten 5-6 year old children (both male and female), only 
21 (12%) were in the direction of confederates judgements. The 
investigators concluded that for children of this age the situation 
involved very little "social pressure.” That is, the socialization 
of these children has not progressed to the point of developing the 
kind of group orientation which are assumed to characterize the be¬ 
haviour of slightly older children. 

Other studies suggest that conformity increases with age up to 
a certain level, beyond which it decreases, thus yielding an inverted 
U-eurve. Here Hovland and Janis (1959) found conformity to in¬ 
crease up to the age of 8 and 9 and then to decline. In a more re¬ 
cent study, Castanzo and Shaw (1966) using the Crutchfield simulat¬ 
ed group situation found evidence to support the curvilinearity hy¬ 
pothesis. They found that mean conformity increased with age up 
to 11-15 years and then declined. Their results indicate that this 
trend was identical for both the sexes, 

The curvilinear relationship between age and conformity, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to be equally applicable to all kinds of samples, 
particularly for samples differing in sex and race. Isooe, Williams, 
and Harvey (1963) found that male conformity increased with age 
to a greater extent than that of female. In their study male conti¬ 
nued to conform in a group influence situation (Crutchfield techni¬ 
que) to the age of 15, while female began to decrease after age 12. 
As far as racial identification is concerned, they found conformity 
in white children to increase from 9-12 years and then to decrease 
somewhat at the age of 15. Negro children, on the other hand, 
showed a progressive decrease in conformity after age 9. 

The simple relationship between age and conformity also seems 
to vary with the method of analysis used. Iscoe, Williams, and 
Hlarvey (1964) used two conformity criteria. One criterion was the 
frequency with which Ss agreed with the incorrect judgment made 
by a confederate concerning the number of metronome clicks. The 
second criterion consisted of an "adjusted” score which took into 
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aecoiint the erroi-n iimdc in tlip abspnep of the foiifedprtitL' ’s jud{?- 
meiits. In tlusir sftuly it \va« rmiinl tlml ajj** Kiiowptl a ilwiTiising re¬ 
lation with conformity when tin* firat iTiterion was useil. However, 
the relationjship became curvilinear when the eonforiiiUy criterion 
was based on the adjusted score. 

In summary, the rcialionahip between ai?p and conformity re¬ 
mains somewhat unclear. There ia evidence of both linear (positive 
mi negative) aa well as curvilinear relationship. Moreover, it secm.s 
that age per sc is either unrelated to conformity or i.s related via the 
situational variables and/or other personulity <*haracteriaties. And 
finally, tliere is also .some indication that titc nature of the relation¬ 
ship might be determined by the method of analysis used. 

8 , Bex 

It i.s frequently propoaml, (e.g.. Hovlnnd & Jnnia, 1030) that in 
Western society—inehiding the tlfl—enltunilly deterinijicd role cx- 
psotations prescribe passivity and eompHanee as appropriate be¬ 
haviour for the female aex role. Kueh expeetatious, it is further 
proposed, should lead to greater conformity by females than by 
males. The aasumption in that these expectations are well learned 
and accepted by the raembera of the society in question. 

Very few studies have focused only upon the sex of the Sa and 
conformity. Of these studies which have, many have supported the 
prediction that in American culture females are more 8nse.eptible 
to influence than males (Beloff, 1958; Abelson & Ijcascr, 1959; King, 
1959; Tudclenham, 1959, 1961; Bivesta & Cox, 1960; Patel & Gordon, 
1960; Scheidel, 1963; Hollander, Julian, & Haaland, 1965; Carrigan 
& Julian, 196()). In another study Reitan and Shaw (1964) found 
that when males and females were put in the same-sex groups, 
females conformed more than males. It is also interesting to note 
that Whittaker (1965) demonstrated tlmt though females changed 
more than males, males had more persuasive influence than females 
regardless of the sex of the St. 

Despite the strong evidence suggesting greater conformity by 
females, several studies suggest that other characteristics of the in¬ 
dividuals, as well as the situational faetors, must be taken into 
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account. Specifleftlly, Crowne and Livcraid (1963) studied the 
effect of sanetion on female confoi’mity. They found that suscepti¬ 
bility to change inei*eaaod among fcmale-s when they wore exposed to 
negative sanction for conforming. Such waa not the case for males, 

In a study mentioned earlier, Iscoe, Williams, and Harvey (1963) 
found that although females conformed more than males, on the 
whole, female conformity increased up to the age of 12 and then de- 
creased with increasing age. Pot males, however, conformity in¬ 
creased up to 15 and then decreased. Also relevant to the age by 
sex interaction is a study by Orcutt (1968), who found that there 
was no signiheant difference in the performance of girls and hoys 
of 3 and 4 years, hut the 5 years old girls were significantly more 
conforming than the 5 years old boys. In another study, Iscoe, 
Williams, and Harvey (1964) found an interaction between sex and 
race. While Negro and White males were similar in conformity be¬ 
haviour, Negro females conformed less than White females. Indeed, 
the mean conformity score of Negro females was le.s8 than White or 
Negro males. 

In a very interesting study, Schmuck (1963) showed that 
females who have only female siblings showed greater tendnenoy to 
defy (as measured by a short projective technique devised by Davis, 
1954) than females with male siblings. Carrigan and Julian (1966) 
found sex differences interacting with birth order in determining in¬ 
dividual’s susceptibility to social influence. Using 6th graders, they 
found that first horn males conformed more than later born males 
in a “potentially sociometric rejection” condition. Conformity by 
their female 8s was not influenced by birth order. In a study by 
Jenson and Kn.echt (1908) male versus female conformity was found 
to differ when the nature of appeal was manipulated. Females tend¬ 
ed to change their attitude towards X-ray usage in both of the con¬ 
ditions they studied: exposure to peer group attitudes (“conformity 
appeal”) and exposure to a film showing the harmful effects of X- 
ray (“emotional appeal”). Males, on the other hand, showed sub¬ 
stantial change only in the "conformity” situation. 

Not at all available evidence, however, reveals a sex difference 
in conformity behaviour. Phelps and Meyer (1966) used a modified 
Crutchfield technique in which 8s made judgments about line 
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leDglhs, and found no signifiuattt sex difference in conformity. In 
addition, after reviewing the literature on sex differeueca in suacepti- 
bility to hypnosis, Ililgard (1D68) concludcHl that “while some subtle 
differences will no doubt be discovered in time, the general burden 
of evidence at present is that men and women are equally suscepti¬ 
ble to influence.’’ (p. 217). 

Finally, one should keep in mind the “Biaaed-origin’’ explan¬ 
ation of sex differouees (McGuire quoted in Marlow and Gergen, 
1969). Virtually all the findings concerning female conformity 
have been obtained by male researchers. Would similar results be 
obtained if testing tools were developed, standardised, and used by 
female psychologists f At this time we do not know. 

4. Intelligence 

It is frequently assumed that intelligence and conformity are 
negatively oorrelatcd. The general assumption behind this is that 
the intelligent individuals achieve a greater clarification of the task. 
Accordingly, there is less ambiguity (a relevant variable in confor¬ 
mity,’ sec Allen, 1905) in the tasks. In one of the early studies deal¬ 
ing with intelligence, Crutchfield (1955) found intelligence and con¬ 
formity negatively correlated. It should be noted, iacidently, that 
the coefQcioiit he obtained (—,63) was the highest ever found. 

More recently, at least there are four studies that have found 
significant negative relationship between intelligence and conformity. 
In a study in which intelligence was measured by such indices as 
Cooperative Beading Test Vocabulary, AEG Psychological Examin- 
ation (language), and academic achievement conformity was found 
in a variety of aituations (altitudinal, informational, and perceptual) 
to show .significant negative relationship (Bivesta & Cox, 1960). 
Smith, Murphy, and Wheeler (1964) found a signifleant negative 
relationship between intelligence and conformity in two-person 
groups. The effect decreased when authoritarianism was partialled 
out but still remained negative. Long (1970) divided his sample 
of 109 prisoners on the basis of the social atruotura of the group (i.e., 
Negro and White Ss exposed to either Negro or White confederates). 
For a total sample of 109 Ss, he found a significant negative cor- 
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fomily, except under condition ol threat. Here the conformity 
score inoreased ^ith decreasing seli-esteem. 

It has been postulated that the relationship between selfesteem 
and conformity depends on the comprehensibility and the per- 
Buasibility of the influence attempt. Nisbett and Gordon (1967) re¬ 
port no relationship between self-esteem and conformity under con¬ 
ditions of easy comprehension. In the “difficult to comprehend” 
situation the relationship was slightly (but not significantly) positive. 

When the variable of sex was manipulated, Silverman, Ford, 
and Morganti (1966) found a curvilinear (IJ-shapc) relationship 
between self-esteem and conformity for females; for male Ss, how¬ 
ever, the relationship was negative (though not significantly so). 
Curvilinearity by females is also reported by Cox and Bauer (1964) 
and Qergen and Bauer (1967). 

In another study, Greenbaum (1966) assessed Ns’ perception 
of choice by asking them to what extent they felt they had a choice 
in selecting the topic of their role play, a technique used to elicit 
conforming behaviour. He found that when “no choice” was per¬ 
ceived high self-esteem 8s changed more than low self-esteem. 

Finally, there is evidence that relationship between self-esteem 
and conformity may vary according to the degree of the acceptance 
of the influence attempt. Using Kelman’s (1961) conceptual frame¬ 
work, Klein (1961) found that 8s who showed high public change 
only (“compliants”) were higher in self-esteem than were Ss who 
showed high public and private change (“eonformers”). 

Thus, on the face of it, it might seem that the relationship bet¬ 
ween self-esteem and conformity is inconsistent, a deeper analysis 
of literature points out that it is not a simple matter of conformity 
vis-a-vis self-esteem. Bather self-esteem interacts with comprehensi¬ 
bility, nature of appeal, need-affiliation, experimental conditions, and 
level of influence acceptance in generating conformity or non-con¬ 
formity to social infl.uenee. 

6. Need-aohievemeni 

McClelland et al. (1953) analyse some of the data from Asoh’s 
(1951) study and found that only 12% of the Ss above the group 
median on need-achievement conformed, while 87% below the median 
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conformed. This indicated a strong tendency on the part of the high 
aehievers to resist social influenee. Buch a finding was seen consistent 
ifith tlieoretical framework developed aroutid need-achievemeut con¬ 
cept. As recently expressed, the person high on need-achievement 
should be more concerned with being right than witli “fitting in” 
(Marlow & Qergcn, 1969). 

Despite the additional evidence which supports the earlier find¬ 
ings (see Divesta & Cox, 1960), most of the recent studies have in¬ 
dicated that the relationship between need-achievement and con¬ 
formity depends upon the nature of the situation in which the con¬ 
formity is assessed. Thus, Zajonk and Wahi (1901) using a sample 
of foreign students, found that when (sonformity was perceived in¬ 
strumental to achievement a positive relationship between need- 
achievement and conformity was obtained. Similar findings are re¬ 
ported by Sampson (1962) who showed that high need achievers 
resisted influence attempt except when conformity lead to achieve¬ 
ment. McDavic and Sistrunk (1964) demonstrated that one may 
find a negative relationship between need-achievement and confor¬ 
mity, but only when the task is soluable. In insoluable task they 
found no relationship between the two for both male and female Ss 
(in their experiment, soluable task consisted of discrimination 
judgements of auditory and visual nature with 96% accuracy by 
pretest Ss from the same population, and insoluable was judgement 
of indiseriminable pairs). 

In addition, there is also some evidence that need-achievement 
and conformity relationship is partially influenced by late versus 
early independence training. In a study by ICrebs (1958) he found 
that Ss who were low on need-achievement and also had late start of 
independence training conformed more than Ss who were low on 
need-achievement, but had early independence training in life. 

Finally, there is one study by Dndler (1961) that shows no re¬ 
lationship between need-achievement and conformity, but instead 
demonstrated that conformity was dependent upon the situational 
variables, i.e., private versus public announcement of judgements. 

This survey suggests that the negative relationship between 
need-achievement and conformity (found earlier) may be modified 
by the nature of the situotiou. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
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that the relationship between need-achievement and conformity is 
positive when the situation is such that conformity leads to achieve¬ 
ment. 

7. Authoritarianism 

Literature on authoritarian conformity is not very consistent. 
Several investigators bave hypothesized that authoritarianism im¬ 
plies a relatively high degree of susceptibility to influence attempts. 
Since the authoritarian scale include measures of “conventionalism” 
and “authoritarian submission", one might assume that the authori¬ 
tarian should tend to be conformist in the sense that he would be 
expected to conform rigidly to the suggestions of his peers and au¬ 
thority figures. Studies by Crutchfield (1955), Canning and Baber 
(1959), and Nadler (1959) found tendencies towards greater con¬ 
formity among their more authoritarian &'s, using tlic California F- 
scale as a measure of authoritarianism. 

In Crutchfield’s study, Ss were led to believe that four other Ss 
also were participating in the study. The judgments of line com¬ 
parisons (as well as socio-political attitudes), supposedly produced 
by four other Ss, were in actuality simulated by the investigator. 
The Canning and Baker study used more direct personal influence. 
Confederates exposed 8s to group pressure in a face-to-face situation 
hy announcing greater distance than expected in an autokinctio situ¬ 
ation. Nadler also announced bogus judgments to hia Ss whose 
apparent task was to match one of the three lines of variable lengths 
with standard line. All three studies involved judgment about 
material visually presented (Crutchfield’s study also involved attitude 
items) to the jSs and all three found greater conformity by high 
authoritarian 8s than by low authoritarian 8s. 

Among other studies that have found greater conformity among 
more authoritarian 8s, Wells, Weiuert, and Rubel (1956) created 
a situation in which college students made judgments about a traffic 
aeddeut with stooges pressuring half of the 8s to blame the “wrong 
driver’’. Those who were swayed under pressure had higher P-score 
than those who did not. Similarly, Lasky (1962) reported that a 
group of student nurses with high P-soore changed their responses 
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on P-seale itself upon retest more tliaii luw scorers, when toli that 
their peers scored in the opposite diri-ctioin Similar results are 
reported by Beloff (1058JI, fciuiall and (..'Hiiipbell (11160), Wuiuer and 
MeGinnies (1£)61), Wright and Ilarvi-y (106.1), Larsen. (1369), and 
Vaughan (1963). Even when the effect of ititenigcuce is partlalled 
out (Smith, Murphy, & Wliccder, and w'hen sex differences 

are controlled (Vaughan & White, 1960) this positive relationship 
has been supported. 

Some investigators have auggesled that authoritarianism, when 
measured by P-soale, might be confounded by general acquiescence. 
Starting with the assiimptiou tlmt the relntionship between confor¬ 
mity and P-score might bo euntnuiiiiutcd by acquiescence, Vaughan 
and White (1966) as-scssed auliiurituriunihiu in a forced choice ver¬ 
sion of P-scale (see Berkowila: & Wolkan, 1964) designed to control 
for acquiescence. They fuuml that conformity was associated wlh 
higher scores on P-acalc and coiteludcd that acquicscouco alone could 
not have accounted for these resultK. 

Several other studies have failed to iind a positive relntionship 
between conformity aaul authoritarionisijj (Weiner & McGiunios, 
1961; Steiner & Vuunoy, 1966). Since these studies have used a 
variety of experimental situalious a direct comparison among these 
studies is not possible. Steiner and Vamioy (1966) point out that 
there may he a variety 'of con forming behaviours with different 
psychological meanings and suggested that one explanation for 
these contradictory findings may be the situational aud other per¬ 
sonality variables. In this regard, status, nature of group pressure, 
and racial composition have emci'ged as most relevant variables. 

There are at Jcaat four .studies that have investigated the effect 
of status upon authoritarian conformity. The findings have been 
contradictory. Vidulieh and Kaimau (1961) found neither authori¬ 
tarianism nor status related to conformity in simple manner. The 
major source of variation was the interaction of these two. High 
authoritarians exposed to high status pressure changed more than 
high autlioritarians exposed to a low status source. In contrast, low 
authoritarians tended to agree with a low status rather than a high 
status source. Larsen (1969) reports that when the source status 
is reported low, both high and low autlioritarians changed more than 
a condition involving a high status source. 
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On tile other hand, if credibility can be cciuafccd to high statuB, 
Johiiaon, Torcivia, and Popriek (1968) found a significant inter¬ 
action between P-seore and source credibility witli respect to attitude 
change. Low authoritarians changed more in the high status source 
condition and less in low status source condition as compared to 
high authoritarians. 

Finally, there is one study by Gorfeiu (1961) who found that 
suggestions coming from a high status source, (e.g., the peer group 
or the experimenter) did not make any difference in the conformity 
response of both low and high authoritarians. 

As far as nature of group pressure is concerned, in an early 
study Steiner and Johnson (1968) found that when others are not 
unanimous, the authoritarian.^ may ho more confomnist than non- 
authoritarians. Deutseh and Gerard (1956) argued that in most 
experiments on social influence, (e.g., Bhovif, 1985; Asch, 1951) 
the 8s, as they made their judgment, were not functioning as 
members of the group in any simple or obvious manner. All they 
did was make judgments in the physical presence of the others with 
practically no instructions to make them a part of the group faced 
with the task requiring cooperative efforts. According to Deutseh 
and Gerard, under such conditions it is most likely that conformity 
(or behaviour change) resulted from informational social influence. 
Speciflcally, they define informational social influence as influence 
which results from accepting information from another about the 
nature of reality. On the other hand, if Ss are a part of a group, 
if conformity occurs it is most likely to result from normative social 
influence. Speoifieally, influence which results from conformity with 
the positive expectations of others. 

Among other studies that are relevant to the normative versus 
informational social influence distinction, some have reported that 
under conditions involving no explicit social norm, but simply new 
information about the task, persons scoring high on F-scale show 
strong resistance to change (Misohel & Shopler, 1959; Harvey, 1963). 
On the other hand, studies which have found authoritarians to be 
more easily inflnenced than nnn-authoritarians have been those in¬ 
volving direct attempts by others, particularly when others are seen 
as constituting an “in-group" (Steiner St Johnson, 1968). 
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Since these studies have dealt with diflivreiit kinds a£ tasks, a 
direct comparison is diftieiilt. Nevcrtiielesa, the findings suggest 
that authorilariuiJS are not easily intluemted by information alom 
but by information preseiityil by nieiiiberH of u group to which they 
belong. Thus if group membership is kpi>u fostering normative in¬ 
fluence, it could he hypolbesized that authorllariau conformity will 
be greater when uliimge is udvueatuil in noruiutivu context as against 
an informational context. There is some preliminary evidenee to 
support this view (Saiyadain & tiummmu, IfiTb). Using the Deulseh 
and Gerard (Iboo) forniulation, they found that the amount of 
change advocated and the nature of influence attempts were impor¬ 
tant in accounting for authoritarian conforuiily. Specifically, when 
the amount of change advocated was small, no difference between 
high and low F Us was observed. When llie discrepancy was large, 
high and low F Us differed only in iiifunnational influence condition, 
i.e,, lo^¥ F Us tended to change more. Or stated somewhat different¬ 
ly, auUioriturian iSs ohunged uitty when exposed to normative in¬ 
fluence. Non-uuihuritarian Us uuufui'mctl in both normative and in- 
foriuatioual influence eouditioUB. 

There is at least one .study that has nmnipulated the racial com¬ 
position of the group. ICatz and Benjamin (19G0) studied authori¬ 
tarian Goiiformity in bi-ruciul groups. The lest consisted of reaching 
miauimous agruemuuts about suitable answers to a set of questions 
euncerniug two human relation problems. Before each discussion, 
Ss answered the same questions privately. Using the .sum of difference 
between private pre-diseussion position on an attitude scale and the 
position later agreed unanimously by the group, they found high F 
White Ss shifted more than the low P White Ss; while Negro Ss, 
irrespective of their authoritarian score, remained unaffected by the 
experimental conditions. 


CONOliUSlONS 

Since the first review on individual differences and conformity 
by Mann (1959) there has been a steady increase in research in this 
area. Present review has covered the time period of 1968 to 1973, 
It has included seven individual differences domains (as against 4 
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by Mann) and lias roviowpd ovor 80 empiricat studios (as against 
lObyMami)- Tlio Tablo suminamos all pinpiriciil studies tcviewed 
in this paper according to seven personality characteristics and 
according to the nature of roauUe. 

As can be acen in the Tabic, rcacareh efforts in the aeven indivi¬ 
dual difference domains and conformity have not shown consistent 
results. Conformity has been foniid to be positive function of some 
personality dimensions in some studies, and unrelated, negative, or 
curvilinear function of tbe same variables in other studies. Second¬ 
ly it also seems that the rclationsliip between the, .seven personality 
dimensions and conformity is determined via situational variables 
and other personality ebaraeteriattes. 

It is possible that peVKonalily and. situational variables may in¬ 
teract in complex way.s and may cause differences in the. interpre¬ 
tations. Conformity can be elosely and/or generally lied to per¬ 
sonality. But it is also possible tlmt the personality factors might 
be quite limited in scope or that the situational pressures arc more 
important. The analysis of the literature reviewed suggests that 
personality charactcristies and the situational variables may he 
mutually reinforcing. The personality elmraetermtics per se do 
seem to contribute to conformity, hut. they vary according to the 
varying influence of several situHtiotial and personal variables. 
Hence the conformity behaviour may not be consistent or universal 
among Ss with specifle personality characteristics in varied social 
situations. 

Similar kind of explanation was reached by Hunt (1965). He 
points out that individual differences are more likely to be most im¬ 
portant in their interaction with situational variables. According 
to him, “Thus it is neither the individual differences among Ss per se 
nor the variations among them, it is rather the interaction, among 
these factors which am important” fp. 83), What Hunt is sug¬ 
gesting is that the individual differences under study and the situ¬ 
ations in which they arc studied work together to ciliibit conform¬ 
ing or non-conforming behaviour. 

It is true that for any given situation, individual differences in 
conformity are ohserved, and very often these differences have been 
found to be rather substantial. In our review we have observed this 
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to be true. It seciiis that perhaps eonfnrniily in one situation is not 
a very reliable predictor for conformity in smotlu'r sittialion. This 
raises the necessity to look ftirtlier and nioni closely at the charac¬ 
teristics of the situations to account for the apparent inconsistencies 
in the observed pattern of eonforminpt behaviour. 

Finally, there are only two individual differences domains that 
have shown curvilinear relationship with eonformity, i.e., age and 
self-esteem (see Table). Of course, it may not make .sense to con¬ 
ceive of curvilinearity in sex and birth order. However, intelli¬ 
gence, need-achievement, and aulhoritariani.sm may be related to 
conformity in a curvilinear fashion if these dimensions are thorough¬ 
ly explored. Further work in these area,s i.s needed. 
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Creativity Research in the 
Cross-Cultural Perspective 


M. K, Baina 
Usha Raina 


The authors review research on creativity 
in the cross-cultural context, stress the need for 
more research in this dirccHon, and plead for the 
interdisciplinary approach to cross-cultural re¬ 
search in creative functioning. 


Creativity, it ia maintained, is an original transaction between 
an organism and its environment, and for the most human beings 
the environment is the culture in which they find themselves em- 
bedded, like an insect in amber (Fabun, 1968). Culture, as Teicher 
(1963) believes, is the matrix and the context for creativity, indeed, 
It IB the context for all creative behaviour. Culture, elaborated and 
developed, makes creativity possible, and in turn, is enriched by 
creativity. Discussing the importance of culture in the emergence 
and development of creative potential, Rollo May (1969) very 
succintly observed that you can never localize creativity as a sub¬ 
jective phenomenon. You can never study it in terms simply of 

what goes on in a person. For what is occurring is always a 

process, a doing; specifically, a process interrelating the person and 
his world. Torrance (1967) on the basis of historical records pleads: 


r4o 


How can one olherwi.se account 
rant musicians in the period of a single 

ry rope. How can one account for the preponderance 
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nf Cleat ailibU. and sculptors during the Rciuissiiiice? Why were 
tlie?e so many iiivcniois in the late niiietcciuli century? Why 
does Australia produce so many good tennis players, and l<.U'.sia 
To manv Kood women athletes. Why has the past ten years pro¬ 
duced so many outstanding Negro adileles? As Reynolds (lUSti) 
has uoiuted out, it is douhiiul tliai the basic potentialities of people 
varv^^Eieady from one century to another. It seems that many 
kinds of talent, including dreaiive talent, exist in most populations 
at any given time. Reynolds explains this by suggesting the pnii- 
doles that ‘talent will develop most frequently and to the highest 
level in the fields tlrat are given heroic character esseniially what 
Plato said in andent Greece. . , „ 

Such are the powerful iiiflueuees o£ cultural and historical factors 

in the imrturauce of creative development and functioning. It is 
because of these indueuees that the nature and number of creative 
productions showed great variations between cultures and within the 
same culture at different limes (.Kroeber, 1944). Biiice culture has 
such a proiiouueed role in creativity development, the understand¬ 
ing and study of cultures in relation to this important human func¬ 
tioning Las its own right for research. 

Cross-cultural psychological research as Horrocks (1972) has 
pointed out, is becoming inorcasiugly common and increasingly ex¬ 
tensive in scope. But in spite of the fact that the volume of litera¬ 
ture on creativity has increased very rapKlly since the early 1950's 
cross cultural creativity research is almost neglected. A survey of 
the Psychology of Creativity Bibliography by lllavaa (1972) shows 
that only .58 per cent of literature is devoted to cross cultural ex¬ 
plorations, Most of it is buried in master’s theses, doctoral dis¬ 
sertations, and other unpublished reports. Of 50 completed com¬ 
parative studies of creativity, using instruments developed ^ by 
Torrance (1969), only 12 have been reported in easily accesmble 
sourees. lu the main, creativity research has been national orient¬ 
ed rather than international.... Few studies have investigated 
the educational and cultural determinants of creative behaviour in 
other cultures (Ogletree, 1971). 

Cross-cultural research in creativity will, perhaps, answer 
numerous unsolved questions in this maddeningly complicated area. 
Such research, as Cropley (1972) maintains, should help in check¬ 
ing out the universality of experimental findings, and in explainhig 
the relationship between various cultural practices and styles and 
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later beliaviour.... it will provide a kind of natural laboratory, in 
wbieb, for example, the variability (or absence of variability) in 
adult behaviours seen in different cultures can be related to differences 
and similarities in child rearing in those cultures. It also provides 
a new vantage point from which to study one’s own culture. It 
should help in “shaking hypotheses free from particular sets of 
oultural entanglement” (Devereux, Bronfenbrenner and Suci, 1962). 
Cross-cultural research, in. fact, provides new insights into one’s own 
culture. It also helps to discover and explain differences of be¬ 
haviour and development among human beings, and thus to achieve 
a deeper understanding of men as a species (Monaster and Havi- 
ghurst, 1972). When an experiment is conducted to discover func¬ 
tional relationship between variables, it should be carried across 
cultures for replication. This basic methodological feature in 
natural soienees and in Eussian psychological studies (BrackbUl, 
1960) is a necessary condition in educational and psychological re¬ 
search (Wu, 1969). It is because of these advantages that Torranoe 
has pointed out that comparative studies of creativity in children 
have a promise in pointing the way to the creation of conditions that 
will produce healthier, more creative people. 

Torrance, who is a first-line creativity researcher, is also a 
pioneer in cross cultural creativity research. It is he and his students 
who have been most active in conducting cross cultural creativity 
researches. His instruments Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
or its predecessor, Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking have been 
widely used in cross cultural researches. Portions or complete 
batteries of the tests have been translated into the following 19 
languages: Hindi, Tamil, Urdu, Gujarati, Panjabi, Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Tagalog, Norwegian, 
Western Samoan, Afrikaans, Turkish, Greek and Malayan. The 
openendeduess of the test tasks and the universality of the stimuli 
have made them readily adaptable to different cultures and sub¬ 
cultures. Children can respond in terms of whatever experience 
they have had. The test tasks bring out cultural differences, but a 
test task that would not elicit culture differences would not be very 
useful in comparative studies (Torrance, 1969). 

A massive project report on Understanding the Fourth Qrade 
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8hwp in Creative Tliinkinu rtiuardH fiuduigH rclatiug to the perform¬ 
ance of vai'iouH eultiirea on teals of emitivity, flesides, the report 
also records findings about discouLittuitiiaB in creative tp*owth across 
various cultures. Jt wiis an attempt lo iJivestigale the universality 
of the slump in erealive devulupmvtit and funclioniug at the fourth 
grade level. For the purpose of cross sectional studies of creative 
development, seven dilToreut eullural groups were studied. “It was 
thought that data llius derived would help resolve the issue as to 
whether the fourth grade slutup in creative development is culture 
i jiftap. or natural or inevitable.** The cultures selected for the study 
were as follows (Torrance, 1073) : 


1. An atlvantagcd, doiuliiant subculiure in (lie United Stateii (a sub¬ 
urban, all white stliool in the Minneapolis, Minnesota). 

2. A disadvaniagctl, minority subculture in (be linitcd States (a segre¬ 
gated, Negro school in Georgia). 

3. An almost piimiiive culture with a reputation for suppressing 
aeative functioning and dcvelopnient and resisting change (mission 
and government schools in Western Samoa). 

4. A European culture with a history of creative achievement and 
known to be relatively low in peer-orientation (two .schools in West 
Berlin, Germany, one in a ,worlcman’.s neighbourhood and another in 
an advantaged, sul)u>b.ui neighbourhood). 

5. A Europe.iii culture wiili a history of limited aeative achievement 
(two scliools in Norway, one in an isolated mountain village and 
rural areas and another in a suburban area near Oslo). 

0. Another English-speaking culture with a reputation for strong 
authority control and weak peer-orientation (an urban and rural 
school in Western Australia). 

7. An under-developed and emerging culture made up of many 
rather distinct subcultures with different languages (seven schools in 
New Delhi, India, each representing a different culture). 

Children from the first through the sucth grade, in all seven 
chltaral groups, were administered three figural and six verbal tests, 
for assessing creative thinking abilities. In most instances, the vei*bal 
tests were not administered below the third grade. In all the in- 
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stances subjects were encouraged to respond in the language and 
dialect in which they felt most comfortable. Data collection was 
accomplished in 1960 and 1961, in almost all cases near the end of 
the school year for the children concerned. The final scoring and 
statistical analyses were made during the summer and fall of 1967. 


Performance of Various Cultural Croups 
on Greatwity Tests 


Torrance (1973, in press) made use of all of the data from the 
creative thinking test performances, and developed an overall creati¬ 
vity index for each of the seven groups described above. All mean 
raw scores at each grade level were converted to T-score equivalents 
based on the TJ.S. Comparison Group data for the fifth grade. A mean 
figural and a mean verbal score were then compared for each of the 
seven cultures. The creativity index is the sum of these two means. 
This procedure resulted in the following mean score and rankings. 

TABIiE 1 

Mean Seorea and Rankings of VarioiM Cultural Groups 


Bank 

Culture 

Figural 

Verbal 

Total 

\ 

U. S. OompaiiBan Group 

47.3 

40.0 

07.2 

2 

West Germany 

45.3 

47.2 

92.6 

3 

Norwoy 

43.1 

46.2 

88.3 

d 

Western Arustralia 

30.4 

42.7 

82.1 

5.6 

U. S. Negro 

42.0 

37.1 

80.0 

6.5 

India 

37.3 

42.7 

80.0 

7 

Western Samoa 

40.4 

3S.e 

70.3 


Converting the mean scores of the fourth grade level on each 
of the measures to standard or T-soore equivalents for each culture 
(standard scores were based on U.S. Comparison Group data for the 
fifth grade) following results were obtained. The sum of the stan¬ 
dard scores were then obtained and the following ranlts resulted: 
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VABIJS Z 

t’fir/urm’nii» iif b'aurth tlnuitrx .IfroAi CulturM 



Culture 

Total 

1. 

U.S. Connuvpi«tiu tirouii 

360 

2. 

West Uornuvuy 

311 

3. 

U.S. Negro 

307 

i. 

Wosfcorn Australiu 

305 

5. 

India 

sea 

6. 

Westam Samoa 

306 


T&ble 2 prciieuts iiilormutiuii couceruiiig the relative atatidmg 
of tho eeveu uuUurcu at the fuurlh grade level uii the seven creative 
tliinkiag variables. 


It will be noted that the raiikingii shift somewhat from variable to 
variable. Ihcsc shifts can be exi>lainctl logiully on the basis of 
the way children at about the fourth grade level are treated in 
die culture and in terms of what kinds of behaviours are encour¬ 
aged and discouraged throughout the culture (rorrance, 1979). 

According to thG.se ranhin^^ assigned, the U.S, Coniparlsou 
Group stands highest among these seven cultures; and West Berlin 
children gave the U.S.A. children a better race than the other groups. 

Further analysis of the data showed differential levels of func¬ 
tioning on the figural and verbal measures of fluenoy, flexibility, 
originality and elaboration. The more highly developed cxdtures 
such as the U.S. advantaged culture, West Germany, Australia, artd 
Norway stand separately from the more underdeveloped cultures 
such as the U.S. Negro Group, Western Samoa, and. India on elabo¬ 
ration, 


In the more developed cultures, complexity and elaboration are re¬ 
quired for satisfactory adjustment. In the less developed countries, 
sucli complexity of chinking might be maladaptive. Something 
simpler Is frequently more effective in these cultures. 

Except for India, children in the underdeveloped countries per¬ 
formed quite poorly on the verbal tests. The U.S. Negroes are 
among the best on figural fluency and originality and lower than 
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any other group on the verbal measurea. Throughout the interview ■ 
data supplied by tlie teachers, observed Torrance, and the indepen¬ 
dent cultural studies, there were indications o£ differential treat¬ 
ment for boys and girls... .Already, an examination of the data 
from the U.y. Comparison Group suggests a general superiority of 
boys over girls on figural elaboration and the verbal measures in 
the upper grades. In two independent studies in India, Prakadi 
(1966) and Baina (1969) found that boys excelled girls on almost 
all measures, especially the verbal ones. 

A cross-cultural study of ‘creativity tests’ with 11-year boya 
was made by Vernon (1966). The short individual battery of 5 
tests was given individually during 1965 to the following, some¬ 
what unusual sample, totalling 230 boys. One hundred fourth-year 
boys in 4 junior schools in or near St. Albans, Hertfordshire, chosen 
to be broadly representative of S.B. England (age rang© 10:10-11; 
10, median 11:4). Twenty Hebridean boys from predominantly 
Bnglish-apeahing, and 20 from predominantly Gaelic speaking homes 
in four schools in or near Stornoway, Isle of Lewis (age range 10: 
6-11:8, median 11:1). Forty Canadian Indians, including 18 mem¬ 
bers of the Stony tribe at Morley reservation and 22 members of the 
Blackfoot tribe at Cluny reservatiou, S. Alberta (age range 10:1- 
11:1). Fifty Eskimo boys in Canadian North West. These includ¬ 
ed 12 at Tuktoyaktuk, a port in Arctic ocean. The remainder of the 
samples (38) were attending school at Inuvik, on the Mackenzie 
Delta. Thirteen were permanently resident in Inuvik town, while 
25 were boarders brought in for nine months of the year from 
settlements up to a thousand miles away. Tests used were: The 
Rorschach Inkblot Test, The Incomplete Figures Test, The Tin Can 
Test, ‘If I could fly’ Test; and ‘The Dog that could not Bark’ test. 
The results showed that there was more overlapping in the content 
of response between the various cultural groups than had been 
expected. The Hebridean samples generally resembled the English 
apart from low scores on the ‘Incomplete Figures’ Test. But Gaelic- 
background boys showed some restriction of creative imagination 
on several tests. Both Eskimos and TTidinna^ though coming from 
very poor economic and cultural background and being retarded in 
English, were often as high in ideational fluency as the English 
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reference group, or higher, though the quality of those associations or 
stories was poor. Tlic Indians in iiurtieular show’ed strong preser¬ 
vation and lack of originality which can probably be attributed to 
their lack of cultural stimulation, extreme conservation and non- 
co-operation with the white civilisation. Eskimos, however, obtained 
scores on several originality variables comparable to those of the 
British samples. This, os Vernon believes, fits in with their greater 
adaptability and initiative relative to the Indian groups. 

Ogletree (1971) made a croas-cultural examination of the crea¬ 
tive thinking ability of public and private school pupils in England, 
Scotland, and Germany, using a total of 1105 third through sixth- 
grade children (6GG state and 499 Btcincr .school pupils), they were 
drawn from six state and six Steiner schools in England, Scotland, 
and Germany, were matched according to socio-economic haedeground, 
when the data were examined by age, grade level, sex and with coun¬ 
try, and cross-culturally. Subjects were administered the TTOT 
orally in their native longue. The battery gave scores for verbal 
and figural dueiicy, flexibility, originality and elaboration. The data 
analyzed by single way luid two way analysis of variance produced 
the following results: Steiner acliool pupils obtained signideantly 
(.05) higher verbal and flgura scores on the creativity tests than 
State sehool pupils on a cross-cultural basis. Tins significant differ¬ 
ence in scores between children of the two school systems, favouring 
the Steiner sehool was evidenced with few exceptioim, when, analysed 
by social class, country, grade level, age and sex. The English 
sample scored significantly higher on most of the creativity measures 
than their Scottish and German peers. German pupils surpassed 
Scottish pupils on the verbal measures, and conversely, Scottish 
pupils outscored German and English pupils on the figural measures. 

Using middle and working class families in Bombay, India, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota and San Juan, Puerto Rico numbering 64, 
64 and 46 respectively, Strauss (1968) tried to investigate thei com¬ 
parative performance of these two groups in each culture on an ex¬ 
perimental problem situation. The problem presented to the family, 
and modified to suit local conditions in each society, was a puzzle 
in the form of a game played with pushers and halls. In all the 
three societies, as the data in the following Table indicate, middle 
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class families cshibilecl greater creativity, (i.e., larga number and 
range of ideas for solving tlio problems) than did tho wording class 
families. 


TABLE 3 


Social Olaaa Differences in Family CrecUiviiy 


Sample 

Social Olaaa 

Mean Creali- 

F 

P 


vily Soora 



Bombay 


24.41 

6.13 

.06 

Working 

20,BJ 



Minnoapolie 

Middlo 

10.21 

0.18 

.05 

Working 

ll.C J 



Sou Juan 

Hiddlo 

24.41 

7.73 

.01 


Woikiug 

21.9 J 




Strauss and Strauss (1908) theorized that children's creativity 
varies according to the degree to which the child family role require 
conformity to conventional norms. Creativity was measured by the 
ability to generate ideas which might solve a puzzle presented to 
family groups, Data for 128 Indian and American families show¬ 
ed that the Indian children had lower scores than the Americans, 
Girls’ scores were lower than the boys in both societies, while sex 
differences in creativity were greatest in India. The smaller sex 
differences in American sample is interpreted as reflecting the 
greatest freedom and individuality permitted in American girls. It 
is concluded that individual creativity is likely to increase as societ¬ 
ies move toward a less restrictive normative code. 

Singh (1970) made a cross-cultural study of creative abilities 
in India and American children using Metfessal Individual Test of 
Creativity. Data were gathered from Bananas and Tempa. The hy¬ 
pothesis that there would be siguifleant differences in measures of 
components of creativity between advantaged and disadvantaged 
children, regardless of culture, was partially substantiated. There 
were significant differences at the .05 to .01 level in favour of ad¬ 
vantaged children on flexibility (performance), originality (verbal). 
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and originality (pprfoniinnco). anti in favour oC llip tlinaflvnntagpd 
on the .05 to .01 IpvoI on rprlrfinilioii (vinlinl), rptli'fiiiilion (ppr- 
forraanee), fluoiipy (vpvhul), sfiisilivlly to prolili'iiw (pt'rforniniice), 
and elaboration (verbal). There were no signifieant differcncoB 
found on fluency (performance), seiisitivily to problems (verbal) 
and elaboration (perforinanee). Thu investigator further found 
that disadvantaged children, regardlms of evilture, (a) do not neces¬ 
sarily score low on the verbal part of the creativity tost, and (b) 
with an increase in socio-cconomie. statu-s, nbililips such as flexibility 
and originality, excel at the cost of redefinition, fluency and sensiti¬ 
vity to problem and elaboration. 

Making an exploratory comparison between Amish and Urban 
American school cliildrcn Lembright and Yamamoto (1065) used a 
battery of tests of creativity thinking with 43 Amish and Urban 
Araorioan children in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Besults 
showed both qualitative and quantitative differenees in these two 
groups’ performance, obviously reflecting their respective environ- 
ment and sub-cultures. 

Mari (1971) designed a study with a view to compare modern 
American with traditional Arab rural eighth grade students in their 
creative ability. The comparison wa.s three-fold: determining cul¬ 
tural differences in creativity, sex differences within and between 
groups and within group variation. These differences were examin¬ 
ed in light of the groups’ different socio-cultural backgrounds con¬ 
sidering particularly the factors of socialisation and cultural values, 
family structure, and level of technological development. 

Sixty American (30 male and 30 female) and 60 Arab (30 male 
and 30 female) eighth-grade students from farming families in rural 
areas were fl's. All Ss. were administered Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking, The results of the univariate and multivariate analyses 
of variance showed the following: (1) Overall, American 8a per¬ 
formed significantly better than Arab Sh in all problems, although on 
two out of the thirteen speoiflo scores the differences were not signi¬ 
ficant. These arc fluency in unusual questions and fluency in Picture 
Completion. It was believed that test limitation was a factor which 
led to these two non-significant findings. (2) Arab males perform¬ 
ed significantly better than Arab females in 9 out of 13 scores. The 
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four non-significant sex differences were in fluency (Unusual Ques- 
tions), fluency and flexibility (Picture Oomiiletion) and original^ 
(Unusual Uses). Wilhm the American group, on the other liand 
there were no significant sex differences except in fluency and orisin’ 
ality on one verbal problem only. Unusual Questions, md in favoui 
of females, (f) American Ss differed from each other significantly 
more h^ Arab 8s. This rseult was explained in terms of differ¬ 
ences between modern society where individuality is encouraged and 
reqmred traditional society where similarity and group orientation are 
encouraged and individuality is punished. (4) American females 
varied inore than males, but the difference was not significant The 
picture IS reversed in the Arab Group: males varied significantly 
more than females. It seems that, in traditional society, females are 
subjected to stronger demands for conformity. 

Cross-cultural research of Mexican and American students, of 
approximately the same age and academic attainment, was conduct- 
ed to determine the Mexican seminary students' relative causal and 
creative thinking skills (Stevens, 1970). Creative and causal think¬ 
ing factors were treated statistically by the least squares analysis 
of^varianoe. No significant differences were found for the main 
effect: nationality for the fluency, flexibility, or originality factors 
as measured by the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking or for the 
causal thinking factor of the BAESIT. The main effect: nationality 
y sex revealed more differences between Mexican men and women 
an American m^ and women on causal and creative thinking, 
ihe null hypothesis of no significant difference between Mexican and 
Amenc^ students in creative thinking skills was not rejected. 

Indirect evidence about the performance of various cultural 
creativity has been presented by Walker, Torrance 
^d Walker (1971) and Langgulung and Torrance (1972) in the 
Journal of Cross Cultural Psychology. 


Fourth €frade Slump Across Various Cultural Groups 

_ Torrance (1969) reports that in the United States as well as 
in Britain several investigators long ogo noted rather severe dis- 
continmties in creative functioning at ages nine and ten. These 
inves iga ors concluded that it was natural phenomenon and that 
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"nothing can be clone about it.’* In an attempt to investigate the 
universality of the creativity sluiui) at tlic fcnirth grade level, cross 
seolional studies of creative tlevolopmoiit were eoiulucted in each of 
the seven diffreeiit cultural groups described earlier. 

Cross sectional developmental curves were constructed for each 
culture and subculture. The sharp decrease in performance found 
in the U.S. dominant culture samples (Minnesota and California) 
was not found in other cultures. Some cultures showed slump at 
other points; some showed a high degree of continuity, others show¬ 
ed little or no growth between the first and sixth grade. 

The overall indexes in standard or T-score units also provided 
a helpful way of examining the continuity and discontinuity pheno¬ 
mena. The data summarised are as folows: 

TABID 4 

OotnjMiWson oj Out Moan Fiffurat and Moan Verbal ffeoroa for JSaoh 
Oulturo at Fiteh Grada Laval Fxpraaaad in fUnmlturd [V-Snora) Units 


1st Or. 2hi) Or. 3nn OR. 


Cullura 

Fig, 

Fig. 

Varb 

Fig, 

U.S, Comp. 

43 

48 

47 

04 

Oemutny 

43 

41 

43 

42 

Norway 

40 

44 

43 

41 

Anatralia 

30 

40 

30 

40 

U.S. Negro 

33 

43 

40 

37 

Lidia 

32 

34 

30 

42 

West Samoa 

30 

40 

40 

38 


4TB Ob. Sth Or. Oxb Oh. 


Varb 

Fig. 

Varb 

Fig. 

Varb 

Fig. 

44 

40 

00 

60 

61 

60 

40 

42 

60 

40 

40 

67 

44 

40 

40 

46 

43 

40 

30 

42 

41 

44 

41 

46 

48 

30 


30 

, . 

40 

42 

42 

43 

40 

87 

48 

42 

37 

42 

30 

43 

41 


Speaking in rather general terma, the U.S. comparison group 
showed decreases in both the flgural and verbal measures between 
third and fourth grades and showed some recovery between the fourth 
end fifth grades. Torrance records; 

The German children experienced a slight slump in the second 
grade on the flgural measures and reached an apex in the fifth grade, 
Their most serious decrease occurred between the fifth and sixth 
grades on the figural measures. During this period, however, there 
was a considerable increase in performance on the verbal measures. 

The Norwegian children experienced a slump in figural per- 
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in tt. 

Th6 Australian subjects showed a fairly severe slumn in a , 
perfommoc ta th, tlm-d grado. bat sliooml a„ al„„p i„" “ij!'*' 
fcnMnce. The rr.S. Negra children ahowed no damp ZZVZ 
grade on the flgnral meaanrea, bnt data for the ^ttirfei^^ 
grades on the nerhal tests were not obtained. There wes little i. 
ereaao er debase in nerbal pertomnuiee nnlll the steh grad” 

• ™ showed their slump in figural per&rmaneP 

tim! "" functioning until the .sixth grade at wSh 

time there wm an increase of almo.st a standard deviation 

nr, 'Western Samoans, there was little growth reflected 

on the figural measures exeept hotxveen the first and second grad® 
At no time wa.s there much growth on verbal mpa.snres. 

The me^ developmental profiles show significant denarture 
from linearity m almost all of the seven cultural groups T^ra^c 

str.ld“.£ UsT cuUnrcarcTaa 

seer to u’. departures from linearity 

r I" nnost eases, how 

S sWrf ? linearity seems to have been associated 

level varvine^'fr^^ nn Performance at some grade level, the grade 

out the end of the third or beginning of the fourth grade After 

To^tree W tf+" separately, 

discontinuities of development 

fSrILr ? illustrated by Johnson’s 

^evelop„.ent m the mission schools with theh 

iaolfl+pd a highly continuous culture of the 

fained aifd^a”™™^ traditions are staunchly main- 

I^Tmiiw little impact. This is 

S?ti h Ind a“ T <1966) i" Where 

T« tL dS“ strongest, records 

and lanffuairft nred clearest, where the native cultures 

In rJ,d^! P^®^ominate8, the eontinuties are clearest. 

showL conthiuhv‘^-’*®”c,“ “®tive culture schools 

d continuity m development while the fourth grade slump 
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was apparpnt in mission splioola find in privntp aohonla, liolli ro- 
flcelinfc stroll}? Brilisli inttui'iioos. Tn fin* firsf tliroi* }rrfidi's, diildron 
in tile liiitor sidionls fuiictiomMl at a liiitlior IcvpI limn tlinsp, in 
native culture spIiooLs, but showed little or no strowtli thereafler. 

Baoid Comparisons 

One of the ndvaril ages of the Torrance Tests of Creative Think¬ 
ing is that the open-ended nature of the test tasks and the nature 
of the stimulus material assures disadvantaged children a fair chance 
to demonstrate their creative potential. These have been used in 
various researebes where comparison.*;, in terms of either of race or 
socio-economic status or both, have been made. Mo.<st racial com¬ 
parisons have involved blaek and whites drawn from the same geo¬ 
graphic areas and such .studies have been conducted in a variety of 
geographic areas. In Wisconsin, (Jheek (1.970) administered both 
the figural and verbal forms of the TTCT to COO children in fourth, 
seventh, and twelfth grades. He found no statistioally significant 
differences between blaek and white children on any of the measures. 
In Florida, Covington (1969) with lower class boys aged 15-18 ad¬ 
ministered the figural form of the Torranee testa to 109 whites 
(mean IQ=117) and 74 blacks (mean TQ=:100). He found no 
differences between the blaek and white boys on any of the measures, 
in spite of the fact that the mean IQ of the whites was 17 points 
higher than that of the blacks. He found no differences due to 
father’s or mother’s level of education. In a rural Georgia town, 
Eichmond (1968) with small samples of eighth grade youngsters 
found that the whites excelled the blacks on the verhal measure.'? of 
the TTCT, hut that there were no differences of figural fluency, 
flexibility and originality. The black students excelled white ones 
on elaboration, Torrance (1967) administered his verbal and figural 
batteries to the total population of a segregated black elementary 
school in middle Georgia (grade 1 through 7) when compared with 
children in an elementary school in a relatively advantaged Minnea¬ 
polis suburb, the black children tended to excel their white disadvant¬ 
aged counterparts on measures of figural fluency, flexibility and 
originality. The reverse was true of figural elaboration and all of 
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the verbal measures. Tlie blank Georgia and tlm white Minnesota 
samples were both tested iu lOfiO n,„U.r ralher formal .school situ¬ 
ations, when the black Geovfria sampl<‘ i.s compared grade by grade 
with a rather typical white Georgia sample, the differences in favour 
of the whites on figural elaboration and the verbal measures tended 
to fade out. This observation Avas further suggested in a study bv 
Langgulung (1971) comparing black and Avhite samples in the Metro- 
pohtan Atlanta area. He found no differences in performances of 
blacks and whites on the Ask-and-Gucss Test. Torrance (1970) 
^d verbal teats in connection with creativity workshops involving 
black disadvantaged children. Under the very informal and free 
atmosphere of the creativity workshop and in individual testing 
situations, the verbal creative thinking performance of these children 
reached a level commensurate with advantaged children under simi- 
lar conditions. Since that time Torrance and his students (e.g 
Aliotti, 1969 and Nash, 1971) have experimented Avith a variety of 

children in ghetto schools designed 
to facilitate verbal creativity with promwing results. Another study 
by Iscoe and Jones (1964) using 287 Texas white and Negro school 
childMn using Vnusu<a Uses Test from five to nine years old, showed 
tnat Negro children were superior in ideational fluency even though 
the white children in the study had higher IQ’s. Flexibility scores 
showed no overall relationship with age or race. Sueh encouraging 
results led Torrance to observe that disadvantaged too have creative 
positives of their own. 


Pereeption about Creatwe Personality in Different Cultures 

One of the powerful ways of ascertaining whether a culture en¬ 
courages or discourages creative behaviour is the way by which 
eachers and parents encourage or discourage, reward or punish 
oertmn personality characteristics as they develop in cliildren-or 
e behaviours which manifest those characteristics (Torrance, 1966). 

Meal Pupil Checklist’, Torrance (1965) studied teachers 

fdistinct cultural groups. The' 
United States sample consisted of 264 educators in the Buffalo, New 
York area. Since the rankings of this group correlates highly with 
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the ranking of teachers in other States of the tJ.S., Torrance con¬ 
cluded that they were nhtuiuiiig a nieamire wliieh imssesses a great 
deal of cultural commonality within the lltiitea States. The derman 
Bamnle consisted of 94 elementary and secondary teacliprs in Berlin, 
the sample from India consisted of 375 elementary and secondary 
Bchool teachers in Baroda area, the Greek sample consisted of 94 
teachers in the area around the city of Volos, and the Philippine 
sample consisted of 147 teachers in training centres. In order to 
measure each set of rankings against the expert ratings for the Ideal 
Creative Personality, each set of rankings was transformed into the 
Q-sort distribution and then correlated with the expert ratings for 
the Ideal Creative Personality, each set of rankings wa.-i transform¬ 
ed into the Q-sort distrlhution and then correlated with the expert 
ratings by standard Q-aort procedures. By examining the follow¬ 
ing list of the two most valued characteristics of each group, some 
of the major cultural values become apparent. 


TABLB 5 

Ten Oharacl«ri»lic 4 t Lihtd Moit by Various OuUural Group* 


Unittd Slat** Qtrtnnny India Gr»toe Philippine* 


Independent in 

thinking 

Curious 

Sense of humour 

Considerate of 

others 

Industrious 

Beooptive to 
other’s ideas 
Determination 
Self'Star tor 

Sinooro 


Thorough 


Sinooro Curious 


Bnergetio Industrious 


Sonso of humour Obedient Strive for diS' 

tont goals 


Industrious 

Does work on 
time 

Thorough 

Indopendent 
in thinking 

Courteous 

Sincere 

Attempts dif- 
fioult task 

Healthy 

Hon-oonform- 

ing 

Independent 
in judgment 

Solf-oonSdent 

Bomembors 

well 

Curious 

A self-starter 

Healthy 

Self-ocmfldent 

Industrious 

Altruisitio 

Honlthy 

AfTeotionate 

Solf-oonSdent 


Adventurous Detorjniuodon Courteous 


Obedient 

Courteous 

Healthy 

Considerate 
of others 
Does work 
on time 
Self>aonfldont 
Homembers 
well 

Willing to ao- 
oept judg' 
ment of au¬ 
thorities 
AfTeotionate 
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Missing: from all except the United States and German lists are 
such characteristics as ‘iiidepoiidenee of thinking’ and 'indepen 
tlence of judgment.’ Curiosity rauks higli in Barodn group but 
does not enter the top ten characteristics of the Greek and Philli-n. 
pines teachers. In the Indian list, however, “curiosity” is im, 
mediately followed by “obedient” “does work on time” and “courte¬ 
ous”, “Remebers Well” appears in both the Greek and Philip¬ 
pines lists, but not in any of the others, ^ 

CoefScients of eorrelation were computed bchveen the composite 
ratings of each culture with the expert sort, since it wms felt that a 
better index of the extent to which the values of each culture con¬ 
form to creative values as measured by expert sorts of the Creative 
Personality, could be obtained. All of the coefficient o£ eorrelation 
are low, indicating that according to export judgement, all five of 
the cultures contain values which are inimical to creative develop¬ 
ment and behaviour. The United States and German teachers ap- 
pear to have less than the other groups, however, with India, Greece 
and the Philippines following in that order. 


TABliB 6 


7/ bhlwtm Componiio Group ItaUnnii of Five 

Different Oulhtrctl Groups w%th CompoHlo y.sorl Ddlings of Emiris on 
Orsatwe PeraonalUy » j j 


Cultural Groups (Teaa/tars) 


Fttmber Cnafficienta of 

Oorrelalion 


BuffaJo, N.Y,, Unitocl States 
Berlin, Germany 
Baroda, India 
Volos, Greece' 

Manila, Philippines 


204 

.01 

Q3 

.47 

370 

.30 

04 

.32 

147 

.30 


Concluding the results, Torrance observed that all five cultures 
according to this standard, may be unduly punishing the good 
guesser the child who is courageous in his convictions, the emotional- 
y sensitive individual, the intuitive thinker, the individual who re- 
and plays or acts childlike, the visionary indivi- 
e person who is willing to accept something on mere 
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say-so without cvitkiioo. On the other haiul, all of them may ho 
giving tuiduly grout rewards for being euurteous, doing work on 
time, beiug obedient, being popular and well liked and being will- 
rug to accept tlie judgement of autliorities. 

Baina and Ilaina (1071) designed u study to determine what 
concepts teaehcr uduuators in India have o£ the ideal atudent in 
terms of what eliaractcristics they believe should be encouraged and 
discouraged and compare the results with the concepts of teachers 
in the United States. When the (12 characteristics of the checklist 
were ranked, a rank order coefficient of correlation of .76 was obtain¬ 
ed between the rank assigned by the Itajastban teaelier educators 
and the United States teachers. In general, it was concluded, that 
Bajasthan subjects eiuphasized the receptive nature of man and de- 
emphasized iuan’.s self-acting nature more than United States 
teachers. Similar findings using prospective teachers were obtained 
by Baina (1670). 

Eaiua (1972) attempted to make a cross-cultural study oC col¬ 
lege teacher pci'ception about creative student using University of 
Indore teachers and teachers in Minnesota.* Besides this comparison, 
rank order correlations were worked out between the ratings of 
India teaehcr.s and leuchcrs from other countries. Correlations were 
also run with the expert ratings. Bcsults, by and large, support 
the earlier findings. 

A cross cultural study of the parental perception about ideal 
child was made by Baina (1973, in press). The perceptions of the 
Indian and American parents were compared and Table 7 (p. 168) 
presents the most valued and least valued characteristics by the 
two groups of parents. 

When the 62 characteristics of the cheek-list were ranked, a 
rank-order coefficient of correlation of .75 was obtained between the 
rallies assigned by Indian mothers and American parents; and .11 
between the ranks of Indian parents and experts on creative per¬ 
sonality. Both Indian and American parents emphasized oonfor- 
mity, obedience, receptive nature of man and deempbasized inde¬ 
pendent judgment, guessing and non-conformity. Besides these 


*The author is grateful to Dr. Paul Torrance for supplying data concerning 
this group. 
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VABLB 7 

The Moal Valmd and Leant Valueil Truitn oj the Ideal Child </« I’ercoived 
by the Indian Molhera and Atnariean Paretila 


Mobl VaUiMt Leant Vaiued 

Indian Mothera American Parenta Indian Mothrra American Parenla 


1. Healthy 

Hoalthy, Consi- 
dorete 

Disturbs 

Haughty, Dis¬ 
turbs 

2. Boes work on time 

Bonae of humour Negativisito 

Fault-finding 

3. Courageous in oonvio- 
tions 

Binoore 

, Fault-finding 

Negativisito 

4, Adventurous 

Self.conddent 

Stubborn 

Stubborn 

6. Courteous 

Courteous 

Timid 

Critical 

6. Obodiont 

Determined 

Critical 

Bashful 

7. Aselfstortur 

ludopondeiit in 
thinking 

Unwilling to uo- 
oopt anything 
on more say-su 

Timid 

8. Self.oonddent 

Industrious 

Bashful 

A good KuosBor 

9. Popular, Well tikod 
by peers 

Curiuus 

Talkativo 

Talkative 

10. Attempts diffloult tasks Obedient 

Non-oonfunning 

Hmotiunal 


studies a number of cross-cultural studies are underway by Paul 
Torrance where he has used his Ideal Pupil/Ohild Check-list.' 


Comparative Studies of Creative Achievement and Motivation 

Data from studies of the relationship between the level of 
creative functioning in eleven cultures and the extent to which each 
culture values creative achievement as indicated by adult encourage¬ 
ment-discouragement behaviour and the availability of occupational 
outlets for creative activity, has been presented by Torrance (1969) 
recently. 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking were administered to 
children from grades one through six in each of eleven cultures or 
sub-cultures. In each comparison group, from 500 to 1,500 children 
were administered the tests. Teachers of these children were ad¬ 
ministered the Ideal Pupil Checklist, and children in grades three 
through six were asked to indicate what kind of work they would 

‘Personal Communication, March 1972. 
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like to do wliou llioy loft holiooU. lU-siUi-ai the seven cultures describ¬ 
ed earlier, the i'olUiwiiig euUuriil groups were also studied; 

1. A scliool hysteiu rcprewuiting a racially mixed, advantaged 
and disadvantugfil culture in the tiiiited Stales, located near 
Loa Angeles. California. Samples were drawn from several 
different elementary schools in aucdi a way as to represent the 


system. 

2. Chinefic scliools in Singapore representing an old and relative¬ 
ly creative culture in a hclerogeuuoua urban area, 

3. Malayan schools in .Singapore representing the native culture 
in a heterogenous urban area. 

4. Tamil schools in Singapore repreaenting a third culture locat¬ 
ed in the same hetcrogeneons urban area. 

Tho level of inea.surcd creative functioning was determined by 
converting all mean raw score,s at each grade level to standard or T- 
score Gquivalent.s. The overall creativity index for each culture was 
computed by adding the figural and verbal means, which are pre¬ 
sented in the following table in column one. The rank order co¬ 
efficient of correlation betAveen the rankinga obtained from the ex¬ 
perts on the creative personality and the teachers are given in 
column two, Avith llie .subaequent rankings based on the coefficients 
given in, column three. Column four and five give the occupation 
index and subsequent rankings for each culture. 


TABM! 8 

Owrall Oreattvily Iiulxxni in Order of pMWi\ding , 

Jndeaiea on OreallviU ariloriu, and Having* J<n Ten ’ 

and Oeoupational Indaotee on GrealtvUy Cr*terta and Rardiinge for 
Elevon Eifforonl CuUwrea 


OuUu/re or Sub-Culture 


Oreaiioit]/ 

Level 

Index 


Ideal Rupil 
Index Ranking 


Oooupalional Aepi- 
ralioru 

Index Ranking 


MinneBota, U.S.A. 
California, U.S.A. 
West Qormany 
Norway 

Ohina, Singapore 
Tamil, Singapore 
Weabern Australia 
, Singapore 
Negro 

India 

Western Samoa 


Malays 

IT.S.A. 


07,2 

.43 

1 

47 

00.2 

,40 

2 

31 

02.6 

.87 

3 

80 

88.3 

n-> 

—• 

14 

84.6 

.28 

6 

11 

82.4 

.28 

6 

11 

82.1 

.10 

S 

21 

81.0 

.28 

6 

11 

80.0 

.21 

7 

10 

80.0 

.11 

10 

10 

70.3 

,17 

0 

7 


1 

2 

3 
6 
7 
7 

4 
7 

0.6 

0.6 

n 
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When the first two sut of raiikiugs (tlic ordering of eolumn. oua 
ttud thu rankings indicated by column three) arc correlated, a oo- 
clfiuieut of .94 is obtained. The second two sets of rankings (the 
ordering of column one and the rankings sliowu in column five) 
yield a rank order coefficient of correlation of .95. The rank order 
correlation between the index and overall creativity indexes based 
on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking indicat^j a close corres¬ 
pondence and supports the contention of Plato: “What is honoured 
in a culture is cultivated there.” 

Divergent Thinking Befleoted in the Imaginative Utories 
of Children in Various Cultures 

As a part of cross cultural researches, Torrance (1967) and his 
Btudents (Luthra, 1966; Karoussos, 1961; Tan, 1964) made children 
of three grades (fourth, fifth, sixth) write imaginative stories about 
animals and people with divergent characteristics. Analysis and 
coding of these stories was based upon the assumption that they acted 
as a form of projective technique, children revealing in fantasy 
material their perceptions about divergent behaviour and how their 
culture deals with such behaviour (Torrance, 1907). Uoinparisons 
were made with subjects of three grades iu the comparison schools. 
Students from Twin Cities, Negro schools, Berlin, Norway wrote 
out stories which have been analyzed by Torrauee (1907) in his re¬ 
port, Results concerning Luthra’s research on concepts of divergency 
reflected in the imaginative stories of children in New Delhi, India, 
and Twin Cities are as follows: There was a significant difference 
in the perception of pressure against divergency in the stories of 
two groups. Contrary to the original assumption, the Twin Cities 
group shovfed more awareness of pressure against divergency than 
the Delhi group. The two groups presented a significant difference 
in the sources of pressure against divergency. In the case of Delhi 
children, pressure emerged mostly from speciflo persons. The pres- ‘ 
sure exerted by society was in second place, but fairly strong as 
compared with the Twin Cities children. Differences in the nature 
and form of pressure against divergency were significant. In the 
five separate categories (power, internal force, challenging situation, 
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hostility and therapy), hostility and power were moat Irequently 
used by Delhi children while therapy, internal force and clialluiig- 
ing situation occurred most couimonly as pressures in tlic stories of 
the Twin Cities children. Both the groups perceived psychological 
pressures considerably more than purely psychological ones. The 
comparative data indicated large overall differences between the two 
groups concerning the conseciucnces of pressure against divergency. 
Contrary to the assumption that Delhi children perceive more con¬ 
formity and less resistance to pressure, the group reacted to pres¬ 
sure against divergency with more resistance and less conformity. 
The Twin Cities children, perceived more conformity and less re- 
sistanoe. There was a Bignificuut difft*reiicc in the conccru about 
the causes of divergency between the two poiiulations. A iiiajorily 
of the Twin Cities children showed a great concern for the cau-scs 
of divergent behaviour, while the Delhi group showed least concern 
for the canses of divergency. The two groups differed markedly 
in the explanation for the causes of divergency. Delhi cliildren re¬ 
ported good naturedness, supernatural occurrences, magic and anger 
quite frequently in their stories, while the Twin Cities group attri¬ 
buted divergency more frequently to illneas, inadequacy, accident, 
science and fear, The data showed that Delhi children more fre¬ 
quently than Twin Cities children perceived positive values of the 
divergency to the divergent subject. There was a liighly significant 
statistical difference between the two groups in their evaluation of 
the consequences for the society. Both groups tended to attribute 
negative value to divergency for the society rather than positive 
and neutral values. Negative values were more pronounced for the 
Delhi children than for 'the Twin Cities children. 

Anderson and Anderson (1961) have been concerned with the 
effects of what might be called a “national personality type” on 
children’s responses to open-ended stories. They have been interest¬ 
ed in creativity from the point of view of social creativity in human 
relations. Using Anderson Incomplete Stories each depicting a con¬ 
flict between a child, his teacher, his parent, neighbour, or peer, they 
have gathered data from large number of children, over 10,000 in 
fourth and seventh grades from eight countries; Bugland, Finland, 
United States, Sweden, Norway, Mexico, Brazil and Germany. They 
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Ituve found largo and significant dillorunecB consistent with their 
hypotheses about the impact of the culture on creativity. 

Conclusions 

Bach culture, as Ross Mooney (1969) maintains; has a “logos”. 
It is, perhaps, this logos which either aels as a catalytic force or as 
a deterrent to the development and expression of creativity. It is 
because of this logos that cultures differ in the specific activities 
which they encourage and stimulate and value. The “higher mental 
processes” of one culture may be relatively worthless “stunts” 
of another (Anastasi, 1949). It is this logos which provides for 
different models and different notions of creativeiiess stemming from 
va,rying intellectual and philosophical traditions. For example, 
Ilindu and Western notions of creativeness may differ because: 

Indian culiurc provides few scientific and mathematical models 
of aeativcne.ss which stand evidence for a theory; whereas in the 
West scientific method becomes synonymous with problem solv¬ 
ing.. .Thus, the emphasis on science in the West associates creativity 
with inventiveness, the religious tradition in India with spiritual 
realization (Hallman, 1970). ^ 

Cross-cultural creativity researchei^ should be careful about the fact 
that the abilities differ and Western middle-class is not the only one 
(Vernon, 1969); and that the behavioural functions measured by 
tests other than those at a psychophysiologieal or sensory level are 
all culturally determined (Biesheuvel, 1969). This is amply prov- 
ed in Cole, Gay, Click and Sharp’s recent metioulous work on The 
Cultural Contact of Learning and Thinking An Exploration in Ex¬ 
perimental Anthropology (1971). They follow what they call the 
common sense dictum” that people’s skills at tasks will differ with 
the culture’s emphasis on such tasks, and argue tha,t these “tests 
and experiments (are) specially contrived occasions for the mani¬ 
festations of cognitive skills.Failure to apply the skills becomes 

not an illustration of cultural inferiority, but rather evidence that 
the skills ore available, but for some reason the content (of the tests) 
does not trigger their use. Similar opinion was expressed by Vernon, 
writing for the Toronto Symposium on Intelligence in 1969. But 
cross cultural research should make it possible to investigate the re- 
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laMonship belweeu specific oitvirtiiinicutal iiifluciic'es uiid specific 
abilities. Thus, wo can liopc to lulvuiiee our knowledge o£ llu* effects 
of different kinds of eoiuUliolis on different abilities, partieulurly if 
we apply a range of varied lest to a iiieinber of contrasted group.... 
As the studies of this hind accumulate, our iiifereucca wUl become 
more soundly based and we should be able to do more to help back¬ 
ward people to progress by diagnosing the underlying cause of their 
retardation (Vernon, 1970). 

In addition to the uhovi*, sonic of the following need serious 
attention of the cross cultural ereativity I’csearclicrs: 

1. Studying the effects of different background conditions on 
abilities listed in the S-0-1 modtd, and particularly creative 
ability. 

2. Comparison of creative works when there is consistent 
Weltanschauung and when one is lacking, or wlieu there is a 
conflict of philosophie-s (Stein, 19(17). This should, perhaps, 
mean sort of “temporal” cross cultural studies. 

8. Child rearing practices and creative development across 
various cultures. 

4. Comparative studies of creativity in public school and tra¬ 
ditional school students to aiisiver tiucslioii about continuity 
and discontinuity. 

5. Motivational and cognitive styles of tbe creative persons 
across culture who break out of their cultural milieu and cul¬ 
tural envelop, i.e., transcendence of cultural background. 

6. Pluriculturalism (Oropley, 1973 in press) and ereativity, 

7. Training for creativity and cultural effects. 

8. Cultural change and ereativity. 

9. Malnutrition, cultural deprivation and ereativity. 

There is much room for more studies on cultural determinants 
of ereativity and such studies should help develop “autropology 
and sociology of creative thinking” (Yamamoto, 19(j9). It is sug¬ 
gested that while making cross-cultural exploration, researchers from 
various disciplines need to collaborate, otherwise it may prove to be 
a love’s labour lost. Interdisciplinary approach to cross cultural 
research may, perhaps, solve many issues. Cole et. al, (3971) too 
proposed that educators may capitalize on. the anthropolgist's ex- 
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pericuee and method in delineating settings and descriptions in 
natural settings and descriptions in natural uroiuis in ways that are 
not culture bound and on the psychologist’s experience in designing 
experiments and measuring outcomes. Without the fir.st, no mean¬ 
ingful instrument or experiment can he de.signed, without the seednd, 
intuitive hunches go untested. We feel that wo can learn more to- 
gather than we can separately. 
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Education and politics 
in India 


Education and I’olitiC' in India—Studies 
In Organisation. Society and Policy. , „ , . , 

Edited by Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and Lloyd Rudolph, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1972, pp. 470+x, Rs. 30.00 


In this review, our attention avHI be centred, ats is perhaps appro- 
priate, on the theoretical propositions of the editors. These have 
been spelt out in the six chapters in Part I; "The political system 
and the educational system—an analysi.s of their interaction" and 
in the sectional introduetions to Part 11; "Educational institutions 
in their social and political environment", to Part HI: "Political 
HimfliiBinns of university government" and to Part IV: "Profes¬ 
sional constraints on politicisation of education". We shall also 
take note of a few of the papers themselves, to clarify further the 
basic conceptual and mctliodologieal issues raised by this virtually 
maiden attempt to offer academienlly respectable account of the re¬ 
lation of education to politics. 

The Rudolphs .seek to define the scope of enquiry in terms of 
three relationships, viz., "politicisation of educational struetnres, 
political influence exercised by the educational structures and as¬ 
sertion, hy the state, of a public interest in education" (p. 8). 
Politicisation, they define as “appropriation of educational struc¬ 
tures and resources, aud the displacement of educational goals by 
organised political and community (religion, caste, locality) in¬ 
terests". This they see as part of the larger process of excessive 
politicisation in India to almost "pathological" levels, i.e., to a point 
where the political institutions can no longer handle the burdens 
and conflicts and involve within themselves institutions, such as edu¬ 
cational ones, which, according to the Rudolphs, are not appropriate 
to it. In respect of method, they draw attention to two ideas, 
comparison and disaggregation. They compare, sporadically and 
inadequately, in the view of the reviewer, "India with herself over 
time;...with other countries at the present moment;.. .with other 
countries at other historical moments which for one specific reason 
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or anoher, appear more relevant than the present” (p. 10). Their 
efforts to disaggregate, i.e., not always to see India as a whole, but 
to review regional pattern and developments as a device for illus- 
trating the broad phenomenon, are much more substantial (Oh. 5, 
‘‘Eegional Patterns of Education”) and are well taken. The dis¬ 
tinction between “rimland" (eraenlially coastal areas Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay where British influence was most deeply felt) and 
“heartland” noted by them is though not without its difiSculties, 
e.g., the ease of Mysore, initially plausible but it only provides an 
opening, as it were, to a more substantive discussion of differences 
in social structure, culture and economy which underlie, and also 
combine with, the historico-geographioal heartland-rimland dichoto¬ 
my to produce the variations that we observe. 

This is the point to comment on our reservations to Rudolphs’ 
view of polities. It is polities minus economics, that is lo say, politics 
is conceived as if it were independent of economic bases. It is, in fact, 
seen, as illustrated by their mention of religion, caste, locality (p. 8 
cited earlier), at times, os competition between groups, which is fair 
enough as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. For, with 
all the qualifications that psychological or bohnviourist political 
science might introduce, the significance of class as socio-economic 
formation, the importance of means and relations of production in 
determining political relationships, i.e., those of power, cannot he 
underrated Even when one concedes the points of substance in 
Rajni Kothari’s view of the autonomy of the political factor (see 
Politics in India, Delhi-. Orient Longmans, 1970), end asserts as the 
Rudolphs do not assert, that in the newly emerged underdeveloped 
world, political factors will achieve a primacy not conceded in classi¬ 
cal Marxist theory, (though asserted in the thought and action of 
all active Marxist revolutionaries from Marx through Lenin and 
Stalin to Mao and Che), the issue remains that the competing groups 
and elements in a political situation have to be defined. And here 
their class identifications are of an importance which the Rudolphs 
seem nowhere near recognising. The obverse of this non-economio— 
ono might even say, non-poUtical-view of politics is evident from 
some of their other formulations. Thus, the viewing of politics as 
mainly competition between groups or parts is accompanied by a 
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more or leas complotu deuUil of any political orieiitatious to tha 
whole. This iiievitiilily leads to simplistic auil oroueous hnplicatioiis 
such as that tho educational iuatitutions and resources ai-o not to 
subserve any political goals (p. 8) or that the Central Government 
in India, or perhaps anywhere, does not promote politieisation (Ch. 

6) This is easily seen to be incorrect at every level, whether nor¬ 
mative or empirieal-factual, or analylieal-theoretioal. Prom this 
error follows the uusatLsfying non-political treatment of national 
educational policy in a federal context offered in Chapter 6. Even 
statements such as that “central authority (is used) for maintain¬ 
ing standards” ( p. 5) are easily belied by recent central govern- 
ment fiats setting up new universities. The Rudolphs could not 
have foreseen events. But the objection really to be pressed is that 
their theoretical position tcntls to conflict with events os they occur¬ 
red. In fact, the broader point that the state has a class content and 
that there arc definite political goals and objectives which the sys- 
tern of education, including higher education, fulfils should have 
been more obvious to political scientists than i.s apparent in the en¬ 
tire volume. An analysis of structures of control, of the objectives 
promoted by ideational as well as the disciplinary content of the cur¬ 
riculum would have been necessary to establish empirically this 
rather obvious piece of a priori political reasoning. That is missing. 

The attention, given thus far to what the boohs does not do is 
justified largely by its coutralily to a proper treatment of polities 
in its relation to education. A comparable lacuna in their treatment 
of education particularly the higher learning may also be noted. 
The Rudolphs have treated the university as a transplant of an 
exotic institution. This is, indeed, one perspective from which to 
study the matter and they have certainly been perceptive enough to 
recognise that the “genetic imprint” (on which we comment pre¬ 
sently) of tho Indian university was bureaucratic and also not free 
from “politics” (pp. 14-19). In her paper on Indian Educational 
Service as a study in. professionalisatiou of the higher learning (C i. 
13), Irene Gilbert also clearly brings out the contradictions bet¬ 
ween the administrative functions and ethos of the Service, on t o 
one hand, and the clearly learned part of the Service (even though 
concerned primarily with college teaching sometimes modelled on 
the British residential sehool idea and frustrating to the few mem- 
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beis of the Service intorcated iu geuuiiic advaiiceiueiii of iiigiipi- 
leaniiue). Both of tlieni also sec the euiitradiclioii between this 
“professional” element in higher cdueatiou and “iiolilical” ele¬ 
ments whether from government or nalioiiallsts. However, a more 
adequate perspective was possible. Tlic university in Europe emerg- 
ed from the profeissionalisalion of indiycnous learning. 'While it 
sought autonomy in the guild-like formatious of universities (pro- 
fessionalisation), it also sought cultural and political purposes 
homogeneous with those of the political elite (politicisation) which 
were, therefore, unstated, impliet. Our aulliors here fail to note 
this distinction almost totally, fail to note also the indigenous 
sources in India of intellect and culture which could have formed 
the basis of an indigenous university. This, indeed, could not have 
occurred under British political auspices. Ilcuce, the inevitable link¬ 
ing of the ideal of indigenous university or educational system with 
the political goals of national independence—and u sort of a genetic 
imprint in favour of politicisation—again not noted by either 
Eudolphs or Gilbert. The latter indeed, is elear-hcaded enough in 
her treatment of autonomy and consensus (bclwem the IBS college 
men and the government) as the basis of such autonomy at Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta, Muir College, Allahabad and M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh (Oh. 10). But her treatment of the nationalist influences 
during early 20th century suffers from the handicap just noted. (A 
related side issue is that in her I,B.S. cliaptcr she notes British 
administration, Indian nationalists and European academics, but 
not the non-I.B.S. Indian academics). 

The inadequate notice of the indigenous systems of learning 
and how they failed to get involved in the development of the Indian 
university system as well as the easentially uusyinpatlietic note of 
the nationalist movement in its impact on higher education under 
the British can be related to either a merely cthuoceutrio bias or to 
the theoretical weaknesses of their political science noted early in this 
review which are also reflected elsewhere in the volume. Thus, Part 
IV containing Gilbert’s paper on I.E.S. and Paul Brass’ on Ayuiwe- 
dio education being titled as “Professional Constraints on Politicis¬ 
ation of Education” seems to carry such implications. Incidentally, 
the treatment of Ayurvedic education could have profited from a com- 
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pttmottwitU CVyloi* vvlu-r.-. ^yHh a na,ru^^ «i«’s mS , ^ 

fiatiouiu Engliah anJ wule tHW- «« ch-mriHarj n*aw^ 
number of able (rural) iMtf.Uig*.iiUw were educ*«e«I .1* 

Bttddhist and Aj'urvcdie instilulioii* who later prt»irnlftl U»« ^ ' 

force for the late Bandaratiaike * {lolttiiw) inovrtBiiit. Ip*ha*» 
education in English having fspanded much inure, nin* hmft »4« 
cation much less, a fact ilsa-lf related to both lir.liah > » »» 

diecuous social structure, U*fl iimrU mnn f«r indw*'in*n* A?»» 
vodic education which, aa Braas notes, wa* ciiler^l mamly hy 
academic and social slalua groujj^i. Ilia ^ ■ 

tie shudih and integrated whoola, **e., i«i-dic»n«- 

alittle overdrawn and endowed with more MgndUaiKe than «t *f'i**a5 
ly has in Indian politics. 

Gould’s study of the relation of nchmd fu«iulalion an»l 
processes in Faiaabad dintriet (t’li. 7). Madaii and 
of eaate and connmnniy in privale and imblie monaaeiMeoi «ll »4>» 
eatiou in Mysore slate tfh. »> and Iqbal Naram's -^4 

local politics id relation to primary whwd iuHiing<Mn< ni t* h '• 
all competent empirical atudii"*, in line with the geiwrat 
of the book. Bo arc the Iludolpha' own study of |sns biatisw »»j 4 
cosmopolitanism in university govcrinnenl at Har»sla ^vl'h U ■ ***4 
Carolyn Elliot’s study of the Uamania autonomy dwput** Ewww' »f 
this latter certainly feels like documentation of what is eaittinoo psf' 
lance in circles connected with polities and educational admlnkS' 
tration. 

It remaina to note au important pistil ive e«nlribid ion—th« etm- 
cept of the ’’genetic iznpriul”—the “aaiiumplioti that hiatornnd tr*- 
ditions and experience create valuta, culturally defiued norm*, am! 
modes of behaviour that survive even when the eonddian* Ibas gnu- 
rise fade them into the pa*t” (p. 13). This idea need not nweaianly 
have arisen for the first time iu a study of the relation of ctlueatmu 
to politics. It has, iiideod, been noted before, e.g., aa **i«srt,ia in 
education" (in the reviewer’s article “Edueatfonal Teehniqmw and 
Bdnoational Planning iu ISducaiional Scunan, October, 196t). or is 
the contribution on History of Education in a recent iasue of 
Desdovlus, (History Today). Tlie authors have sought to ahuw 
how the bureaucratic ebaraeter of uuiversitiisi founded in Briibth 
carried over into post-independenee period. Sa«h contiiitiithni 
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can be seen in all national system of cdueutioii eveu, after a revolu¬ 
tion—except, possibly, in the exceptional eircumslanee or a thorough¬ 
going cultural revolution. The authors' idea examined mostly in 
an administrative-political sense, establishing how even political 
change has not radically altered some fundamental ways in which 
people behaved in relation to education, deserves further elaboration 
through study of curricula, of educational practices and of the very 
idea of what a proper education is. Historians and sociologists of 
education should have done this before. The comparative examin¬ 
ation of the genetic imprints of a wide variety of educational situ¬ 
ations is what was missed in the past and might yet be missed in 
the current enthusiasm for inter-disciplinary study of education by 
scholars from other disciplines. The authors certainly deserve com¬ 
pliments on this perceptive insight. 

The booh has long been in process. At the initial seminar in 
1967 the chief guests were (from the personal knowledge of the 
reviewer) Prem Kripal and Triguna Sen. The dedication in the 
printed version is to **unconventional educator” J.P. Naih (along 
with David Riesman) who by then had already produced the Re¬ 
port of the Education Commission, hut by publication time was 
much better located in the politics of education and social science 
research in this country. The Rudolphs are old India hands, in and 
out of seminar rooms and campuses in this country. The book, as 
the little episode about the honour just noted, illustrates their per¬ 
ceptive observation of the Indian scene as well as their reaction to 
it. This intimate knowledge of the political processes and the acade¬ 
mic community is reflected both in their own contributions and in 
those of the others in this volume. The reviewer is, therefore, not 
called upon to flaw the writers on this count—except, of course, an 
oocasional name, e.g., "J. C, Joshi” (p. 9) for the late Dr. A. 0. Joshi, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Kurukshetra, Punjab and Varanasi uni¬ 
versities or “Kapuri Thakur” (p. 80) for Karpuri Tliakur, the 
socialist, former Deputy Chief Minister of Bihar. 

The contributors, being anthropologists, political scientists or 
historians who know their India well through data in the archives 
or in field work connected with their own disciplines bring a wealth 
of material to support their contentions or to built up a narrative 
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which sets a model for research iu Iho historical and social study of 
education in our universities. 

A final impression. As the sub-title implicitly recognises, the 
studies put together in this volume do not add up to an integrated 
statement on the politics of education in Indio. But it certainly 
lights up important areas of a certain kind of understanding in that 
field to which our own reservations have already been stated. 

S. Shukia. 


S. Shukla is Professor of Education at the Jamia MilUa Jslamia, 
Jamia Nagar, New Delhi. 
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Liieraiurc Educiiuon in Ten Coiiiuries: Inieriiaiional Studies 
in Evaluation-ll. 

Edited by Alan C. Purves, Almgvist & Wiksell, Slockliold, 1973, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York.—London—Sydney—Toronto 


Whatever divergence of opinion may exist in considering the 
role of literature in foreign language learning, few will disagree with 
its centrality in the Icaehing of the mother tongue, Indeed, teachers 
and educators become eloquent over lire values which literature (in 
the mother tongue) htus for its youth. IIoAVCver, alongside this 
general agreement upon the iuiporlauce of literature education goes 
a vigorous and widespread erilieisiu over Hie outcomes of such an 
education. Indeed, there luw been a most beAvildering confusion of 
purposes, metluids and materials in the held wliieh blurs the vision 
of clearly disLiugulKliable educational aims. What, one u'onclers, is 
the primary aim in the teacliing of motlier longue literature in our 
schools? Is it the development of a taste and love for literature? 
Is it to provide the requisite emoUoiial experience and to stimulate 
creativity? Is it to inculcate ccrlaiii acceptable cultural values? Is 
it to develop the skills of critical reading and evaluation? Is it to 
function as an instrument of the social and ethical development of 
the child? Or is it, after all, only a means of teaching the basic 
skills of reading and writing? Definite answers to any of these 
questions are hard to find, as, in fact, they have not been formulated 
in clear {ernis anywhere. An examination of the design of literature 
curriculum and instructional procedures in our schools also does not 
yield fruitful results as they arc not really baaed on any* set of 
clearly conceived objectives. It m also unfortunate that no com¬ 
parative study of mother tongue leaching and evaluation in the 
various language-areas of our country exists. Presumably tlie 
difflculty of formulating the objectives and measuring the outcomes 
of literature education accounts for the absence of any major study 
in the field. 

Even so, acculiuvisation seems to be one of the major aims of 
teaching literature (teaching about the accumulated cultural aehieve- 
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is a commendable acliicvement in an area -wlierp little researeb has 
been done and little help is available to the teauber. 

One o£ the major aims of this study was to examine in as much 
detail as possible the contributions of seliools, teachers and curri¬ 
culum towards the level of aohicvcment in literature education. The 
study also explored factors which accompany differences in achieve¬ 
ment between schools and between students in a country. It attempt¬ 
ed, besides, the difficult task of investigating cross-national differ¬ 
ences in response pattern and the achievement level—^the interplay 
between culture and educational outcomes. 

An International Committee consisting of five professors from 
the USA, the United Kingdom, Sweden and Belgium conducted a 
survey of the literature curricula of .the ten participating countries 
through correspondence with National Literature Committees. On 
the basis of this survey, the Committee scrutinized the various as¬ 
pects that the project could po.ssibly study (namely, the relation¬ 
ship between the stated aims of literature instruction and the re¬ 
lationship of those aims to the place of literature in the nation’s cul¬ 
ture, the outcomes of literature instruction in terms of cognitive 
achievement, interests and attitudes, and the patterns of expressed 
response of individuals to the works they read) and formulated 
thmn. Finally the Committee decided to focus their attention pri¬ 
marily on those aspects which deal with (a) the ability of students 
to read a literary text critically and with (b) the pattern of res¬ 
ponse that the students expressed about those texts. 

Then, on the basis of extensive pretesting and opinion survey, 
four stories were selected and translated into each of the languages 
to be supplied to the students of these countries. Four tools were 
devised to collect data. These were; (a) an instrument to measure 
the ability to read the literary text critically (a list of 20 questions 
that covered the entire text were prepared out of which the student 
had to point out the five most important one.?), (b) a battery of 
multiple-choice questions to test the comprehension of the text and a 
further set of questions to test the skills of interpretation, (e) a ten- 
item questionnaire on interest in literature and lastly, (d) a ten- 
item questionnaire to probe into the degree of transfer that took 
place between what the student read and his life. 
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In. addition to iliPRc instriimpnts. quoslioniiaim werp develop¬ 
ed for students, tetteliers and Kiditad udniinisti'afors which would 
yield information on a variety of faclora such ws the home back¬ 
ground of the students, their reading habits, curriculum, school ad¬ 
ministration, etc. All these questionnaires atid tests were then 

translated into each of the languages. 

For each country, the researehcra drew probability samples of 
two types of populations: (a) students in the age group 14+ and 
(b) pre-university year students. The scores on the four measures of 
achievement in literature studies were correlated with the mass of 
data which the questionnaire returns provided. 

The statistical treatment of the data i.s both sophisticated and 
elegant and efficient use has been made of regression analysis (in 
addition to the other usual procedures), 

The conclusions reached by the researchor.s show that erom- 
national comparison of achievement in literature is possible only in 
two areas; (a) the patterns of response, and (b) the ability to read 
text. An even more important revolution is that differences between 
the mean level of achievement of schools in literature appear to be 
best explained by community variables such as the socio-economic 
character of the community and reading resources it can provide 
for the students. It is interesting to note that staff and curriculum 
do not figure at all as important factors in the situation. Curiously 
enough, this is the same kind of conclusion that the Coleman Study 
arrived at. The factor that emerges as most important to account 
for the differences in achievement among students is their home 
background. A great deal of variance among individuals in their 
ability to read literary texts and in their interest in reading is, how¬ 
ever, left unexplained. 

An interesting finding of this study is that students across 
nations exhibit clearly identifiable patterns of response, in that “they 
choose as important certain responses rather than certain other res¬ 
ponses and that they do this in aecordanee with the texts they wad. 

A corollary of this, the researchers think, is that the literary stimulus 
determines the reader’s approach to it more than had hitherto been 
believed. This throws up a whole new area for further resea.roh. 
A typology of literary works as to the response patterns they might 
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elicit can perhaps Ih^ dcvelopefl. Tii respect oC response patterns 
the researchers have striven luird (o niiplmaize the existence of cross¬ 
national and eroas-eultural similarilies. Yet they have pointed out 
facta which aepin to eontradiet their own eonelnsion. For instance, 
the study reveals that students in Sweden tend to ask more evalu¬ 
ative questions than do students in the United States; students in 
Italy seem to be more concerned with history and background than 
do students in Finland. The researchers, however, do not want to 
draw the inference that national .stereotypes exist and suggest that 
further studies need to be undertaken to explain the national patterns. 

Further, the choice of the four short stories chosen to serve as the 
material for measuring literary achievement of ten different groups 
of students is itself open to serious quc-stion. The themes of the 
stories are so culture-bound that they cannot be considered to 
present comparable literaiy experience or .slimiilms to the widely 
differing groups of students. The plight of an immigrant in the 
United States (in 1 see you never) is surely not a theme which is of 
universal interest or which could Htimnlate an Ainericau child, an 
Iranian child and a Finnish child to an equal degree. 

Another finding of the, .study is that the response patterns are 
a function of the age of the students. The researchers conclude that 
the differences in patterns between the two age groups result from 
school education rather than from a general progress through adole¬ 
scence. This inference, hoAvever, is not supported by any convincing 
evidence or argument. 

The study finds that response to literature is a learned be¬ 
haviour and that it is modified by what the student reads and that 
it is further affected by his culture, and, presumably by his school 
as an ineulcator of that culture. Ono .surely expected the study to 
come up with more insightful and less trite conclusions than these. 
After reading through the long, not very lucidly composed report, 
when one comes to the coiielnding chapter one is greatly disappoint¬ 
ed. That a massive and ambitious project like this employing all 
the resources of modern technology and statistical sophistication 
should come out with such tame findings makes one almost lose one’s 
faith in the value of large scale investigations into an area wrich is 
as complex and elusive as literature leaching. The concluding sen- 
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tenoe in tlie report in a imi-slerpiece of c*q,uivoeatioii. It ruus, “lu 
sum allliough tliu IK A sUuly loavi-H uueerluiii tlic i-ttVcts of school 
on the ability of students lo read lilernturc and on the students’ in¬ 
terest in reading literal are in their .spare time, it points lo the poteii- 
tiallv profound elfeel of seliouls on the pattern of questioning und 
response of students. To realize that effeet and to plan education 
in terms of that effect might well he the concern of curriculum 

makers in literature.” . x x • ■* -.a 

Enough will already have been said to indicate that m spite ol 

its extensiveness aud statistical elegance this research has not been 
productive of uiueli new insight or usable knowledge. Oddly enough 
the researchers chose, to investigate, in the namo of cross-national 
comparison, aspects which arc least amenable to objective assess¬ 
ment and left out of consideration aspects such as achievement on 
national literatures, which surely can validly be assessed. Pre¬ 
dictably a number of issues raised in the study have not been con¬ 
clusively answered Cfor instance, the root cause of variance among 
individuals in their ability to read literary works with full com¬ 
prehension still clndes the. researchers), and the conclusions that 
■were arrived at have had to be stated in ambiguous, ‘yes-but terms, 
hedged in by many caveats. Indeed, the important conclusions are 
no more perceptive than educated guesses, except tha,t rigorous 
statistical treatment endows tliciu with some respectability. 

Even so, one is grutifled that the study has been conducted. It 
has broken new ground in the intractable Held of literature evalu¬ 
ation and developed certain tools aud procedures which reseorohers 
working on studies of more restricted scope will find useful. 

B. N. Ghosh 


B. N, Ghosh is Professor and Head of iho Department of 
Methods at the Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, 
Eyderabad. 
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Motivating Primary Education 
A Psychological Strategy for 
Eliminating Wastage 

praytig Mehta 


A study was conducted hy the author in 
1969 fljf tt prelude to some motivation develop¬ 
ment rrpcrmrnts, one of which is reported in 
this paper. 1 In fuUuu'iwj assumptions relating to 
the prahUms of young children in primary 
schools, particularly in rural areas, have leen 
tnlrd in the eiperimniit (i) the motivation pro¬ 
gramme will increase the pupU*s desire to ‘be¬ 
long’ to his insiruotional group; (ii) the class¬ 
room motivation development curriculum will 
enhance the pupil’s ‘interest’ in the sohool, and 
strengthen his school-going tendency; (w) it 
wUl enhance ike pupil’s sense of self-worth (self¬ 
esteem) leading to greater involvement in sohool 
and home acUvities; (iv) it wiU accelerate his 
serue of responsibility. 


"The destiny of IndiA is now being shaped in her classrooms. 
This we believe is no more rhetoric..,.” Thus opens the report 
of the Education Commission (1964'66). According to it there 
were a total number of 6,00,000 educational institutions in the 
Dountry with cfver 2 million teachers and 70 million students (in 
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1966). The numher of sUidcnls will be doubled in the next 15 
years and by 1985 will become about 170 million or about equal 
to the total population of Europe. This, then, is the gigantic prob¬ 
lem of educating millions. The number certainly increases the 
complexity and enormity of the task. But it also provides a rich 
recourse—a great nation-building human force. 

As millions go to schools, millions also go without it. The she 
of the student population has been exploding over the years. So 
also the size of the illiterate population. India was more illiterate 
in 1961 than in 1951 with au addition of about 36 million illiterates. 
In 1966 there were 20 million more illiterates than in 1961. This 
has happened despite great expansion in primary education and 
despite many literacy drives and programmes. The Commission 
thought that “if the trend Is to be reversed a massive unorthodox 
national effort is necessary’’ (Education Commission, 1966, p. 
423). 

The Wastage in Education 

The expanding population coupled with the inadequacy of the 
programmes are perhaps the main reasons for the increasing nuni< 
ber of illiterates. There is yet another reason —^thc wastage at the 
primary education stage. Many children who pass through it, 
either do not attain functional literacy or lapse into illiteracy soon 
afterwards. The extent of wastage and stagnation in our system 
has been traditionally very large. About half a century ago, the 
Hartog Committee highlighted this problem. Since then all succes¬ 
sive commissions have discussed this. The lBte.st Commission (1964- 
66) estimated that as again.st 100 children enrolled in Glass I, there 
were only 20 in Class IV in 1911-12, in 1946-47 this increased to 
39, hut dropped to 37 in 1965-66. The Commission concluded, 
“wastage is very large at the lower primary stage—about 60 per 
cent for boys and 62 per cent for girls. About two-thirds of thia 
wastage occur in Class I. The most important programme to be 
implemented at the primary stage during the next ten years is to 
improve the quality of education and to reduce wastage and stag¬ 
nation to the minimum.” (p. 157). 
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The huge uilucatiunal vvast^igc umountti to a big loss of uation’s 
scarce monetary resoarces. Pandit in a recent study (1970) esti¬ 
mated that 2.5 million pupils completed Class VIII education in 
1963-64, amounting to a total expenditure of Ra. 181 crores. Out 
of this 59 crores accounted for dropouts and 20 crores went into 
flDaneing stagnation. Uneseo studied educational wastage during 
1967 in 19 countries. India wa.s one of the four countries which 
showed a wastage range of 3fi to 80 per cent. Some other develop¬ 
ing Asian, African and American countries do not fair better. Edu¬ 
cational wastage seems rampant in developing and struggling nations. 

Uotwation and Perforinanee 

Motivation has always been considered lo be a central factor 
in academic perforinanee. CoiiHideruble work has been reported on 
hiitwHn motivation and perforinanee in the course of last 25 years. 
Many years ago Byseiit'k (1953) found a successful student as per¬ 
sistent, emotionally stable and lia.«t level of aspiration not far too 
removed from reality. An unsuccessful student of similar intelli¬ 
gence lacked persistence, was instable and his level of aspiration un¬ 
reasonably high or low. Several other studies also found similar 
results. For instance, Sinha (1986) found that low achievers were 
high on anxiety, were maladjusted and showed greater social con¬ 
flicts which again indicated greater susceptibility to anxiety and 
maladjustment thus causing further under-achievement. Several 
studies on “study motives’’ have been reported from USSR. For 
example, Bozhovich (1962) found the attitude toward study as posi¬ 
tive factor in academic work. In another study (1962), he found 
grades as motive behind the study activity of a school child. 
Badalev’s (1955) work has focused on exactingness toward oneself 
in school children and its relation to their school performance. 


Need for Achievoment and Academic Achievemeni 

In our study (Mehta, 1969), which was conducted as a prelude 
to the motivation development experiments, one of which is being 
teported in this paper, the significant positive correlations between 
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concern for achievement and total marks ranged between .27 and 
.50. The results “highlighted the fact that although n Aehieve- 
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Fig. 1. Aoademio Ptr/ormanct by n Aohjor Palhw'a Bdueational Lwtl 


ment (need for Achievement) showed positive relationship with 
school performance there were other factors which could boost or 
reduce it” (Mehta, 1969, p. 75). One interesting finding, pertinent 
to the present discussion was regarding relationship between m 
Achievement and academic performance wlien pupils’ fathers’ edu¬ 
cational level was controlled.' The pupils were classified according 
to their fathers’ educational level into High EL (Fathers’ education 
up to Inter and above), Middle EL (Fathers' with seoondBr 7 and 
higher secondary education) and Low EL (Fathers with low or no 
education) groups. The Low EL Ss showed a marked steeper up¬ 
ward performance for increasing n Achievement as per Figure 1 
as compared to those in High and Middle EL groups. The results 
were summarised as follows, “It seemed, therefore, that pupils jnth 
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High n AchipvGniciH, in TjOW EL RPonp showod the same school per- 
fomancp as tlw hnys with lliKh n Arhicvnacnt in MkIcIIc and Iligh 
ED groups. This was not so with the boys with Low n Achieve 
ment scores. Their poors (from Low EL group) with Low « 
Achievement score.s could not achieve the same level of performance 
as other boys also with Low n Achievement scores, but in the higher 

EL group.s” (Mehta, 1909, p. ^^)• ^ . 

Such results assumed greater signideance in view of tremmd- 
ous wastage and stagnation in our primary and secondary education. 
Most dropouts and failures come from Low EL group where fathers 
have no or little education and the educational environment at home 
is very poor. One of the reasons of dropout and failure eould bel 
low n Achievement in pupils, may be also in parents and teachers. 


Expeciation and Performano6 

Increasing body of researches show the important wle of 
teachers’ expectation in pupil performance, ° 

(1940) analysed the operation of social class standards m the class¬ 
room and found that the lower class child is punis c or w a e 
is and that “he is stigmatised by teachers and their favou^d students 
on grounds of “ignorance” of his parents, the dmlect which he 

speaks, the appearance of his clothes and \ 

of his skin” (pp. 284-285). Backer (1952) found tha,t teachers 

in slum schools use different techniques than teachers in middle 
class schools. Teachers and administrators expect less rora c ass 
children, and the gap in learning widens 

are influenced by the hygiene and attitudes of chi «n ° 

transfer to “better” schools as soon as they t a m ^ 

ported that both white and Negroes expect the Negw o ai, a 
double expectation that keeps the Negro from trying. eu e a • 
(1964) and Gibson (1966) found that teachers 
pupil performance can derive more from the pi^i ® ® “ ’ 

apparent affluence or background information. One o , 

important sources of teacher expectation about pup m e 
competence comes from standardised tests of intelligence an a 
ment, 

( 
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Teachers’ Classroom Behaviow and Pupils’ Development 

Several studies point to the importance ot toacliors’ classroom 
behaviour in influencing pupils’ performance. A classroom teacher 
is in a position to restrict pupils’ talk and thereby stop them from 
expressing their ideas and feelings. He can also permit them to talk 
and thereby enable them to fully participate in the classroom activi¬ 
ties. Ned A. Flanders has done extensive work on teacher behaviour. 
He found (1965) in his studies that such teachers who made use of 
student ideas (as expressed by students in the classroom) promoted 
positive attitude development in students as well as better student 
aehievement. In some other studies, Morrison (1966) working with 
30 Class VI teachers, Lashice (1965) with 10 Glass VIII teachers 
and 239 pupils and Pankratz (1967) also found results which show¬ 
ed significant influence of teacher behaviour on pupil performance. 
Teachers who encouraged questions in the classroom allowed pupils 
to express their difficulties, promoted better student performance as 
compared to those teachers who discouraged pupils to talk and who 
tended to justify their own viewpoint and authority. 

The variety of available research findings throw considerable 
light on some important correlates of educational performance. The 
teacher occupies the central place in claasroom teaching-learning 
process. His interaction with pupils set the pattern of classroom 
behaviour and produce learning climate which can be stiinulating 
or inhibiting for learning. The curriculum is one of the given in 
our school situations. There is a pressure to modernise the school 
curriculum, throughout the world. The Education Oommission 
(1964-66) has recommended several steps to upgrade a,nd reform it 
at all levels of school education. The National Council of Educat¬ 
ional Research and Training, the various State Boards of Secondary 
Education and the various State Institutes of Education have been 
engaged in revising curriculum and in producing textbooks and 
other teaching materials. Curricular changes are essential in 
modern education, In developing countries, it is all the more essem 
tial, in order to take advantage of the advancements in science and 
technology. However, an increasing number of students from lower 
middle and lower class are now joining schools. Their home en¬ 
vironment may be totally devoid of educational climate. A large 
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number of such children drop out in Class I itself and many others 
do BO ill. later primary cla.ssp.s. Sonic such children, manage to 
continue through primary cducatitni—a few reaching the second¬ 
ary stage. Sueli pupils may find the curriculuin difficult or loss 
attractive and their teachers and principals expecting low of them. 
The gap in learning (between lower and upper class children) as 
Mehta (1969) found in hi.s Delhi studies, widens through the succes¬ 
sive grades. Such a situation tends to evolve, as Deutseh suggested 
“highly charged negative attitudes toward learning” (1963, p. 
178). All those factors working cumulatively and interactively 
work toward de-motivating the student and in pulling down his 
performance. The rasponsibility of this diaadvantageness is the 
school’s, as the lower clas.s child learns his negative attitudes there. 

The Human Factor 

Besides structural difficulties due to lack of material resources, 
the human factor emerges as an important determinant of educat¬ 
ional wastage, stagnation and under-achievement. The Indian Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1966) .saw an imperative need for raising 
teacher-morale and for motivating human agencies in education, 
with a view to get better return, on the investment in education. It 
said, “The fact is that even within the existing resources, however 
limited they may he, every educational institution can do a great 
deal more through better planning and harder work to improve the 
quality of education it provides. In our opinion, therefore, the em¬ 
phasis in this movement should be, not so much on physical re- 
sourees, as on motivating the human agencies concerned to make 
their best efforts in a coordinated manner for the improvement of 
education, and thereby off-set the shortcomings in the physical re¬ 
sources” (Education Oommiaaion, 1966, p. 258). • 

Making) Education Achievement-Oriented 

How can we motivate human agencies in education? How to 
make education more achievement-oriented. One of the important 
things to know in this connection is how persons with strong moti- 
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vation to achieve, behave. Scries of studies siiRgost at least the 
following four important action character ml les ju tlii.s respect-. (1) 
Persons with high n achievement tend to take, calculated and 
moderate risk. They tend to set realistic, goals and aspirations. 
They do not set either too easy or too difficult goals. (2) Such per¬ 
sons like work situations where they can take personal responsibility 
for their performance and for the achievement of the goal. (3) 
They like to know how well they arc doing. They are responsive to 
concrete feedback.. They prefer situations Avherc they can get such 
feedback. (4) They like to search their environment and to make 
use of available resources in an innovative way. They like to try 
out new things. Such action qualities are found in entrepreneurs. 
McClelland (1961) has summarised a variety of studies suggesting 
that n achievement promotes entrepreneurship which in turn pro- 
motes economic growth. Andrews (1966) demonstrated this in the 
college setting by showing that students with high u aeh^ement 
tend to score higher on his “Entrepreneurial Acts Index . They 
participated in greater number of academic and oo-curricular activi¬ 
ties; they checked more often with their teachers to know how weU 
they were doing and they started more hnsiness activities of their 
own. Some other information in this connection come from re¬ 
searches on child-rearing, socialization and developuMnt of n 
achievement in children. The studies by Eosen and D Andrade 
(1959) and others suggest that parents of child.ren who are high on 
n achievement encourage early independence training, set modera e y 
difificult goals for their children and show warm and encoura^ng 
attitudes towards their son’s efforts to achieve. There is a signi- 
ficant positive relationship between fathers and their sons n ac lev ■ 

ment. 


TBachers’ n AohityoemBnt 

Teachers and school principals play an apparently essential 
part in making education (and schools and classrooms) achievement- 
oriented. Teachers with high w achievement can he expected o 
foster n achievement in their pupils. Their moderately 
pectaition of their pupils oau create conducive conditions or em 
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fo try aiifl nt'hinvn morr, Such trariu-rs may fostpr positive attitudes 
toward work and stiulics. 

Iwireasing Achirvr.mrni Mativalion 

Following stnriica aummariaed in hia Achieving Society (1961), 
McClelland luriiod liia attention toward experimenting with increas¬ 
ing entrcpreiKiiirial motivation. He reviewed literature and develop¬ 
ed propasilinn.s for motive aequisition in adults (McClelland, 1965), 
His first major experimental motivation development programme 
was launched in 1964 for husinessinen of Kakinada. India. A little 
before it, Burris (1962) demonstrated that teaching achievement 
motivation through a eoun,sclHng programme helps eollege .students 
improve their aeademie performance. At about this time, Mehta 
(1967, 1968) initiated efforts at the National Conneil of Educational 
Research and Training to study achievement motive in high school 
boys and to experiment with motivation development with a view 
to influence educational process and product. The first experi¬ 
mental motivation development programme was given to Jaipur 
teachers in October 1965. The experimental design and the train¬ 
ing strategy have been detailed and discussed elsewhere (Mehta, 
1973), 


Experimenting vnlli Primary Teachers and Pupils 

The gains from the. motivation development programmes with 
secondary school teachers and administrators were quite instructive. 
As reported elsewhere (Mehta, 1968, 1969 and 1970) the 'motivat¬ 
ed' teachers, particularly pupils, continued to show significant 
scholastic gains. They also showed greater responsibility and dili¬ 
gence. Following these studies it was decided to conduct a similar 
experimental study with respect to primary education. ; ’ 

Bural Parents’ Interest Aroused 

This was rather an unusual event at this village primary school. 
The total strength of the school was about 250 children, who came 
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from several neighbouring villages and hutments. The parents 
generally do not take any interest in school activilics. They come 
to school very seldom—^may be on special occasions like the visit of 
a state minister. Today was, therefore, a rare occasion. A sturdy 
peasant walked into the school in search of the Headmaster. The 
visitor wanted to talk about some happy changes in his 13-year-old 
boy. The father was himself amazed by his son’s ucav found habits. 

This was perhaps the first parent to have come to the school. 
The teacher had received similar reports from other parents as well. 
His colleagues in the school also got the impression that his pupils 
in Glass VI seemed to have changed. According to them they ap¬ 
peared ‘better behaved’. They seemed to have become more earnest 
in their school activities. They tried to be more “useful” to the 
school. For example, they took greater interest in and responsibility 
for cleaning the school. Something seemed to have happened to his 
pupils after the teacher had started motivation programme in his 
class. 

The primary school at Kadvad, a small village iu the Jodhpur 
district of Eajasthan, was one of the nine such schools selected for 
an experimental programme designed to develop pupils’ motivation 
to achieve. Of these three were rural schools and the rest located 
in the Jodhpur city. The rural schools were comparable to each 
other on academic achievement and on the usual socio-economic 
variables. Most parents were small peasants. The teachers came 
from urban background—^mo.stly from Jodhpur city. Three of the 
urban-hased schools were exclusively for girls and the rest for boys. 
These schools were more or less comparable with each other on 
academic achievement. They catered to the children of middle and 
lower middle class and farmers’ families. Except one, which was 
a government-aided private school, all experimeutals were govern¬ 
ment schools. Three schools—a rural (boys), an urban (hoys) and 
an urban (girls)—^were selected to work as controls. Of these, the 
girls’ school had to be dropped as it became difficult to collect the 
needed data from it. Thns, only the two government hoys’ schools 
remained as controls for the purpose of comparative aualyses. 
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The Teaoher-Motivaiion Laboratory 

Fourteen teachers, two each—a Headmaster and an Assistant 
Teacher—from five schools and one teacher each from the, reinaining 
four schools participated in an eight-day motivation laboratory train¬ 
ing,'^ in August 1968, Its design and inputs were similar to the ones 
described elsewhere (Mehta, 1968). Towards the end of the train¬ 
ing programme the teacher participants discussed the classroom 
motivation-curriculum for their pupils. Tliey suggested several 
modifications in the curriculum which were being used for secondary 
school pupils. They made suggestions regarding language, topics 
for one-act plays, biographies and folic stories. They brought out 
their practical difficulties and requested the Extension Coordinator 
(N. S. Shekawat) to take up several time-table adjustments and 
other arrangements with the Education Department. In some cases, 
the respective headmasters, who were also participating, readily 
agreed to make adjustments on their own. 

The Classroom Motivation Development Curriculum 

Following the experience of the use of classroom motivation 
development curriculum with secondary school pupils (Mehta, 
1968) and the suggestions made by the primary school administra¬ 
tors, teachers and educators, it was decided to revise the various 
inputs of the curriculum. Attempts were made to make the langu¬ 
age easy, examples more understandable, and the concepts, exercises 
and games more interesting. The revised curriculum was similar 
in substance to the earlier one, it followed the same principles and 
sought to meet the same objectives. This has been described else¬ 
where (Mehta, 1973). 

The Impleme,niation 

The ‘motivated’ teacliers, in .some cases aasisted by their head¬ 
masters, implemented the classroom motivation development our- 

’^This programme was conducted by H.M. Kanade and M.R. Chilana 
of the National Council of Educational Re^iearch and Training. They 
were assisted by A.B. Mathur and N.S. Shekawar of the Government Pri¬ 
mary Teachers Training School, Jodhpur. 
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riculum in their respective classes. The Extension Coordinator 
at the Primary Teacher Triiinhis Reliool, Jodhpur, coordinated the 
programme. The motivation research group at the NCERT prepar¬ 
ed the materials’ and supplied these to the coordinator who in turn 
supplied t.Tieni to the respective teachers. This was done to enable 
the programme to be given at the .same time in all schools. The 
Motivation Faculty visited the schools at two points during the 
period of the programme-implementation. 

Soma Assumptions Tested 

The need for motivating human agencies was felt in the con¬ 
text of widespread wastage and stagnation at all stages of education, 
particularly at the primary school stage. In. addition to the ques¬ 
tion of general theoretical and practical interest as to whether chil¬ 
dren as young as those studying in Class V would be nblo to profit 
by such a programme, the following specific assumptions relating 
to the problems of young children in primary schools, particularly 
in rural areas, were, tested in the experiment: 

1. The motivation programme will increase the pupils’ desire 
to ‘belong’ to his instructional group. 

2. The classroom motivation development curriculum will en¬ 
hance pupils’ ‘interest’ in the school, and streiigtlien their 
school-going tendency. 

3. It will enhance the pupil’s sense of independence, his sense 
of self-worth (self-esteem) leading to greater involvement in 
school and home activities. 

4. It will accelerate his sense of responsibility. 

It was argued that the teachers’ integrative classroom behaviour 
will tend to draw the pupils more and more out; making them more 
open; the various exercises (in the programme) will increase their 
involvement in the ela-ssroom activities. All this will help the child 
to become more interested in the school. This will also increase his 
school-going tendency. This will increase his ‘liking’ for his teacher 
as well as for his class group as a whole. The achievement 

*H.M. Kanade actively assisted the author in preparing the classroom 
materials. 
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motivation and goal'Setting exorcises will make ‘himself’ as the cen¬ 
tral figure of pupil’s attention. This Avill help him not only to in¬ 
crease his motivation to achieve, but also make him feel important 
in his own eyes, thus increasing his self-esteem. All this will start 
a chain of changes in his personal liabits. 

Meoswes of Change 

The programme involved a total of 220 pupils spread over nine 
experimental schools. There were 36 pupils in tlie two control 
schools. Before the trained teachers started ‘teaching’ the motiv¬ 
ation curriculum, all pupils were administered a test for achieve¬ 
ment motivation (the TAT type pictures), semi-standardised 
achievement tests in arithmetic, Hindi, social studies and general 
seienoc. The achievement tests were standardised at the Govern¬ 
ment Primary Teacher Training Institute. These tests were repeat¬ 
ed at the cud of the classroom programme. 

At the end of the i)rogramraes, data on classroom trust, defence 
and achievement anxiety w(Te obtained. The Pre-Adolescent Class¬ 
room Trust Seale (PACTS) and the Pre-Adolescent Dependency 
Scale (PADS) have been prepared by Parcek and Bao (1971) for 
uSe'with children of 9 years and above. The PADS has shown vary¬ 
ing reliability with maximum of .840 (on parallel forms). The 
PACTS showed a split-half reliability of .814 and a test reliability 
np to .77. The PADS eoatains ten items such as; “1 blindly follow 
everything the teacher talks” (always or mostly; sometimes; rarely 
or never). ‘‘I have g'ot full self-confidence”, ”1 am easily persuad¬ 
ed by others”. The PACTS contains eight classroom situations 
each with four choices. 

The Achievement Values and Anxiety Inventory (AVAI) has 
been standardised to yield scores on achievement anxiety (Mehta, 
1966, 1972). It has been used with other groups of school children 
(Ohowdhary, 1972; Gokulnathan, 1972; Pandreponde, 1973). 

In addition to these tests, the teachers were asked to maintain 
a running diary of their observations of pupils in their class. They 
recorded whatever drew their attention in their children’s behaviour 
as well os other interesting events in their classroom during the im- 
plomentatipn of the programme. 
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Besults 


The Psychological Oains 

Initially, the expcrimontal and control children, as seen in Table 
1, showed the same level of need for aeliievement. As was expected, 
the experimentals showed a very significantly greater acquisition of 
the new language in their thought processes as revealed by their 
stories. The controls showed no such change. Consequently, the ex¬ 
perimental children showed a much stronger achievement motivation 
at the end of the programme. 


VABLE 1 

Gitin in AMcvainanl Molimlion 



N 

TeHl 

Moan 

Tool 8 
Mean 

Gain 

Exporimontal 

.01 

6.02 

m.38 

13.36 

Coatrol 

.13 

4.00 

6.66 

0.06 

P 


NB 

.001 

.0001 


Classroom Trust and Dependence 

The experimentals indicated significantly greater trust in their 
teachers and in other classroom situations, than the controls, as seen 
in Table 2 (p. 16). The two groups did not diflfer in scores on the de- 
pendence scale. The significantly higher trust scores indicated a better 
rapport between children and teachers in the experimental class¬ 
rooms. It also indicated that the experimentals were likely to parti¬ 
cipate more (than the controls) in classroom activities j they might 
t^e greater risk in asking questions and in answering teachers’ ques¬ 
tions ; in trying out new ideas ; they might anticipate (more than the 
controls) that their teachers would apiireoiate their view-point and 
that they might ‘fear’ their teachers ‘less’ (than the controls). 
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The Teacher Reports 

As uieulioiiL'a oarlier, all cotietTiiud teauhiiris (iii expcrimeiilal 
as well as in control schools) maintained records o£ any changes 
they might have observed in their cliildrcn. It was interesting that 
the control teachtirs had nothing to reiiorl at the end of the four- 
month period. On the other hand, all, but one, experimental schools 
reported some change or the other in their children. The concern¬ 
ed teachers in all the tliree rural schools reported several changes 
in their children. They thought that the children were more punc¬ 
tual, more responsible, and more hard working. One of them thought 
that his children had improved in personal habits like clcanliM^ 
and truthfulness and that some clnldren who used to smoke ‘bidies’, 
gave it up. The teachers in the city schools also thought that their 
children had become more responsible and hard working. The girk 
school teachers were more emphatie in such reports. Another in¬ 
teresting thing was that the experimental teachers reported that 
their colleagues, who were not involved in the motivation programme, 
had also observed several changes in the experimental children. 
Such teachers frequently talked to the motivation toaehers that 
'something' was happening to their children. As menlioned in the 
beginning, some teachers received reports of improvement in chil¬ 
dren from some parents. That rural parents perceived such changes 
in their children was an interesting indication. 


The Halo Effect 

Did the programme really produce so many changes in chil¬ 
dren? It was difficult to answer this question in absence of ade¬ 
quate data. There were several inputs in the programme which 
aimed at improving sense of responsibility, use of time, goal-settmg 
behaviour, and work habits. The teachers were motivated and train¬ 
ed to produce integrative olaasroom behaviour with a view to create 
supportive and mutually respeetiul climate. The entire nature o 
the motivation curriculum tended to involve the children more. ^ 
more. The programme was involving not only for the childrei^ u 
for the teachers as well. They were teaching and doing something 
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new. They were themselves ‘motivated’. They might have, there¬ 
fore, perceived more changes in their children than what actually 
occurred. May be they reported that their children had improved 
in certain ways because they (teachers) were expected by the pro¬ 
gramme directors to say so. Some of the teachers’ perceptions were 
therefore an artifact of the design of the experiment. Jt was just 
a halo effect. 

This halo effect at least was a significant gain of the programme. 
The difference in the teachers’ tendency to expect change.? and im¬ 
proved behaviour in children was itself very important. Then, the 
difference in their perception of improvement was also a gain. It 
seems, the programme produced a difference in the mind of the ex¬ 
perimental teachers and changed their image of their pupils. They 
started malting ‘positive’ predictions about tlieir i)upils. Teachers’ 
prophecy about their pupils tend to be self-fulfilling. It influences 
his (teacher’s) behaviour toward the child which in turn influences 
the child’s development and his seholustio performance. When 
teachers expect their pupils to be re.spunsiblK, a muchanism is set 
into motion which helps them to learn to behave with responsibility. 
Such teachers increase trust in pupils and assign greater responsi¬ 
bility to them. This in turn encourages children and inoreascB 
mutual trust. This is perhaps reflected in the higher trust score 
of the experimental children, as seen in Table 2. It is additionally 
interesting to note that the teachers in genc'ral (who were not in¬ 
volved in the programme) started perceiving improvement in the 
experimental pupils. This was indicative of enhanced school ex¬ 
pectation of and increased teacher attention to them. 

TABLB e 


Trust and Daptndmoy 3oores qf Wjsperimonlal and Control Croups 



Tausi 

DuFXHDinirov 


N 

Mean 

N 

Moan 

Bxperimentol Group 

01 

23.07 

01 


Control Group 

13 

20.01 

10 

0.7 A 


t 

3.20** 


0.60 


**SigniQoaii1i afc .01 level 
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Thus the experimental children obtained several psychological 
gains. Their uehieveiuent inotlvutiun was Ktreiigtheiied coiusidcrubly. 
Their behaviour became more re-sponjiible. They started putting in 
greater effort. Their parents pi*rhap.s tlunight belter of them now. 
Their self-image and self-esteem implicitly improved. The improve- 
ed iuterual resources and the teachers* enhanced expectation and 
attention were likely to result in improved scholastic performance. 

The SoholasUa Gains 

All the neco.ssary data could not be eolleeted from all pupils 
hi all sohool.s. Sometimes some pupils were absent, sometimes some 
other pupils were absent. There was, therefore, considerable attri¬ 
tion in the original sample. Then, the number in control schools 
became too small as compared to that in the experimental schools. 
In order to avoid bias due to selective availability, it was decided 
to draw a small random sample of about 60 children from the var¬ 
ious experimental cIus.srooius and combine them for processing. 
Similarly, a small sample wa.H drawn from the control classes. The 
perceutage of marks obtained, at the achievement tests are shown in 
Table 3. 

TABLB 8 


Moan Par OotU Mark/i ObUttnad by the Exporimental and Control Oroupa 




Hindi 

b 


Maths. 


JV 

Pra-iaat 

Moan 

Poai-taal 

Mean 



Pra-taal Poat-leat 

N Moan Moan t 

Expoiimentol 








Group 

60 

07.41 

71.61 

6.00*** 60 

61.30 00.79 

1,89* 

Control Group 

26 

76.00 

08.01 

1.44 

26 

44.17 40.00 

0.89 


b 

3.60** 

3.68** 



1.64 2.88** 




SooiAi, Samauu 



SoumoB 




Pn~teal Poai-toat 



Pra-taal Poat-leat 



N 

Mean 

Mean 

t 

N 

Mean Mean 


Biperimental 








Gtroup 

40 

03.80 

64,88 

KB 

46 

08.21 66.86 

0.86 

Control Group 

26 

66.11 

60.81 

KS 

26 

61.62 66.11 

0,88 


t 

fl.21*** 2.14* 



4.00*** 2.68** 



*Signifloant at .08 level 
♦•Signiflottut at .01 level 
***3igiilfloant at ,001 level 
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HINDI maths social science science 

Pig. 2,M(’tfn Pvr Cent Marks Obtained by 
the ExyeriincnhilaiuK^tinlrol Croupe 

Initially, children in Hie control group fared singnificantly 
better in Hindi than those in the esperiineiital group ( p <;.oi ). 
After the four-month moiivaiiou development curriculum, this was 
reversed. The (:xperiniental.s iiol only very sigiiilieantly (P<.001) 
improved upon their own previoas performance, as seen in Figure 
2, but scored more than the controls ' (P <.0l). On the other 
hand, the controls scored slightly less at the post-test in Hindi than 
that at the pre-te.st. Almost the same pattern was revealed in mathe¬ 
matics, as seen in h'igure 2. T'hi' cxperiuventals performed better 
in mathematics, than the controls at the initial stage. This differ¬ 
ence was widened at the post-test where the experimentals signi¬ 
ficantly increased their score (r<.05). The performance in social 
science did not register any change. The expori mentals did show 
better performance than the controls in general science, but there 
was no improvement in the position at the end of the experimental 
programme. The over-all results were also not clear as seen in Table 
4. 

TABLE 4 


Gain in Total Ma/rhs Obtained by the Experimental and Control Groups 



N 

Pradesf 

Mean 

Poet-test 

Mean 

Gain 

t 

Exporimental Group 

60 

246.6S 

270.72 

25.14 

1.96* 

Oontiol Group 

24 


220.0e 

16.71 

1.22 



,2.10** 

3.48*** 

1.82* 



*»P/:. 06 ; ***p/.oi 
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Education can he Changed 

The resultH of this vuimous fxiMTiiiii'iils clui be suniiiiarisi'Ll us 
follows: (1) The psyeholii)?i(sal Irniiiiiiy: helpeil the teacher strciig- 
then his achievement motivation. He wiw also helped in improving 
his image of pupils. He probably started expecting ‘better’ per- 
fomance of them. However, th« psyehologieal gains, particularly 
the gain in achievonicut motivation was found to show a tapering 
effect tiTO years after tho original training. (2) The children gain¬ 
ed in achievement motivation and in sense of responsibility, team 
spirit, tendency to Avork hard and prohahly in punctuality. Such 
gains'specifically achievement motivation, showed the same tapering 
effect some two years after llie original Iruiiiiiig. (3) The classroom 
goal-setting exereise.s along were not found to be effective in streng¬ 
thening achievement motivation. (4) The scholastic results reveal¬ 
ed unclear trends immediately after the programme.^ The bright 
under-achieving expuriinctitala seemed to have done slightly better. 
How do we uiidorslund the gain of psychological training of teachers 
and their pupilsl As mentioned earlier, the programme seemed to 
have made a difference in the mind of the teacher. The various train¬ 
ing inputs seemed to have clianged teacher’s .self-image, his imago 
of pupils and probably his approach to work. His desire to succeed 
and his hope of success were also btrengthened. The same changes 
seemed to have appeared in impils. He thought better of himself, 
his teacher (the ‘motivation’ teacher in jiarlieular), his classroom 
group and his studies. He strengthened his desire to succeed and 
increased his hope of success. 

The first activity in tlie sequence of the programme was the 
teachers’ motivation development laboratory. The very basis of 
such a programme is the belief that it is possible to develop teachers 
motivation and change them for the better. Besides the various 
training inputs, the trfuuing directors and the consultants expect 
tile participants not only to change, but also to behave in certain 
different ways in their classrooms. A feeling is developed that they 
are capable of doing better and that they can do it. Thus, not only 
their desire to compete for success is lieighteued, but they are con¬ 
fronted with a challenging task, i.e., the implementation of the 
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classroom curriculum. The dynamica generated by the programme 
may be depicted schematically as in Figure 3 (p. 20). 

The classroom motivation development curriculum promotes 
mutually satisfying interaction between the teacher and his pupils. 
The teacher now expects better of their pupils. The various inputs 
strengthen the pupils’ achievement motivation. His self-image also 
improves. The teacher delegates considerable freedom and responsi¬ 
bility to the pupils. He tends more now to accept student feelings 
and ideas. The pupils carry out several exercises on their own. 
They think about their goals, success and failures. These activities 
generate new power and social relationships in the class group. As 
seen in Figure 3, the new pattern of interaction during the motiv¬ 
ation curriculum tends to satisfy two psychological needs of both, 
the teacher and his pupils. They come closer to each other in a 
friendly relationship. This gratifies their need for affiliation. The 
teacher’s indirect influence over pupils increases which in turn in¬ 
creases his indirect control over them. This is different from the 
usual assertion of direct power in the cla.s8rooin. Such indirect con¬ 
trol satisfies another need—the need for power. The greater parti¬ 
cipation in classroom deoisioii-makiug as well as several self-study 
and group exercises provide gratification of the pupils’ need for 
power. These social relationships give a new structure to the claM- 
room group. It becomes more cohesive. The classroom trust in- 
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creases. TIi<? pnhaiioed oppiinp.*#? promotps furthpr intcraetion and 
iiiTolvemenl. Tlic inpn'afusd Koeial acppptiuipp promotes positive self- 
image. 

Atademia Perfomanci 

In the motivation programmea there was no input directly re¬ 
lated to performance. There, waa no attempt to provide any help 
either to the teaelier or to the pupils for improvement in perform- 
aace. The Teacher's desire to do things in a better way was heigh¬ 
tened. It was assumed that he would actually start trying to do it 
better. The improvement in self-image would enable the teacher 
to try for better standards. The change in his image of his pupil.*? 
muld lend him to expect more from his pupils, pay more attention 
to them, give them more help, which in turn would help the pupils 
to do better. Similarly, the strengthening of pupils’ acliievement 
motivation and self-image would lead him to try for better perfor¬ 
mance. These may lead to improvement in his study behaviour. 
The interaction of these two, the teacher's desire to do better and 
his enhanced expectation of pupils on one hand, and the pupils’ 
desire to do better and their self-expectation is likely to improve 
school performance. 

The model did not provide for certain that the ‘motivation’ 
teachers also teach the school .subjects in which the pupils were later 
tested. It might have been so in. the primary school programme 
where one teacher teaches several subjects in a class. One of the 
assumptions could have been that the ‘motivation’ teacher would 
do a better job of teaching (other things being equal) thus promot¬ 
ing academic performance in his pupils. This was not checked in 
the present research. However, in the classroom goal-setting pro¬ 
gramme, the subject teachers were involved in setting the classroom 
tests and in giving comments and the feedback. The results, how¬ 
ever, did not show any appreciable improvement in academic per¬ 
formance of such pupils. On the other hand, the pupils in the class¬ 
room motivation curriculum tended to show significantly better school 
performance. It seems, therefore, that whatever improvement Oflcur- 
led, could have been obtained by dint of pupils’ own effort. As 
mentioned above, and seen in Figure 3, both, the programme direc- 
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tors and the classroom motivation teachers, expected better perfor¬ 
mance of the pupils, f^uch cxjn'ctiition, and more certainly the 
teachers’ new images, the new social relalionsliip and the changed 
classroom climale might have provided tli(! much-needed spark to 
the pupils’ academic efforts. 


Interest in School VJorTts 

Academic achievement continues to he the most important ob¬ 
jective of education. However, there arc several objectives in the 
effective domain which are also important. Scientific temper, toler¬ 
ance of other faiths, team spirit, sense of responsibility, confidence 
in oneself and in the nation’s future arc some such qualities. The 
Education Commission ha.s talked of such qualities and about the 
reshaping of education as an instrument of national development 
(196G, Chapter I). One of the earliest things that need to be done 
is to make odnealion, parlienliirly the primary school, a little more 
attractive. The Commission has suggested a number of structural 
and curricular steps in this direction, Tlipy have also discussed the 
need for motivating human agt'ncie.s in this regard. Strengthening 
of motivation to achieve, hope of success and the desired classroom 
climate may initiate a chain of desired behaviours in the motivated 
teachers and pupils. The motivated teacher is likely to act upon 
the school environment and make it more rewarding (to him) and 
interesting for the pupils. The equally moUvnted pupil is likely 
to actively contribute to this process. The_ sipiificant increase ni 
children’s punctuality perhaps indicates their increa.sed interest in 
school activities. Such an enhanced interest can work as a strong 
antidote to wastage and stagnation. 

The Administrator’s Bole 

Some school administrators, particularly some principals, have 
participated in motivation development laboratories. There are re¬ 
ports" that such school principals have introduced a number of 


•Several metnbm oE Biradari. a voluntary aRSociation oE headmasters in die 
Baroda, Kaira districts oE Gujarat have made such attempts. 1 J 
have been doing this work in collaboration with M.B. . 

tion, Sardar Pawl University. Anand. and Centre for Advance Study m 
Education. Baroda University. 
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aetivitips in tlioir srlinol. Tn Barnilji Tfiiivorsily. T). T». Deaai and 
M. B. Bin'll havp flmii' i‘onsii!L‘r.'il)Ii> wni'k in lliis (;mnn‘i!i,ion. They 
have also tried tn inolivfdc Iheip (c'arlit'if!. llimdiy prndnniiig a imilli- 
plication effret. Rncli attempts await rloenmenlation. Systematic 
attempts tire needed to innlivafe (lie eidire selionl system through 
the top nianageraerih. Rneli a possihilily is vistialisod in the model 
shoivn in Figure 3. As iiiteraetinn helwi'en motiviiled teacher ivith 
positive image of self as well ns of pupils wilh similarly helped chil¬ 
dren generalos a new sense of purpose. Ilis interaction with simi¬ 
larly motivated administrator is likely (o yield productive results. 
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The Relationship between Scholastic 
Achievement and the Activities of Secondary 
School Pupils: An Exploratory Study 


E. 8, Srivastava 


Thin study endeavours to verify some of the 
popular helicfs aUut the relationship letween 
the schalastia achievement of secondary school 
pupils and the aciivitirs they pursue, 


Many teachers apparently hold certain popular beliefs about 
the factors related to the level of scholaatic achievement among pupils. 
That these need to be verified, before being tahen as established 
truths or guiding principles for educational decisions, is the chief 

motivation behind the study. _ ^ 

The common beliefs put to test in the investigation were briefly 

as follows: ,,, .. 

(1) The greater the number of activities in which pupils parti- 

cipate, the lower is the level of their scholastic achievement. 

(2) TTigh scholastic achievement and the variety of extra- 
curricular activities pursued by the pupitei do not go toge ^ or, 
(8) Brighter pupils are desirous of undertaking more activities 

than the less bright. 

(4) Instability in the grades of a pupil from class to class, is 
related to similar instability in the activities he pursues. 

The basic assumption of the study was that curricular and 
extra-curricular activities pursued by individual pupils arc re a e 
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to the fliffcrpnt facts of tli.-ir growth. Tho investigation, however, 
focusses its attoiilion on only ou.i of lhcs.> aspects, t,lie scholastic 

achievement, » , i i i. 

Towards verifying the somnlncss of the above commonly held 

notions the investigation employed data on aciadcinic achievement of 
secondary school pupils and their .‘xpressed interests in literary, 
artistic or recreational activities. The method used for accomplish- 
ing this end was to explore the relation helwcen interests and achieve- 
ment of the students included in the study. 


puBrosE OP THE Study 

The popular beliefs suggested above bavo certain educational 
implications which indeed form the purposes of the study. These 

purposes are. to explore.; ,, 11 , 

(i) the differences in the amount of activity pursued hy he 

students of different achievement levels; 

(ii) the different types of aelivily tbiil pupils of differen 

achievement levels undertake; - tm <• 

(iii) the nature of activities wlueh the pupils of differen 

scholastic levels desire to do; , 

(iv) the types of activities which the pupils of different 

scholastic levels like hest; and , i,-* t 

(v) the relationship between the nature of activities habitual¬ 
ly pursued by the pupils and the variability in their scores from 

class to class. . 

Though the study was underlakcn with the above purposes in 
view, the findings were expected to produce rolationslnps rather 
than’ any statements about levels or norms, because it was not a 
normative study. 


Pbepaiiation op tite Check-wrt 

The determination of pupils’ expressed interests was attempt¬ 
ed through', a cheek-list. The prneedure of eoiistrneting it has been 
discussed below. 



SCUOIiASTlC ACHIEVEMENT ANO 
THE ACTIVmiM OP SERONDAEf SCHOOL PUPILS 


(i) The Selection of Actiritifs 

TJie 80 iiclivilics iiK’ltidcd in iJn* i-hci'k-liKt W(*r« tmllc'd out of 
Ml original list, tif ovor :i«)() iiHivilics iliaplayinK lulolosiiciit inlcresl. 
The sources from wliicli the aefh'ities were driiwii into this first list 
were: 

(1) Lilirary reatlinjzs on extra-eurrieular activities and adoles¬ 
cent interests. 

(2) InlorviewR w’ith 11 hiirlier seeondary seliool teaciiers from 

four schools. 

(3) Interviews with 17 liipflier .secondary students. 

The interviews being limited in purpose, were brief both in 
ternu of content and tiin(*-.span. Botli student,*; and teacher.? were 
normally asked live (iuesli(m.s eaeli. unless tlu* interview .situation 
demanded one or two .stdisidiary tjneslions to clarify any vague res¬ 
ponses from the sidijeets. 


Teachers’ Interuiew Sehedule. 

Tho questiouK asked of the teachers were: 

(1) 'Wlmt are the common aetivitien, in which the students of 
secondary classes normally participate! 

(2) What arc tlio activitie.s in which the bright students general¬ 
ly participate! 

(3) What are tho activities in wdiich the dull students general¬ 
ly participate! 

(4) What outside class activities, according to you, favourably 
influence the educational growth of pupils? 

(5) Wlmt activitip.s, in your opinion, hamper or retard the edu¬ 
cational growth of pupils? 


Students’ Interview Schedule 

The questions asked of the students were: 

(1) What activities do you like doing best during your leisure 
time? 
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(2) Name some of Hie, aeHvities wliieh you would like to en- 
gaRf' ynurfielf in, if you liiid opportunily, 

(3) What leisure-lime activities, done hy your classmates, are 
beneficial to their .studies? 

(4) What leisure-time activities of students are essentially 
harmful for their studies? 

(6) In what activities do the bright pupils of your class, normal¬ 
ly, spend their leisure? 

The list of activities compiled from the. three sources avoided 
duplications. The activities were also labelled to siRnify specific 
categories in terms of the following cln«sifieatiou.s attempted. 

7. Classification-. Content of Activities 

The flr.st and probably the most important of the four classi¬ 
fications was as follows: 

(1) Literary activities as those of aeadomic nature, involving 
the exercise of mental powers and having a direct or indirect 
relationship to the curricular or co-eurvieulnr activities or re¬ 
quiring their practical application to life problems. 

(2) Artistic activities as those related to fine arts (music, paint¬ 
ing, poetry, nature) whose pumiit requires a well developed 
aesthetic sense, in appreciation or skill in llu* production of a. 
piece of art. 

(3) Visits include activities that neee.ssarily involve moving out 
of the home or the school towards satisfying an individual or 
groups interest. 

(4) Beereational activities as those which in common parlance 
are signified and categorised as Icisuretime activities. They 
cover indoor and outdoor games besides other modern means of 
recreation. 

(5) Miscellaneous activities as those, which do not specifically 
belong to any of the above categories. Nevertheless, they do 
attract consistently high participation from the students. 

II. Olassifiaation: Group or individual Activities 

(1) Individual activities as those in which pupils participate 
individually without the necessity of partners or mates. 
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(2) Group activities tus those in whieh an individual by himself 
cannot singly participate and companions arc necessary. 

m. Classification: Active or Passive Activities 

(1) Active activities as those involving gross bodily movement 
for participation. 

(2) Passive activities as tliosc not necessitating gross bodily 
movement, though not inhibiting the exercise of mental powers. 

IV. Classification'. Indoor or Outdoor Activities 

(1) Indoor activities as those undertaken under the roof of the 
home or the school. 

(2) Outdoor activities as those undertaken outside the home or 
not under the home or school roof. 

Activities from all the four categories were selected for the 
check-list to conform to the pattern shown in Chart I. 

QHABT I 

Oheok-LUt of Aolivily Speoifioaliotu 
(A) CtVSSlFIOATIONB OV AOTIVITIEB 
(A numorioal distribution) 


I 


- n 


ID 


IV 


Typo of 
Activity 

No. 


Indivi¬ 

dual 

Group 

Active 

Fossive 

Indoor 

Out¬ 

door 

Literary 

IQ 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Artistic 

16 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Visits 

16 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Beoreational 

16 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Misoellttneous 

16 


Hgi 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 





40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Total i 

80 



ao 

80 

80 
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(B) CinisssKr.TiKNAii Dih'PiuiurriiiK iii? Aii'rivmua auoko this 
V<niu Cx.ASSllfKlATrrtNS 



Indivi¬ 

dual 

Qnmp 

Total 

Passive 

20 

20 

40 

Aoiivo 

20 

20 

40 

Total 

40 

40 

HO 


■ 

Indivi¬ 

dual 

Group 

Total 


20 

20 

40 

Indoor 

20 

20 

40 

Total 

40 

40 

80 



Aotivo 

PttS'llVl) 

Total 

Outdoor 

20 

20 

40 

Indoor 

20 

20 

40 

Total 

40 

40 

80 


(0) AoTiyiTir Tbiatih wchin thm Fibst Oi -\hhifiuation 


Adivity Triads 1 

^jiterv/ry t 

Artistic 

Visits 

liccrui- . 
tionul 

ilfiscei- 

lancous 

Individual aotivo outdoor 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

tf 

,, Indoor 

2 

2 



2 

t9 

passive Outdoor 

2 

2 

2 

■i 

2 

t» 

„ Indoor 

2 

2 

1 

2 

" J 

2 

Group 

uotivo Outdoor | 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2» 

„ Indoor 

2 


2 

^ 1 

2 

If 

passive Outdoor 

2 


2 

2 

2 

it 

„ Indoor 

2 



2 

2 

Totol 

16 

16 

1 “ 

16 

16 
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SCHOLASTIC AOniEVEMlSNT AISTD 
THK ACTIVITIES OP SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


Each activity, thus, can he given four names, one in regard to 
each of the f<iur chussificatioius. Par the pitryoscs of the present 
study, hoiocver, data conctminfj Utirary, artistio and the recreational 
activities only have been analysed and loill he reported. 


(w) Organisation of Activities 

The 80 activities of tlic ehcck-Jisl were divided into 20 sections of 
four each, with care tluil no two activities of the same specifications 
are included in one section. The section-wise oi’ganisation of activi¬ 
ties is depicted through Chart II. 

In each S(<ctioii, there! were four activities, two were individual 
and two group aelivities; two active and two passive activities; two 
indoor and two outdoor activilias and four of the five (literary, 
artistic, visits, recreational, and miseellaiioous) activities. 

OHABT n 

PiUlerit 0/ iha Uonlmt of Each, of Ihu 'I’wetUy SbcUoiu 


CloHsiriualion 

I 

II 

III 

1 

IV 

Typo of Aofcivily 

Litiimry,, Artis¬ 
tic, Visit;*, Ro- 
croational, Mis¬ 
cellaneous 


Aot- Ptw- 
ivo Hivo 

In- Out¬ 
door door 

Number of Acti¬ 
vities Included 
in Each iSoction 

Koilr out of five 
activities with¬ 
out ropeUtion 

2 2 

2 2 

2 

Number of Acti¬ 
vities in Each 
Beotion 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Though quite 

easy to state. 

this was extremely 

difficult to 


accomplish. It involved adjustment and re-adjustment, arrangement 
and re-arrangement, grouping and re-grouping. 

To improve the instrument and to ensure its validity, the oheclt- 
list was reviewed by five teachers and 'their criticism in respect of 
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activity specifications, was discussed at a conunoii meeting. Hven 
alter many revisions, incorporating suggestions from different quar¬ 
ters, the framer is still aware of flaws in the instrument that escaped 
correction. The reliability of the items included in the check-list 
could not be investigated, because of lack of time and certain ad¬ 
ministrative difficulties. 

(iii) Finalisation for Administration 

In the check-list each activity was preceded by four letters, 
H, N, B and L. The students were required to encircle one or more 
of these letters according to their choice, on the basis of the direct¬ 
ions given. The symbols have been explained as below: 

(1) “II” interpreted as “I habitually do” stood for activities 
done by the students almost every day. 

(3) “N” interpreted as "I have never tried” designated those 
activities, which the students might never have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of participating in. 

(3) “B” interpreted as “I like best out of four” indicated 
that one activity out of a section eonlniuing four, which the 
pupil liked best. 

(4) “L” defined as “I would like to do if there were oppor¬ 
tunity”, d&signated those activities which the student might 
not so far have tried, but ones that he would like to do if ha 
had opportunity. 

The check-list, as it emerged out of the aforesaid treatment, is 
given below. The specifications of classifications are given in the 
appendix. 

CmsoK-LisT 
I 

1. Writing a dosoription of natural boaiity, by a river side. 

2. Watohmg a group-danoo perforraonoo. 

3. Making noteg on the exhibits In amugeum. 

4. Watching a horeo-iaoe with ftiends. 

U 

H-K-B-li 6. Barbioipabing in a mook parliament sogalon. 

^•N-B-L 6. Observing paintingg in an art gallery. 

•'he working of a sttgor mill. 

H-N-B-L 8. Vieiting a goo with olosemates. 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 
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H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-B 

H-N-D-L 


S-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 


XII 

!t. Bi'opniVinK >n<kbh<>n\tiliinril (ihissdm. 

If). Wtn'king ill Iho hnnin gm'diin, 

11. Working in thn auimionulitli witrkrihop. 

12. Uriuvtng Hkolnhoti of bho siiii-riao and tho BUn-Bot with 

olasHinatoB. 

IV 

13. Watching a rainbow from a hill toi). 

Id. Playing cards. 

16. Lintoniiig to the voice of difforont birds in a garden. 

10. Organising a book stall in an exhibition. 

V 

17. Organising the Bohool stall in tlio intor-sohool art exhibi¬ 

tion. 

18. Playing with Bnif.mado aoiuntifio toys. 

10. ri-c[inriiig artistic do.signs for the Bohool flower beds. 

20. Watching a oirciis show with family mombora. 

VI 

21. Observing the day-hy-day growth of o plant. 

22. Observing the working by a now machine in a show¬ 

room. 

23. Playing a match on the school grounds. 

2-1. Playing a rule in the school drama. 

VII 

26. Listening to the luoturos of a philosopher. 

20. Going to a place of woiahip, to watch a roligiouB 
ooramony. 

27. Polishing damcBtio furniture. 

28. Canvassing in a school eleotion. 

VIII 

29. Observing vehicular trofilo on the rood. 

30. Going on a school trip to discover beauty spots in near¬ 

by gardens. 

31. Participating in group oxeroians in the school gymnasium. 

32. Solving cross-word puzzles. 

IX 

33. Watching an odipse with the soionoe teacher. 

34. Visiting shops aolliiig ourios. 

36. Watohuig oariaatures made by olossmates, 

30. Knitting garments or embroidery. 

X 

37. Oolleoting information about orioket matches from 

newspapers. 
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H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-Ii 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

K-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 
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3S. PftrtLoipftfcing in an intor-Bohool muaio oompetition. 

39, Giuhig out to holp purunts in tholi profesBional work. 

40, Observing arbietio cloaigiiB in natural objeotB, 


XI 

41. Liatoning to a pootio oonnort. 

42. Wotobing thn oriolcot mabbh being played. 

43. Viaiting libraries to road raro books. 

44. Going to visit plaoos rolatod to one's post life. 

XII 

45. Studying paintings in nn art album. 

46. Woobhing visitors to an exhibition. 

47. Iioatning hyinn.sfor religious eoromonios. 

48. Going to an historical plaoo with aohoolmates. 

xm 

49. Walohing the group-singing of the aohool song in a 

mnroh-post, 

50. Plying kibos. 

51. Writing bo a friend about a piomo ho oould not attend, 

62. Fartioipating in thn silout mass prayer of the sohool, 

XIV 

63. Watehing stalls in an exhibition. 

64. Playing ohoss. 

66. Colloeting weather dato for the gonerol soienoe diary. 

66. Beading boola on oooking. 

XV 

67. Playing with a moohono, 

68. Watching o aoout oamp-Sro. 

69. Going to woboh magio show. 

80. Watching trees and plonta after rains. 


XVI 

01. Singing in a music concert. 

62. Playing bndminton. 

03. Visiting a school on its nnnual function day, 

04. Beading about nature while aitting in a jungle. 

XVII 

06. Observing an English lesson on the television. 

00. Collecting spooimons of rooks for tho aohool museum. 
07. Prootising on muaioal iustruments. 

08. Going to listen to a roligioua discourse. 
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H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-Ii 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 


H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-B-L 

H-N-D-L 


XVIII 

00. VTatoliiiip; nnlure and natural phonomonon. 

70. Working tn thn bdUodI gardun with other olossmatoa. 

71. Rnoding biographios and auto-biographiee. 

72. Helping family memboru in domeetie work. 

XIX 

73. Tooehing youngora. 

74. Watohing a renowned olossiool drama on an open-air 

stage. 

76. Going out fishing on a holiday. 

70. Seeing a movie. 

XX 

77. Arranging flower puts with olass-fellows in the eohoel 

oumpuuiid. 

78. Going with the eohool team to participate in an ath- 

lotio moot. 

7fl. Obaurving eoosonal ohungus in the aohool garden. 

8U. Hooding uuvola fur pleasure. 


Collection op Data 


The data for the study were collected in two parts and also in 
instalments. 


(i) Examination Scor&s 
u 

The study necessitated the collection of examination scores for 
Classes VII, VIII and IX of those pupils who had appeared at the 
Class IX annual examination, 1963. The need of marks for three 
consecutive years posed the following problems and greatly slashed 
the sample. These problems briefly were: 

(1) Migration at the end of Class VIII as a very common 
phenomenon. 

(2) Transfer from one section of the school into another section, 
in the next higher class and the absence of adequate records to 
trace back the students. 

(8) Absence of soholars’ registration numbers against the names 
of the students. 

(4) Absence of orderly writing (say in an alphabetical order) 
of pupils’ names in the result registers. 
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The examination scores hi respect of pupils were collected for 
each doss in the following subjects : 


IX 

Englieh 

Maths, or 

PhysioM or Buoiioznios 

Ohomistry 



Bio. Maths, or Civiou 

or History 

vm 

Xnglish 

Matlis. 

Social Studios 

Gonerel Scienoe 

VII 

English 

Maths. 

Social Studies 

Qonoral Science 


In the ease of a student, who had failed in earlier classes (VIII 
or VII), the results were used for only those years in which he had 
been promoted to the next class. The Class IX result, however, 
was taken as such whether a student hud passed or failed. 

The method of keeping the examination results too was not uni¬ 
form. One school kept the liiial scores in term.s of percentages. 
The other two recorded marks out of IDO for all subjects and classes 
except English in Class IX, in which marks were recorded out of a 
maximum of 200. The scores were, therefore, converted to the com¬ 
mon denomination of 150 luuximuiu marks. 

Year totals, the grand mean of the three-year marks and the 
sum of the squares of the ileviations of the grand mt»an from the 
year totals wore calculated, as .symbols of the level of, and vai'i- 
ahility in the scholastic aeluevciucnt of the individual pupils. 


(Hi) Pupils’ Expressed Interests 

The data on pupils’ expressc'd mtcresl.s were obtained through 
responses on the check-list. The check-list was tric'd out on 28 students 
before actual administration on the selected sample. 

Incorporating the experiences of Uic try-out in the plana of 
administration, the following steps were found necessary as a part 
of the preparation; 

(1) Three difficult words (caricatures, quiy-es and art gallery) 
used in the wording of the check-list activities were explained 
in advance. 

(2) The instructions for marking the check-list were written on 
the black-board in both Hindi and English. 

(3) Some of the mistakes pupils could .commit wore also ex¬ 
plained and written on the black-board, 
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The final adininislrnfioii. however, prpspntpfl problems of large- 
scale drop-outs tiiul lulj-rniliiui in the ease of fuiliires and the aeatter- 
ing of the students into diflr(‘mit seetions in Class X, in the ease 
of those who had passed. 

A two-minute oral introduction by the inve.stigator created 
rapport. During this time the study wb.s introduced to the students, 
and they were also told that there were no right or wrong answers, 
no time-limit for answering and no marks to be given on their res¬ 
ponses. 

Despite insti’uetioii.s to the effect, some of the. .students marked 
more than one “B” in one sm-tion while they did not mark any in 
some others. The sample being already small, the scripts were not 
rejected, but referred to the students once again for marking neces¬ 
sary corrections. 

To faeililate any further studies, with the unused data of this 
investigation, the tabulation of results was done in a very elaborate 
manner, though, only a few aspects of the data were studied at this 
time. The plan of tabulation is given in Chart 111. 


Indux to SYatnoi.s UanD is tub Pban oi* TADirnATioN 


(H) 


I hnbiiunlly do 

(N) 

= 

I bavo novor tried 

(D) 


I like boat out of four 

(L) 

=. 

I would liko to do if thora is opportunity 

I. A, 0. 


Individual, active, outdoor 

LA. r. 

•sa 

Individual, aotivo, indoor 

1. P. 0. 

=. 

Individual, passive, outdoor 

a. A. o. 

=. 

Group, aotivo, outdoor 

G. A. I, 

S3 

Group, aotivo, indoor 

G. P. 0. 

33 

Group, possivo, outdoor 

G. p. r. 

= 

Group, possivo, indoor 

L 

S3 

Literary aotivitios 

A 

sa 

Aftistio ootivities 

V 

a 

Visits 

K 

(SS 

Hooroationol aotivitios 

M 

=n 

MisooUanoous activities 
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V. Statistical Analysis op Data 
The data were subjected to two statistical treatments. 


{%) Mean and Standard Deviation 

In the first place, mean and standard deviation were calonlat 
ed for the number of eheek-li.st responses for each of the types of 
activities of the first classification. The number of “never tried 
activities”, for example, was counted for cacli type of activity and 
it is these numbers who.se mean was computed. Thus a high mean 
implies a higher occurrence of the activities of a certain type among 
the responses of a particular pupil. The results have been given in 
Table 1 (p. 39). 


(ii) Coefficients of Correlation 

The next part of the statistical analysis consisted of the cal¬ 
culation of product moment coefBeients of correlation between some 
selected variables in the data. These are given below. 


(A) VARIABIrilTY ajstd Habituaij.y Donb Activitims 


ElemwOa of relationship r 

Vuiability and habitually done literary activities — .01 

Variability and habitually done artistio aotivitios —.13 

Variability and habitually done rooroatioiial oetivitioB — .03 

(B) SoHoiiAS-no AomnvuMKKP and HaWthaij.y noins r 

Aoravn'iKa 

Blemenls of relationship 

Mean and habitually done literary aotivitios .26 
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Meftn and habitually dnno artistio notivifcioa 
Mpnii and hahitually clniin rfpriHitiniial lu-livitiPB 

(C) At IIIMVKMKMT ANli HkbT IAKUIi AtlTIVITIISa 

SllMtmla nj rflniionnhip 
Mean and boat likod literary aolivitic# 

Moan and boat lik<'d artislio aotivitioK. 

Moan and boat liktul rciorontionttl ootivities 

(D) SuHor.\B‘rio Achievbmbnt ani> Totae Rbsponses in DiPHonEMT 

' CAttEUOUTES 


Elnmtnla aj rfltUiminhip 
Moan and sum of all ‘habitually done* ootivities 
Mean and aura of all ‘novot triod* ootivitios 
Mean and aum of all ‘like to do’ ootivitioB 


VI. iNTEBPRliTATlON OP DATA 

The means and the standard deviations shown above give an 
idea of the distribution of the cheek-list responses among the different 
types of activities of the first classification. 

The correlations are presented in four parts. For the purposes 
of interpretation each part will he considered separately. 

A - 

The first set of three correlations displays relationships bet¬ 
ween the sum of squares (the measure of variability) and the habi¬ 
tually done literary, artistic and recreational activities.^ The cor¬ 
relations show whether pupils who are more variable in their ^ ex¬ 
amination scores do also habitually undertake such types of activity 
in a greater measure. 

A look at the eorrelations reveals that all three are iiega,tive 
and non-significant. None of these support the idea that variability 
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in grade scores is related to tlie extent of instability in the aotivi+n'oo 
that a pnpil pursues. 


B. 

The second set of three correlations represents relationships 
between the grand mean of the totals of the grade scores (an index 
of pupils’ level of scholastic achievement) and the extent of habi¬ 
tually done literary, artistic and recreational activities. They de¬ 
pict whether pupils who habitually undertake literary, artistic or 
recreational aetivitiea in a greater measure, do also have a higher 
level of scholastic achievement. 

Two of these correlations arc signifleant, but too low to be use¬ 
ful m prediction. However, engaging in a large number of activi¬ 
ties has not been shown to be a bar to a pupil’s scholastic achieve- 
ment. 


0 . 


The third set of throe correlations reveal relationships between 
the gra,nd means and number of the best liked literary, artistic and 
recreational activities. 

These three are the most interesting correlations of the whole 
study. Two of these are positive, but low. The third which is 
negative is surprisingly high (r=-.89). This third one means 
that pupils who display a high degree of interest in and lildng for 
artistic activities tend to have a low level of scholastic achievement. 

The inference lends itself to very important educational impli- 
cations. 

The last group of three correlations are between the grand 
means md the sum of all : (a) the habitually done activities, (b) 
those which the pupils might never have tried, and (c) the other which 
they would like to do if there were opportunity. 

Two of these correlations arc negative and very low. One is 
positive and significant. Thi.s last one (between the grand mean 
and the sum of all the habitually done activities) means that those 
pupils who achieve high marks habitually undertake a large num- 
ber of activities than the less bright. The inference contradicts the 
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common notion held hy teaeherB that Iho Ini-Rcr the number of aotivi- 
ties an individual undertakes the lower is the level of his scholastic 
achievement. 


YTI. Conclusion 

To sum up, it may be said that the study eonflrms a few popular 
beliefs, rejects some others and reveals some new facts which had not 
oceurrk to the investigator, when tlio study was started. The in- 
ferences drawn from the study give us some valuable relationships 
which are likely to be of interest to the teachers and educational ad¬ 
ministrators. 

As only a part of the data collected were, used in the study, fur¬ 
ther work is possible with the help of the unused data. Kelationships 
thus found out, it is hoped, will he interesting. The investigator, 
therefore, desires to follow up the study by using the data not utilis¬ 
ed by the present study. 
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Education and Economic Growth 
in South-East Asia 


P. H. Reddy 
J.V.B. Bao 


The authors have compared educational 
data pertaining to six countries of South-East 
Asia in relation to their economic growth rates. 
The countries are: Ghina (Taiwan), Indonesia, 
Eepublie of Korea, Malaysia, the PhMppincs and 
Thailand. They find that a two-varialle analysis of 
education and economic growth is largely in- 
fructuous. They have, therefore, suggested the 
systems-analysis approach as a competent and 
useful technique in understanding and deter¬ 
mining the role of education in economic growth. 


Although some earlier philosophers and economists like Adam 
Smith, H. Von Thunon and Irving Fisher recognised the need for 
broadening the concept of capital, economists at large were over- 
committed to a partial concept of capital limited to reproducible 
material objects. It is only recently that the knowledge, abilities 
skills acquired by the human beings became included, under the 
concept of “human capital”, as a part of the general concept^ of 
capital. Following this, the need for investment in human capital 
is being increasingly realised in order to accelerate eoonomie 
velopment and growth. To be sure, there are several modes of in¬ 
vestment in human, capital, and education is a most important one. 
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When we say that education is an investment in human capital, 
economists would be quick to ask the rate o£ its return. In fact, 
some of them have already arrived at the conclusion that the rate 
of return on investment in phy.sieal capital is higher than the rate 
of return on investment in human capital’ Such conclusions not¬ 
withstanding, it is argued that investment in education is not a bad 
enterprise. The reasons for such an argument are that there are in¬ 
direct and non-economio benefits of education and it is not always 
possible to find quantitative expressions to all the benefits of edu¬ 
cation. What is, however, more important is that the general run 
of analyses of economies of education lake it for granted that the 
existing educational system is the most appropriate one and the 
economy is growing in the right direction. Such analyses conceal 
rather than reveal all the benefits of education; they duck issues 
rather than face them squarely. 

The porpose of the present paper is to .see whether the differ¬ 
ences in educational factors make for dilfevences in economic growth 
in South-East Asia, viz., China (Taiwan), Indonesia, Ilopublic of 
Korea, Malaysia," the; Pliilippincs and Tlmllaud. Wc will soon re¬ 
alise that such casual analysis reveals that there is hardly any re¬ 
lationship between, education and economic growth. In the end some 
guidelines are provided to study the economic value of education 
by applying the technique of “sy,stenis analysis.” 

A word of caution seems to be in order before we proceed to 
look at the relationship between education and economic growth. 
Many a time, economists under-rate the contribution of education 
to economic growth and they defend themselves by taking shelter 
in the economic history of the new developed countries, particularly 
that of Great Britain, which shows that they could break the ice 
without a much favourable educational profile. A notion is also 
widespread among economists that the developing countries need 
not follow the same development pattern of the developed countries. 
For us, these two notions are incompatible. It is, however, season- 

'‘See Arnold C. Harberger, "Investment in Men Versus Investment in 
Machines: The case of India," in C.A. Anderson and M.J. Bowman 
(eds.), Education and Economic Development, Aldine Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 1963, pp. 11-50. 

Tn this paper, Malaysia refers to West Malaysia unless otherwise men¬ 
tioned. 
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able to assert that in order to have a sustained economic growth, a 
favourable educational profile is essential because otherwise there 
are definite limitations for economic growth. Similarly, a favour¬ 
able educational profile cannot by itself promote economic growth 
automatically when economic profile is unfavourable. The point we 
are trying to make is that education, like any one factor, is a neces¬ 
sary, but not a sufficient factor of economic development and growth. 

Economic Growth 

Economic development and growth is usually measured by per 
capita G.N.P, or per capita Q.D,P, or per capita national income, 
although these development indexes are being increasingly question¬ 
ed, Some attempts are being made to compute indexes of general 
socio-economic development," For purposes of the present paper, 
however, per capita G,D,P, is used as an index of economio develop^ 
ment and growth. Before we actually proceed with the analysis of 
the data, wo would like to inform the reader that we had to mainly 
depend on the published data collected and computed by the U,N, 
agencies. The data is not uniformly available for a specific interval 
of time and to this extent we are handicapped in not being able to 
make bold and fruitful generalisations. 


TABLE 1 

Qrouilh SaU of Rtal QDF at Factor Ooat during 1960-1901 


Oountry 

Total 

% 

Per 

China (Taiwan) 

9.9 

e.e 

Indonesia 

2,1 

0.2 

Korea, Bspublio of 

7,7 

4.8 

Malaysia 

6,4* 

3.2 

Thilippines 

S,0 

i.e 

Thailand 

7.1 

4.0 


*10e0-196B only 

SOTTAon ; UJSf, Monthly Bulletin, September IMS 


jPFor example, see Research Notes, Nos. 1 and 2 of the U,N, Research 
Institute for Social |Developmcnt, Geneva, Also see Jan, Drewnowski, 
Level of Living Index, Geneva: U.N. Research Institute for Social Deve¬ 
lopment, 1966. 
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Although. Table 1 is self-explanatory, a eouple of observations 
may be made. First, there is a vast difference in the economic per¬ 
formance of the countries, China (Taiwan) ranking first and 
Indonesia last. Studies on the differential growth rates of economies 
should be challenging for both sociologists and economists. Second¬ 
ly, the growth rate of per capita Q.D.P. is, in the case of all tlie six 
countries, less than that of total G.D.P. Tliis only explains the un¬ 
palatable fact that in the race between economic growth and popu¬ 
lation growth, the latter has been the winner. Table 1, particular¬ 
ly the rank order of the countries according to the growth rate of 
per capita G.D.P., may bo constantly kept in mind because in re¬ 
lation to this table or rank order of the countries that the tables 
that follow will bo analysed. 


Literacy 

One of the crude ways of assessing the economic value of edu¬ 
cation is to see whether the differences in literacy rates make for 
differences in economic growth. Table 2 shows that of the six coun¬ 
tries under study, the differences in literacy rates closely correspond 
to the differences in economic growth of three countries, viz., 
Indonesia, the Republic of Korea and Thailand. However, the 
differences do not correspond in the case of China (Taiwan), 
Malaysia and the Philippines. Thus, the relationship between literacy 
rates and economic growth is neither positive nor negative, but un¬ 
predictable. Secondly, the role of literacy as related to economic 
development may be conditioned or oon.strained by cultural norms 
and values of the region. However, keeping considerations of other 
kind in view, let us not jump at the conclusion that there is no re¬ 
lationship whatsoever between literacy rates and economic growth. 

Although adult literacy ratio is often regarded as one of the 
important factors influencing the quality of labour, one seldom goes 
into the details such as the nature of literacy (whether functional or 
non-functional or dysfunctional) and whether every increase in 
adult literacy ratio prodoces a corresponding increase in economic 
growth. It is axiomatic that those who do not go beyond primary 
education in the developing countries soon either lapse into illiteracy 
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CABLE B 


Percetilago o/lUileraeif bj/ Se» 


Oountrg 

Year 

Percentage of llliinraey 




Totai, 

Maib 

irintA.1.11 

Ohina (Taiwan) 

1061 

41.0 

27.0 

66.0 

Indonesia 

1061 

67.1 

42.3 

70.4 

Koroa, Bepublio of 

1960 


16.6 

41,8 

Malaysia* 

1062 




Philippines 

1060 

2S.1 

26.8 

30.6 

Thailand 

1060 

32.3 

20.7 

46.0 


*Includiiig Singapore 

SouBOna : 1. Prograsa oj Eduealion 4n the Aaian Region t A Slaliatical 
Jfauttfu;, 1000 

2. Bulletin of the UneacO Regional Office for Education tn 
Aaia, Vol, 1, No. 1, September 1006 

or become dysfunctional illiterates in course of time. Gunnar 
Myrdal and Lester Pearson et ail., have recently observed that mere 
literacy or primary education has a dysfunctional effect in the econo¬ 
mic behaviour of people in the developing countries. Puithermore, 
available evidence suggests that every increase in adult literacy ratio 
does not necessarily lead to a corresponding increase in economic 
growth. In their interesting study of role of education in develop¬ 
ment, Bowman and Anderson arrive at the conclusion that “through 
the range from 30 to 70 per cent literacy there is remarkably little 
increase in income with rising literacy rates. ’" Therefore, one should 
not be tempted to posit that increments in literacy rates shall bring 
about increments in economic growth. 

It may be noted in passing that in all the countries, except 
Indonesia, there are more literates than illiterates. However, female 
illiterates outnumber their male counterparts in all the countries. 
It is well known that women in the developing countries have been 
more tradition-oriented than men. But it is these women who 
rear and socialize the next generation. There is a need to educat- 

‘Mary Jean Bowman and C.. Arnold Anderson, "Concerning the Role of 
Education in Development," in C. • Ceertx (ed.) Old Societies, New 
States, New York: The Free Press, 1963, p. 252. 
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ionally emancipate these women, and make them hilernalizo the new 
and appropriate values and norms and enlist their active partici¬ 
pation in the process of economic development and growth." 

Total Enrolment 

Another crude Avay of evaluating the economic values of edu¬ 
cation is to look at the per cent of population enrolled at all levels 
of education. Table 3 shows the total enrolment as percentage of 
total population around 1955. 

TABIiE) 3 


Total EnrolnmU aa Percenbige oj Total Population around 195S 


Country 

Eatimateil 

mid-yanr 

population 

(Thouaawla) 

Enrolment 
at all 
loveU 

{ThotMinila) 

Per cent 
of popula¬ 
tion 
enrolled 

Ohma (Taiwan) 

8,007 

1,470 

11 

Indonesia 

83,868 

8,166 


Korea, Bepublio of 

21,620 

3,781 

18 

Malaysia 

0,000 


14 

Philippines 

23,608 

4,204 

18 

Thatland 

22,702 

3,330 

16 


SouBOB : Bulletin of Uva XJmaao Jtegionnl Office for Education in Aaia, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, SoptemboT 1066 


It may be observed that China (Taiwan), which taltes the first 
place according to economic performance, takes the second place 
according to total enrolment yielding the first place to the Republic 
of Korea and the Philippines which according to economic perfor¬ 
mance, stand second and fifth respectively. The rank order of the 
other three countries, viz., Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand re¬ 
mains the same. The relationship between total enrolment as per¬ 
centage of total population and economic growth is not clear. It 
may be mentioned that Indonesia is far more populous than the 
other five countries. The disheartening ijerforinance by Indonesia 

,"David C. Mclelland, The Achieving Society, Princeton N.J.: D. Vaft 
Nostrand, 1961, pp. 399-400. 
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in the enrolraeut may he due partly to the disadvantage of having 
a large population, or lark of planned educational policy, How¬ 
ever, total enrolment as percentage of total population does not en¬ 
able us to know the proportion of enrolments at different levels 
of education. In a given country, the enrolment ratio at a parti¬ 
cular level of education may he quite high or quite low. Clearly, 
this kind of imbalanced educational development cannot fulfil the 
needs of the economy of the country and is prone to adversely affect 
the country’s economic growth. Our next step should, therefore, 
be to look at the percentage distribution of total enrolment by level 
of education. 

Table 4 shows that the differences in percentage distribution 
of total enrolment by level of education are as wide as the differences 

TABLE 4 


Peroeninge Diatributiofi aj Total Earohnent by Lwtl tff Edttealion around J9SS 


Country 

Total 

Peroentage of Total Enrolment 



FiaST 

SBOOHn 

THino 



LBVBIi 

Lxivai# 

Lavai, 

China (Taiwan) 

100.0 

84.3 

14.6 

1.2 

Indonesia 

100.0 

02.1 

7.6 


Korea, Bopublio of 

100.0 

78.7 

19.8 

1.6 

Malaysia 

100.0 

88.6 

11.3 


Thilippmos 

100.0 

81.6 

13.6 


Thailand 

100.0 

68.6 

10.7 

0.8 


SouBoa : Bulletin of the Vneaeo Begional OJfioe for Eduoation in 
Aeia, Vol, 1, No 1, September 1066 


in economic performance of the countries. In Indonesia, as high as 
92.1 per cent of total enrolment, as compared with 78.7 per cent in 
the Eepublic of Korea, takes place at the first level of education. 
But at the second level, only 7.3 per cent of the total enrolment takes 
place in Indonesia, as compared with 19.8 per cent in the Republic 
of Korea. In the Philippines, 5.0 per cent of the total enrolment, 
as compared with only 0.1 per cent in. Malaysia, takes place at the 
third level. It is difficult to establish a norm as to what should be 
the right percentage of distribution of total enrolment according 
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to level of education for economic growth. However, percentage 
distribution of total enrolment at different levels of education is one 
thing and enrolment ratio to school-age population is another be¬ 
cause there might be serious differences in the age composition of 
the populations in different countries. Therefore, we may also loot 
at the enrolment ratios at the first, second and third levels of edu¬ 
cation. 


Enrolment Ratios 

Of late, a debate has been going on whether developing coun¬ 
tries should pay more attention to adult literacy programmes or to 
primary education.* Without going into the controversy we may 
simply see whether the differences in enrolment ratios at the first 
level make for differences in economic growth. Table 6 shows that 
in Indonesia just over 50 per cent of the school-age children, as 
compared with 115 per cent in Thailand, are enrolled at the first 
level of education. In the other countries, the ratios vary from 74 
to 89. It may be noted that the rank order of the countries, except 
Indonesia, according to enrolment ratios at the first level does not 
correspond with their rank order by economic performance. This 
means that there is hardly any relationship between the two factors. 
This may be noted by those who over-emphasize the economic value 
of primary education. Primary education in developing countries 
is of extremely doubtful value for economic development because, 
unhhe in the developed countries, it is, in general, pathetically low 
in quality and content. It neither, probably, weakens the tradit¬ 
ional attitudes nor fosters knowledge, skill or technical mastery.* 
If an 3 rthing, it puts premium on pattern maintenance and makes 
the children victims of conformity. 

*For an excellent argument on the merits anil demerits of adult literacy 
programmes and primary education, see Mark Blaug, "Literacy and Ea>- 
nomic Development,” The School Review, 74 (4), pp. 399-419. 

"It has been found that tliere is no significant association between levels 
of education and secularity of Indian villagers. Sec J.V.K.. ‘Hao and H.S. 
Verma, "Secularity correlates and Health Practices Adoption." Economic 
and Political Weekly, Vol. IV, Nos. 46 and 46 (November 8, 1969), pp. 
1783-1791. 
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Jfumhor of 
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Third Ltvtl 
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Sbooko 

per 100.000 


Imrxa 

lisnii 
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CUblna (Taiwan) 

SO 

21 

204 

Indonesia 

59 

8 

112* 

Eoiea, Bepublio of 

86 

27 

396 

Ifalaysia 

U 

11 

16** 

Philippines 

B9 

27 

912 

Thailand 

116 

0 

112 


♦1061, 1064** 

SounoB : Bullmin of lha Unetao Regional Of fine for Ednudion in Atia, 
Vol. 1, Nfo. 1, September 1900 


Table 5 also shows that the ratio of enrolment at the second 
level to school-age population varies from 8 to 27. There is little 
or no association between economic growth and the ratio of enrol¬ 
ment at the second level to school-age population with the exception 
of Indonesia, the country with the lowest rate in per capita G.D.P. 
and the lowest enrolment ratio at the second level. 

Table 5 further shows that in. the Philippines as many as 912 
students per 100,000 inhabitants, as compared with only 16 students 
in Malaysia, are enrolled at the third level of education. Here 
again the rank order of the countries, without exception, by the 
number of students enrolled at the third level per 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants does not correspond with their rank order by economic 
formanoe. Thus, there is hardly any relationship between the en¬ 
rolment ratios at the first, second and third levels of education on 
the one hand and economic growth on the other. 

Vocational Educoition 

It has been observed by several academics as well as Edu¬ 
cation Commissions that the developing countries shoiild pay more 
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attention to vocational and technical education than to general edu¬ 
cation. An attempt is, therefore, made to see whether there is any 
association between the differences in percentage distribution of en¬ 
rolment by type of education and the differences in economic 
growth. Table 6 shows the percentage di.stribution of enrolment 
by type of education at the second level around 3955. In Malaysia, 
as high as 92 per cent of the total oiu’ohncnt at the second level, as 
compared with 57 per cent in Indonesia, takes place in general edu- 

O’ABIfe 

Pwamlaye DUtrihulion oj Enrclnml by Type of Education at ike Second Level 

arotuul 19SS 


Oounlry 

Total 

Qeneral 

Vocalionall 

Technical 

Teacher 

Training 

China (Taiwan) 

100 

00 

28 

3 

IiidonQRia 

100 

B7 

16 

27 

ICoroa, Bopublio of 

100 

82 

16 

2 

Malaysia* 

100 

02 

C 

3 

Philippines 

100 

03** 

7 


Thaifand 

100 

87 

12 

1 


*1960, **Inoluding private vocational education. 


Soxntca i BulUlin of the Uneeoo Begiotial Office for Education in Aeia, 
Yol. 1, ITo. 1, September 1866 

cation. But in Indonesia 27 per cent, as compared with 1 per cent 
in Thailand, takes place in teacher training. Our main concern 
here, however, is to compare the differences in percentage of enrol¬ 
ment in. vocational and technical education and the differences in 
economic growth. Of course, China (Taiwan) ranks first both ac¬ 
cording to economic growth and the percentage of enrolment in 
vocational and technical education. According to percentage of en¬ 
rolment in vocational and technical education, Indonesia and the 
Republic of Korea, which by economic growth rank sixth and second 
respectively, stand second. Here one might refer to Table 6, which 
shows that only 8 per cent of the school-age population in Indonesia, 
as compared with 27 per cent in tlic Republic of Korea, are enrolled 
at the second level of education, and say that 16 per cent of the 
enrolment at the second level in vocational and technical education 
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in both Indonesia ainl the Tlepnhlic of Korea does not mean the 
same thiu^^. Tliiiiliiinl rmiks lliinl both aeeovdinf? to economic 
gi'owtli and (•nroliueiil in voealional iind teclmical education. But 
Table 5 shows that, only fl per ecnt of the school-age population in 
Thailand, as compared -willi 27 per cent in the Philippines, are en¬ 
rolled at the second h'vel of education; Malaysia, which ranks fourth 
by economic gi-owth, ranks last fay enrolment in vocational and 
technical education. It may, therefore, be concluded that there is 
not as much association between economic growth and enrolment in 
vocational and technical education at the second level as on* would 
have expected. 

Table 7 shows the percentage distribution of enrolment by broad 
field of study at the third level of education. According to enrol¬ 
ment in engineering, medical acience.s and agx'icultnre at the third 
level, China (Taiwan) raiik.s first, Indonesia and the Philippines 
olaim second and third ranks respectively. One might term tlie 
second rank of Indonesia spurious by referring to Table 6 which 
shows that only 112 students per 100,000 inhabitants are enrolled at 
the third level of education. But how does one go about explaining 
the fifth rank of the Philippines by economic performance in spite 
of the fact that in that country as many as 912 students per 100,000 
inhabitants are enrolled at the third level of education and 31.4 per 
cent of them are enrolled in onghieering, medical sciences and agri¬ 
culture? Likewise, it is difficult to explain the lack of association 
between economic growth and the enrolment in engineering, medi¬ 
cal sciences and agriculture in the other countries with the exception 
of China (Taiwan). 

To make the discussion more argumentative, one might say that 
enrolment in engineering, medical sciences and agriculture at the 
third level refers to flow of graduates, which may not correspond 
with the actual number of graduate.s that join the labour-force owing 
to failures, di’opouts, hvain-drain, and so on. We may, therefore, 
see how elo.sply tho differences in the .stock of graduates in engineer¬ 
ing, medical sciences and agriculture correspond with the differences 
in eoonomio growth. 

Table 8 show.s the distribution of graduates by broad field of 
study at the third level of education around 1960, Unfortunately, 
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♦Law and Social Scieaoas arc included with HumMiitiw 

SOTJBOB : FngnMt of EHnthn in tho Asixn Bogian : A Statistical Bavisu, 1969 
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tin* data for IndoiicRia are not availnhlc. Witli the exception of 
China (Taiwan), the ditfcrenees in the sloek of p-radnates in en¬ 
gineering, medical scienceB and agriculture in the other countries 
do not correspond with the ditferenees in their economic growth. 
The Repuhlic of Korea, which ranks second by economic growth 
stands fourth by the percentage of gradualI's in engineering, medi¬ 
cal sciences and agriculture surrendering the second and the third 
ranks to Thailand and the Philippines respectively. Even if we 
concede that the dilEercnees in the percentage of graduates in en¬ 
gineering, medical scienoea and agriculture in the Bepuhlio of Korea, 
the Philippines and Thailand are too small to be taken seriously, it 
is difficult to explain the ease of Malaysia which ranlts third by 
economic growth and last, i.e., fifth by the percentage of graduates 
in engineering, medical sciences and agriculture. Thus, there is 
hardly any association between, the percentage of graduates in pro¬ 
fessional and technical education on the one hand and economic 
growth on the other, 

Systems Analysis 

The foregoing analysis shows that there is little or no oontri- 
button of education for economic growth. But the analysis treats 
education as existing in vacuum or isolation and not as a part of a 
society which demands different types of knowledge, abilities and 
nlHIla at different periods of time. Systems ajialysis is essential to 
correctly assess the economic value of education and to build a mean¬ 
ingful educational development strategy,* 

Systems analysis treats education both as a system by itself and 
as a sub-system of a wider social system, i.e,, society. When edu¬ 
cation is treated as a system by itself the emphasis is on its units or 
components .such as students, teachers, management, goals, etc. The 
components are interdependent and a change in one component 
brings about changes in other components. Let us, for in.stanee, say 
that a change is necessary in the goals and priorities of education. 
This cannot be done without bringing about changes in other com¬ 
ponents such as teachers, content, learning aids, otc. 

’For a brief system analysis of education, Phillip H. Coombs, The 
World Educational Crisis : A Systems Analysis, New York: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1968, pp. 8-15. 
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When etlucatiou is treated as a sub-system of a wider social sys¬ 
tem, the emphasis is on the inter-relationships between education 
and other systems such as economy and polity. It hardly has to 
be emphasized that education and other sub-systems of a society 
are in constant interaction and a change in one sub-system neces¬ 
sitates changes in other sub-systems. Let us illustrate the point 
with the Indian case. A change in polity in the year 1947, brought 
about cliang&s in the goals and needs of the economy. But edu¬ 
cation, which was geared to the needs of the colonial rulers, by and 
large, remains unaltered and is thus irrelevant to the needs of the 
present economy. The result is that, like most other developing 
countries, India suffers from a shortage of certain types of know¬ 
ledge, abilities and skills.* 

It is the responsibility of the planners to foresee the needs of 
the economy and bring about changes in the educational system so 
as to meet the needs. It may also be pointed out that educational 
system is usually lield responsible if its outputs cannot bo absorbed 
into economy as inputs. The fault could also be with economy. If 
planning is unsound, the optimum capacity of economy to absorb 
educational outputs may be reached much earlier than expected. The 
present unemployment problem, of engineers is a case in point. When 
lack of integration of edueaUoual system with other sub-systems, 
particularly with economy, is not taken into consideration, the rate 
of return on investment in education is hound to be lower than the 
rate of return on investment in physical capital. This does not 
mean that investment in education as such is a bad enterprise. Sys¬ 
tems analysis is alive to the above-mentioned and other problems 
and, therefore, a competent and useful technique of economic 
analysis of education. 

P. H. Reddy is Research Fellow in Social Development and 
Planning, 17.1V. Asian Institute, Bangkok, 

J. V. R. Rao is Research Scholar in the Department of Socio¬ 
logy, Oammia University, Hyderabad, 


“See Harvey Leibensteln, "Shortages and Surpluses in Education in Under¬ 
developed Countries: A Theoretical Foray, in Anderson and Bowman 
(eds.), Education and Economic Development, op. dt., pp. 51-62 
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NX. Jangira 


The study reported here was undertaJeen to 
eompare two approaches—classroom lehaviour 
training lased on interaotion <malyais and the 
conventional studentd caching programme—in 
developing reaponsivenessf indirectness and 
fiexihility in the classroom behaviour of pros¬ 
pective teachers. The study was conducted in 
two phases. In ike first phase, the type of 
student-teaching formed the independent vari¬ 
able and classroom interaction patterns the de¬ 
pendent variables. In the second phase, the 
classroom interaction patterns constituted the 
independent variables, while pupil adjustment, 
classroom trust behaviour, and dependency form¬ 
ed the dependent variables. Classroom behaviour 
training was found to bo the more efeetke 
strategy. 


Tho ultimate aim of teacher education is to prepare effeotivei 
teachers—^teachers 'who are capable of bringing about desired be¬ 
havioural changes in pupils under -their charge to an optimal level 
in relation to the input in terms of human energy and material re- 
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Boul’ces expanded in. the process. Teacher education attempts, or is 
presumed to attempt, to meet this challenge following a few assump¬ 
tions. In the first place, it is assumed that there is an adequate con¬ 
cept of teaching. Secondly, it is assumed that this concept of teach¬ 
ing can be operationalised in terms of teaching behaviour patterns 
invariably related to the desired educational outcomes. Thirdly, 
it is assumed that there are certain training techniques available, 
through which requisite teaching behaviour patterns can be develop¬ 
ed in prospective teachers to effect the desired educational outcomes. 
Lastly, it is assumed that once the teaching behaviour patterns are 
acquired by prospective teachers during their course of training, 
these behaviour patterns are sustained and carried over to their 
assigned teaching positions in the profession till more efdcieut teach¬ 
ing behaviour patterns are discovered and learned. 

Teacher Education'. 'WU'koui Feet 

If assumptions of teacher education cited above are examined 
carefully, our teacher education programmes appear to be ad hoc, 
shaky and without feet. The prevalent concept of teaching is in¬ 
adequate, as it fails to encapsulate the complex and fluid classroom 
transactions (Smith, 1963, 1971). The effective teaching hehaviours 
are far from identified (Flanders and Simon, 1969). The utility 
of the conventional techniques of training employed in our teacher- 
training institute is doubtful. There is little relationship between 
what is taught in teacher education institutions and the actual per¬ 
formance of teachers in the classroom [Aspy, 1973, Edelfelt, 1972, 
and Jangira (in press). The gap between theory and practice has 
become proverbial. “Much of what is learned in education courses 
is neither conceptualised, quantified nor taught in a way that builds 
a bridge between theory and practice" (Flanders, 1967, p. 283). 
This state of teacher education can be attributed to inadequate re¬ 
search on teacher efileetiveness and inadequacy of the prevalent train¬ 
ing techniques, 

Oavmng Feet 

A series of gloomy reviews of research on teacher effectiveness: 
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Orleans and Others (1952), Ackcrmnii (1954), Moreli and Wilder 
(1954), Johnson (1955), Mitzel (19ti()), Harr (19r,()), Fattu (1962), 
Anderson, and Himka (1963), Medley and Mitzel (1963) and Biddle 
(1964) reflect the prevalent thaw in the field for more than half a 
century and consciousness about tlie need to remedy the situation. 
This led to concerted attempts. The rosuHs are oplimislic. Medley 
and Mitzel (1963), and Simon and Boyer (1967, 1969) reviewed 
systems of classroom observation developed to collect empirical data 
on teaching. Smith (1961, 1966), Bcllack (1963, 1966), Hughes 
(1959), Turner (1964), Gallagher (1968, 1971), Ilonigman (1968), 
Adams and Biddle (1970), and Flanders (1970) represent some of 
the significant attempts in this direction. The initial optimism 
can be marked in recent reviews (Gage, 1965, Amidon and Simon, 
1965, Flanders and Simon, 1969, and llosenshine 1971). 

Along with break-through in analy.sing leaching beliaviour, came 
a break-through in the tecluuquca of training in teaching skills. The 
technique of interaction analysis providing systiMualic feedback about 
teaching behaviour, the techniques of micro-teaching and stimulated 
skill training exercises arc proving move effective than the conven¬ 
tional practices being employed to imparl tcacliing skills to student 
teachers (Flanders and Simon, 1069). 

Need for Further Work 

The breakthrough achieved in research on ieaclier effectiveness 
cited above is promising for teacher education, as it will provide the 
much-needed foundational data for Rtrcamlining the existing pro¬ 
grammes. Whatever has been accomplished so far, however, is only 
spadework. Flanders (1969), conscious of the “primitive quality 
of our knowledge”, felt that much still remains to be done. A lot 
of empirical data on effective teaching behaviours and techniques 
through which this teaching behaviour patterns can be developed in 
teachers are still neededi It is ycl to bo coiifirmod whether differ¬ 
ential teacher education programmes produce differential teaching 
behaviours, and if they do, whether those teaching behaviours are 
carried over to the actual teaching performance of prospective 
teachers subsequently. Turner (1971), and Bosenshire (1971) stress 
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the need for experimental studies involving effeeliveness of training 
resulting in specific performance by the teachers, as well as, its effect 
on pupil achievement. ' 

TU Present Study 

The present study was designed to respond to the above need. 
The study envisages comiiarison of the effectiveness of two appro¬ 
aches—Classroom Behaviour Training (CBT) based on interaction 
analysis vis a vis conventional programme of student teaching—^in 
developing responsiveness, indirectness and flexibility in the class¬ 
room behaviour of prospective teachers; follow-up of prospective 
teachers to assess sustenance and carry-over of the effects of CBT, 
when they join their assigned teaching positions; and comparison 
of students under the two groups of prospective teachers on adjust- 
ment, dependency and classroom trust behaviour. Pupil adjustment 
as outcome variable was selected as CBT was designed after Flanders 
(1970) and has an effective bias. 

The study was conducted in two phases at the primary level. 
In the first phase, type of student teaching formed the independent 
variable and classroom interaction patterns formed independent vari¬ 
ables. In the second phase, classroom interaction patterns assumed 
the status of independent variables, while pupil adjustment, class¬ 
room trust behaviour, and dependency formed the dependent vari¬ 
ables. 

lOhjeotives of the Study 

The specific objectives of the study were: 

1. to provide to the group of student teachers CBT based on 
interaction analysis and compare classroom interaction patterns 
of this group of student teachers with the classroom interaction 
patterns of another group of student teachers having undergone 
conventional programme of student teaching; 

2. to follow up the two groups of student teachers (1) above, 
when they join their assigned positions in the teaching profes¬ 
sion to study sustseance and catry over ^ the classroom inter- 
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action patlenis acquired in the training institute; and 
3. to oompare perfonnnnce of the pupils under the two groups 
of student teachers at (2) above on Pro-Adolescent Adjustment 
Seale (PAAS), Pre-Adolescent Dependency Seale (PADS) and 
Pre-Adolescent Classroom Trust Schedule (PACTS). 


Hypotheses 

To achieve objectives of the study, following hypotheses were 
formulated: 

1. Student teachers with OBT, at the end of their student teach- 
ing experience, will score higher on classroom interaction vari¬ 
ables PPT, TEE, TEE 89, TQE, TQE 89, PIE, PSSE, and MPB, 
and will score lower on PTT, PSC, and SSE than the student 
teachers with conventional programme of student teaching, 

2. The student teachers with GBT baaed on interaction analysis, 
after joining their assigned positions in the teaching profession, 
will score highor on cia-ssroom interaction variables PPT, TBB, 
TEE 89, TQE, TQE 89, PIE, PSSE and MFE and will score 
lower on PI’T, PSC, and SSE, than the student teachers with 
conventional programme of student touching. 

3. Tho pupils under the student teachers with GBT based on 

interaction analysis will score higher on PAAS, PADS, and 
PACTS than the pupils under student teachers with conven¬ 
tional student teaching. .. . 


Sample 

The study involved 20 matriculate male student teachers being 
prepared for primary schools. 

The sample of pupils included in the second phase of the study 
was incidental, as it depended upon the school where a particular 
student teacher was appointed after tlie completion of the training. 
However, the department was requested to appoint the student 
teachers in schools which were similar as far as possible. The type 
of schools, management, and size of the school were taken into con¬ 
sideration for their appointment. 
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THE EFFECT OP OIABSROOM BBHAVIOUB TBAININTa ON 
CLASSROOM INTERACTION PATTERNS 


The number of pupils uiuler the student teacliers in control and 
experimental p^roups was 185 and 213 with an average of 18.5 and 
21.3 respectively. The average age of the pjipils iu the two groups 
was 9.95 years and 10.02 years ivapuetively. 

Design of the Study 

The study employed pre-test and post-te.st enrolled group design in 
two phases. Table 1 summaries the design and Table 2 lists depen¬ 
dent variables, indei>endent variables. faelor.s impinging upon the 
validity of the study, and the kind of controls employed. 

Tools Used 

Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System (FIAC8): This 
is a widely used observational tool comprising ten categories. The 
first seven categories classify teacher talk, two categories classify 
pupil talk, and the last category records silence or confusion. The 
ten categories are: accepts feeling, praises or encourages, accepts or 
uses ideas of pupils, asks questions, lecturing, giving directions, criti- 
oiBing of justifying authority, pupil talk-response, pupil talk-initir 
ation and silence or confusion. 

Fre-Adolesccnt Adjustment Seale (FAAS): This is a scale de? 
veloped by Pareek and Rao (1,970) to measure adjustment of pre- 
adolesoents towards home, school, peer, teacher, and it also measures 
general adjustment, it consists of 40 items covering the five areas of 
adjustment: home, peer, school, teacher and general adjustment. Re¬ 
liability and validity coefficients are given in Table 3. 

TABLES 


Sange of Scores, Ttsl-Retest Reliability Ooeffioients, and V-Values {PAAS) 


Seales 


Range of Saorss 

Fsst-Retest 

Reliability 

(o) 

Pest-Retest 

Reliability 

Oontrol 

Qrovg) 

(6) 

U-Values 
for 

Vaiidily 

Home 

-t- 

10 to-10 

.40 

.64 

.008 and .200 

School 


6 to—10 

.60 

.03 

,O0l 

Peers 

-1- 

6 to—10 

.64 

.62 

.028 

Teachers 


6 to—10 

.278 

.48 

Hot given 

General 

+ 

e to—0 

.44 

.63 

.100 and .028 

Total -f 34 to 

I—46 





(а) Highest value taken. 

(б) Oomputed from the ssores of pre-test and post-test sooies of the oohtrol 
group, 
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Fre.‘Adolescfni Dependency ficale (PADFi), Form A-. PADS 
Form A cowisKs of Icii itoins. Thp first lialf an* (Ifiirndoney items 
■while the other luilf denotes ii»lei»cmlpiiey (or hiek oF clpppiidency)! 
It CQjitnia'j items like; 

I hlinaiy follow PTerytliinR the tenchora tell mo, 

I am easily perauaded by othorB. 

The pupil is required to read the item, and liek murk (V) against 
the item in one of the three eolumas 'mostly’, ‘.sometimes’, and 
‘rarely’ ■which he thinks roprespiits his position. The items are scor¬ 
ed 2, 1, 0 for ‘mostly’, ‘sometimes’ and ‘rarely’ for iudependenoe 
items, 0, 1, 2 for ‘mostly’, ‘.sometimes’ and ‘rarely’ for independence 
items. The total of all spores gives dependency score for an in¬ 
dividual. Test-retost reliability has been reported to ho .77 by Pareek 
and Rao (1970). The test-retest reliabilily ■worked ont from the 
pre-test scores of the eonirol group in the present study is .74. 

Pre-Adolcscent Clcmroam Trust Schedule (TRACTS): PACTS 
is a semi-projectivo tool. It eonsisis of common classroom situations 
calling for pupil’s ri‘aetiou or the actions proposed in the situations. 
The responses are scored 4, 3, 2, or 1 according to the degree of 
trust, represented by the response. The split-half reliability of the 
scale has been reported to he .814 and the test-retest reliability .77. 
The test-retest reliability worked out from the pre-test and post-test 
scores of the control group is .71, 

Olassroom Behaviour Training 

The Basis •. The OBT will have to take into account the effective 
teaching behaviours and techniques of training found to be suitable 
for developing the same in teaehers. Process-product studies and 
presage-process studies with particular referpnee to training were 
surveyed for the purpose. 

Process-Product Studies: Despite few studies failing to sup¬ 
port the relationship hetwe,en teacher acceptance and use of pupil 
ideas and product-variables (Snider, 1969, Birlcin, 1967, Measel 
1967), it appears that teacher responsiveness rather than initiation, 
teacher acceptance and use of students’ ideas or opinions and flexi¬ 
bility of teacher influence in the classroom, are positively related 
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to pupil achievonif'iit in flifforent eonlpiit areas, as well as a number 
of other ouiromes variables like allitiule, iiulepondence and self-direc¬ 
tion, verbal recall, creativity, incidence of llioufjht provoking ques¬ 
tions, manipulative skills (Flanders 1965, 1969, 1970 ; Morrison 
1966; Hariman 1967; Laaliier 1967; Nelson 1964; Schantz 1967; 
John 1968; Dodl 1966; Pareek 1965; Weber 1968; Alexander 1970; 
Mitra 1970; Purst 1967; Sour 1969; Pareek and llao 1971). 

Presage-Process Studies: Presage-proeess research includes 
studies linking loaehing process to teacher characteristics and for¬ 
mative experiences including training. This coverage, however, is 
confined to the research linking training experiences of teachers and 
their teaching behaviours. Flanders (1963. 1969), Amidon and 
Powell (1966), Moakowitz (1967), Zalm (1967), Simon and Others 
(1966), Simon (1067), ITongh (1967), Lohinan, Ober and Hough 
(1967), Amidon (1967), Hough and Amidon (1967), Hanny (1967), 
Ishler (1967), Davidson (1968), Wood and others (1969), Wright, 
Nuthall and Lawrence (1969), Holcomb (1970), Pareek and Bao 
(1971) and Nath (1971) report effective use of feedback based on 
interaction analysis, singly or combined with simulated training or 
micro-training, in modifying the teaching behaviour patterns of the 
pre-service or in-service teachers in the intended direction. In other 
words, when pre-service or in-service teachers receive instruction in 
interaction analysis, they analyse their own behaviour, formulate 
directions of change, receive continuous feedback about their observ¬ 
ed teaching behaviours, they tend to change their teaching behaviour 
in the desired direction. 

CBT should take into account the implications of 'process- 
product’ and ‘presage-process’ studies cited above. 

The first phase of the CBT comprise 40 hours’ training spread 
over 10 days. Tt provides to the student teachers grounding in the 
concept of teaching, classroom behaviour patterns as the basis of 
teaching, classroom teaching a.s an interactive process, the broad 
eoneept of the classroom climate, and analysis of teaching. PIACS 
is also to be introduced to the student teachers. In this context, 
teaching style, teacher influence, responsiveness, flexibility of in¬ 
fluence are explained. Ten categories with a number of illustrations 
explaining them are diseu,s.sed in detail. Ground rules for record- 
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ing. observation are dealt with. Besides disenssion, mimeographed 
material on FIACS is provided to the students. 

Tile situations presenting different eategories are. created through 
role play. Materials for the ob.scrvai.ion liaving been introduced to 
the group, recording is done on role play silitations to start with 
The concept of inter-observer reliability after Scott's coeiBcient of 
agreement is introduced and its computation is worked out. Pre- 
paration of 10X10 interaction analysis matrix is followed then. The 
student teachers are introduced to its preparation and interpretation. 
After this, the group devotes one hour to observing classroom teach¬ 
ing in schools. Blind matrix analysis exercises are quite useful as 
well as interesting. At the end of the training, some research using 
interaction analysis is disouased. Tliei'e is a discussion on effective 
teaching behaviours and a few exercises in modifleation of teaching 
behaviour taldng up micro-situations are undertaken. The future 
programme of providing feedbaek based on interaction analysis to 
the student teachers is finalised. 

Tnton.sive CBT described above is followed by feedback based 
on interaction analysis. Student teachers in the experimental group 
are assigned in pairs to the cooperating schools. The student 
teachers observe using FlACfi, while other gives le,sson and gives the 
observation data to the student teacher observed to prepare inter¬ 
action matrix and compute classroom interaction variables. Every 
alternate day, the supervisor has individual discussion with student 
teachers to provide feedback on the basis of the interaction analysis 
data from their matrices. They fix up the target in each meeting 
for the lesson to follow, discuss the direction of change in the inter¬ 
action patterns and how this can be achieved. This type of feedback 
continues for six to eight weeks. 

Procedure 

\ 

Assignment of the Subjects: Ten student teachers were assign¬ 
ed to the control group and another ten to the experimental group 
I'andomly through using table of random numbers. The assignment 
•of pupils in Second phase of the study was incidental, as it depend- 
ed upon the sehool in which a particular student teacher was ap¬ 
pointed after comploting his training. ' 
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Pre-training Stage-. The oxperimpiital and the control groups 
followed the same eurrieulum in theory and practice of education. 
These included cour.sp in (1) Foundations of education including 
problems of primary education; (2) Educational Psychology; (3) 
Principles and Methods of Teaching; (4) Method of teaching 
English, Vernaculars, Social Studies and General Science; (5) Health 
Education; (6) Art Education; (7) Gardening; and (8) Element¬ 
ary Carpentry. The course was covered through lectures, group 
discussion.s and projects. The. preparation of lesson plan, teaching 
aids, other instructional materials were also undertaken. Both the 
groups covered this part of the curriculum in the same way. 

After the preparatory work for student teaching experience like 
preparation of the curriculum plan, teaching units, sample lesson 
plans, unit testa, etc.; which was common to hoth the groups, the 
experimental group was shifted ot the campus of a cooperating school. 
Arrangement for their hoarding and lodging was made there to avoid 
contamination between the control and the experimental groups 
during CBT. At the same time, caution was taken not to allow the 
experimental group grow conscious about the special arrangement. 
Nor were they told that the experiment was being conducted. They 
were told that this arrangement was being made to render their work 
convenient as the distances were too long and transport arrangement 
inadequate. 

Pre-training Observation; During the first week of student 
teaching programme, initial verbal classroom behaviour of student 
teachers in the control and experimental groups was recorded using 
■PIAOS. Each student teacher was observed twice for a time spell 
of'30 minutes each session. Pre-trainiug scores of the classroom in¬ 
teraction variables wore computed from the observation data. 

Administering Classroom Behaviour Training-. After taldng 
initial measures of the classroom behaviour of the student teachers, 
the control group continued its programme of student teaching on 
the conventional pattern. The experimental group was provided 
■Ti, i.e., intensive CBT. This was followed by feedback based on in¬ 
teraction analysis for six weeks. 

' -Posit-training Observation I: After the completion, of the OBT, 
-the .student teacher.? in the control and experimental groups were 
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fthsorvpfl ill iwo sessions of 30 luinnles cfieh nsinp; FIACR. Tnter- 
uction variiilili’S were pointmled lo slud.v Ihe elian^f ilnriiip; tlie period 
of CUT in pxperimonlnl nnd coiilrol groups. Pre-training and 
post-trnininK obsc‘rvation,s prnviilr data to the flr.st, iiypotliesis. 

Post-iraining Ohservaiion 11 ; Treatment to the, experimental 
group was stopped after the first post-training observation. The ex- 
perimental group wns provided no feedbaek. After two weeks, 
post-trfuning ob.servation II was taken to study the sustenance of the 
effect of CBT. 

The Gap 

The student tennhpr.s completed their training in December, 
1970. They were appointed by the education department and join¬ 
ed their R.s.sigued teaching positions in April, 1971. Thus during 
the period between December, 1970 and April, 1971, there was no 
treatment. Moreover, there wa,s no teaching. 

PoaUirtming Ohservation III : As the student teachers joined 
their assigned teaching positions their classes were observed again 
in two sessions of 30 minutes duration eacli. The student teachers 
taught English structures to Class IV. ‘ One-teacher-one-class’ 
system was adopted to minimise, if not totally eliminate, other 
teachers influencing the pupils during experimentation. This measure 
served two purpo.ses. Firstly, it helped in assessing tre sustenance 
of the CBT for a longer period of time, and secondly, it served as 
a test of treatment fidelity during second phase of the study. 

Pro-test Performance of the Pupils on PA AS, PADS md 
PACTS-, Synchronized with post-training observation III, PAAS, 
PADS and PACTS were administered to the pupils to obtain their 
pre-test scores on these variables of pupil outcomes. These scores 
were used for adjusting post-test scores of the pupils for their initial 
pei’formance on PAAS, PADS and PACTS through analysis of 
covariance. 

Post-troAmng Observation IT : After another eight wcelts, the 
classes with the control and the experimental groups were observed 
again. This served two purposes. Firstly, it provided data for the 
study of sustenance and carry over of the CBT effect and secondly 
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for treatment fulelity (hirinp: plijuso IT of the study. 

Post-test Performance, of the. Pupils-. Synehronizod -with post¬ 
training observalion IV, llie pupils were administered PAAS, PADS 
and PACTS. This provided for comparing the performance of the 
pupils under the experimenlal and the control groups of student 
teachers to test the third hypothesis. 

Statistical Analysis-. To test the significance of difference bet¬ 
ween the classroom interaction variable scores of the control and the 
experimenlal groups of student teachers after CBT, the post-test 
scores "were adjusted for initial scores through 2x2 analysis of covar¬ 
iance. To test significance of difference between the performance 
of the pupils under experimental and control groups of student 
teachers, post-test scores of pupils’ performance were also adjusted 
for initial ability through 2x2 analysis of covariance. Scott's co- 
efSoient of agreement ivas calculated to access inter-observer reli¬ 
ability, 

Results-. Classroom Behaviour Training 

In this section, the data has been organised to test hypotheses 1 
and 2 relating to the effect of CBT. Analysis of the data purport¬ 
ed to answer such questions as: did the experimental group act 
differently than the control group after the completion of CBT i If 
so, did it act differently in the hypothesised direction? Did the ex¬ 
perimental group continue to act differently in the same direction 
even after the two groups joined their teaching positions in schools, 
or in other words, did.the experimental group sustain and carry over 
the effect of CBT to the teaching positions in schools they occupied 
after completing their training? To answer these questions, simple 
2><;2 analysis of covariance was carried out with a view to adjusting 
post-training scores on interaction variables for pre-training scores, 
in respect of all the four post-training scores. Table 4 gives pre- 
training means, post-training means, adjusted means, F-Values, and 
corresponding ‘P’ values. 

An examination of Table 4 reveals that after CBT the experi¬ 
mental group acted differently than the control group. All, but one, 
interaction variables reached levels of significance ranging from 0.01 
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TABLE 4 


flamjuirUon nj Ihn CmUrol mvl thr. Krpnrh.wutnl f/roups n» l,„nr„rtion Variable, 
_ ^«uiu.auitel,i nftrr 4fie Cur {PoM iraijiing I) 


Inlaraetion 

Variable, 


■P«- Poet. ANAOOVA 

tratntng tmining Atljuslerl 
Mean (T) Mean Mean 


MFR 

Control 

4.60 

6.32 

6.18 




Exparimontal 

6.00 

0.02 

8.80 

6.41 

P 7 0.06 

PTT 

Control 

78.34 

80.02 

70.10 




Experimental 

82.71 

68.82 

00.60 

0.67 

P 7 0.01 

TFT 

Control* 

13.64 

11.72 

12.36 




Exporimaiitel 

10.16 

27.16 

26.68 

8.48 

P 7 0.01 

PSC 

Control 

8.12 

8.20 

8.40 




Exporimoiital 

8.38 

4.03 

3.02 

4.70 

P 7 0.06 

TRB 

Control 

64.26 

02.21 

63.81 


P7 0.(il 


Exporimonlal 

60.38 

70.48 

74.62 

8.86 

TRR 80 

Control 

38.60 

41.03 

40.00 




Experimental 

40.01 

60.73 

67.04 

0.14 

P 7 0.06 

TQR 

Control 

0.12 

8.60 

8.70 




Experimental 

10.06 

10.03 

18.60 

7.03 

P 7 0.06 

TQR 80 

Control 

20.36 

22.18 

21.67 




Experimental 

10.32 

30.02 

31.48 

6.06 

P 7 0.06 

FIR 

Control 

14.82 

13.28 

14.32 




Experimental 

16.23 

22.70 

23.82 

4.64 

P 7 0.08 

GCR 

Control 

81.82 

83.21 

82.60 




Experimental 

78.83 

04.72 

06.08 

6.81 

P 7 0.028 

SSR 

Control 

80.68 

83.72 

84.30 




Experimental 

82.10 

72.03 

70.84 

6.20 

P 7 0.06 

FSSI^ 

Control 

01.82 

40.17 

48.34 

3.01 



Experimental 

48.36 

06.28 

04.12 

NS 


between pre-training and post-training I on 
PSSB failed to reach level of significance. The data support th# 
Urst hypothesis which implies that the CBT waa effective in prodw 
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ing significant changes in classroom interaction patterns of the experi¬ 
mental group except in the case of PSSR. 

Table 6 gives results in respect of post-traiuing II scores. 

TABLE 6 


Oomparison oj the Control Croup and the EDperimental Qroup on Inleraotion, 
Variablea ajortnightajler OBT {Poet-training II) 


Ivderaation 


Pro- 

Post- 

ANAOOVd. 


Variablea 

Croup 

training 

training 

Adjuated P 

P 


Maan 

II Mean 

Mean 


MFB 

Control 

A. 66 

3.26 

8.86 

7.29 

P 7 0.026 


Experimental 

6.66 

0.32 

9.38 


PTT 

Control 

78.34 

76.09 

77.64 

3.63 

P 7 O.OI 


Experimental 

82.71 

60.72 

68.01 


PPT 

Control 

13.64 

11.61 

10.38 

8.61 

P 7 0.01 


Experimonlal 

10.16 

20.33 

21.64 


PSO 

Control 

8.12 

12.30 

10.02 

1.16 

NS 


Experimental 

6.38 

9.96 

10.80 



TBB 

Control 

64.26 

62.18 

63.28 

8.76 

P 7 0.01 


Experimental 

66.38 

73.82 

01.97 


TBB se 

Control 

38.69 

41.43 

40.26 

6.31 

P 7 0.06 


Experimental 

40.91 

66.19 

66.82 


TQB 

Control 

9.12 

B.72 

8.32 

7.66 

P 7 0.026 


Experimental 

10.06 

17.36 

18.68 


TQB 80 

Control 

20.36 

19.10 

17.69 

6.61 

P 7 0,06 


Experimental 

19.32 

27.63 

26.02 


PIB 

Control 

14.82 

16.02 

16.37 

4.86 

P 7 0.06 


Experimental 

16.23 

21.37 

22.68 


COB 

Control 

81.82 

77.26 

78.86 

6.30 

P 7 0.026 


Experimental 

78.83 

66.48 

64.32 


SSB 

Control 

80.68 

82.88 

81.20 

6.76 

P 7 0.06 


Experimental 

82.19 

78.84 

72.02 


. • . 1 . 

PI^SB 

Control 

61.82 

64.30 

62.26 






' j . 

3Sil 

NS 


Experimental 

48.36 

66.64 

66.36 
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It will be Been from Table 5 that the significaut difference in 
the interaction patterns featuring the experimental and the control 
groups immediately after the CBT were sustained two weeks after 
the training. Only one iuteraction variable PSO became not signi¬ 
ficant in addition to PSSR w'liich was not significant even in post¬ 
training I. The levels of significance of the other variables vary 
from 0.01 to 0.05. 

Posi-training lilt The experimental and the control groups 
were observed 17 weeks after the CBT in altogether a different situ- 
ation. At this stage, the student teachers had joined their teaching 
positions in schools assigned by the education department. The data 
has been summarised in Table 6. 


TABXiB 6 


Comparison of the lixporimcntnl and the GotUrol Qroupa on Inloraeiion Variablos 
JusLaflortite Qroupa Jo inod fPluiir Taachinff Poaillona in Schools [Poal-lraining III) 


Inieraolion 


Pro. 

Poat. 

ANAOOVA 



Variables 

Qroup 

training 

training 

Adjuated 

P 

P 



Mean 

III Mean 

Moan 



MFB 

Control 


6.48 

6.01 

0.76 

P 7 0.06 


Exporhncuital 

c.oe 

0.80 

0.64 


PTT 

Control 

78.34 

76.32 

77.24 

7.61 

F 7 0.026 


Exporimonlal 

82,71 

08.82 

09.78 


PPT 

Control 

13.54 

12.47 

12.80 

8.77 

P 7 0.01 


Exparimental 

10.16 

21.66 

23.20 


PSO 

Controlj 

8.12 

12.21 

0.80 

0.04 

NS 


Exporimental 

e.38 

0.B3 

10.00 


TRB 

Control 

Experimental 

64.26 

60.02 

62.01 

8.40 

P 7 0.01 


60.38 

08.36 

70.08 


TRR SO 

[Control 

Experimontal 

38.69 

43.34 

41.32 

4.86 

P 7 0.06 


40,01 

62.83 

64.28 

TQB 

Control 

Experimental 

0.12 

11.62 

10.64 

7.26 

P 7 0,02 


10.06 

17.8B 

17.02 

TQR SO 

Control 

Experimontal 

20.36 

10.63 

18,42 

6.66 

P 7 O.O 6 


10.32 

27.00 

28.13 
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InieracUon 


Pro. 

Post- 

ANACOVA 



yariableB 

0-roup 

Iruining 

training 

Adjuated 

P 

P 



Afcan 

m Mtan 

Mean 



Pin 

Control 

14.82 

14.38 

16.35 

4.53 

P 7 0.06 


ExperimenteJ 

16.23 

21.76 

21.34 


aoB 

Contcal 

81.82 

82.05 

83.24 

7.77 

P 7 0.026 


Experimental 

78.83 

60.28 

64.67 


SSB 

Control 

80.68 

84.68 

81.60 

6.40 

P 7 0.06 


Experimental 

82.10 

70.38 

72.68 



PBSn 

Control 

61.82 

48.21 

60.13 

3.07 

NB 


Experimontal 

48.35 

63.12 

01.82 




An examination of Table 6 reveals that the significant differences 
in respect of the interaction variable that marked the experimental 
and the control groups after post-training II, persisted after 17 
weeks as well, The level of significance, in respect of two variables, 
however, showed a decline. The level of significance of PTT fell 
from 0.01 to 0.025 and the level of significance of MPB fell from 
0.025 to 0.05. I’SC and PSSR remained not significant at this stage 
as well. This implies that most of the effects of CBT were retained 
by the student teachers even 17 weeks after imparting. Another not¬ 
able fact revealed by the present analysis was that the effects of CBT 
produced in the experimental group during their student teaching 
experience, were not confined to their performance in training in¬ 
stitute only, but were carried over to the actual teaching performance, 
when they joined schools after completing their training. The data 
support second hypothesis and answer the second question that was 
posed in the beginning of the present section. 

Post-training TV ; Last of all, the experimental and the control 
groups were again observed during the second phase of the study 
after a lapse of 26 weeks. Table 7 gives the results. 
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TABLE 7 

Ooiitp'irison fifths Control Croup ««•£ the Mxporitiisiilol Group on Interaction 
Variables tiftsr S4 Weeks of CUT [Post-training IV) 


IniertMion Pre- Post- ANAOOVA 

Variables Group training training Adjusted F p 

Mean IV Menu Mean 


HFR 

Control 

4.60 

PTT 

Exporimuntal 

Control 

6.00 

78.34 

PPT 

Exporimentol 

Control 

82.71 

13.64 

PSC 

Expori mental 
Coiitrol 

10.16 

8.12 

TBR 

Exporimontal 

Control 

0.38 

64.26 

TBB. 89 

Experimontal 

Control 

00.38 

38.60 

TQE 

Experimontal 

Control 

40.01 

n.!.** 

TQB80 

Experimental 

Control 

10.06 

20.36 

PIB 

Experimental 

Control 

10.32 

14.82 

COR 

Experimental 

Control 

16.23 

81.82 

B8B 

Experimental 

Control 

78.83 

80.68 

PSSR 

Exporimontal 

Control 

82.18 

61.82 


Exporimontal 

. 48.36 


4.07 

4.01 

0.13 

P 7 0.06 

8.08 

0.20 



70.80 

78.26 

0.22 

P 7 0.08 

08.01 

70.12 



13.16 

12.64 

7.61 

P 7 0.026 

10.00 

28.16 



0.00 

0.21 

0.71 

NS 

12.33 

10..32 



66.21 

66.80 

8.02 

P7 0.01 

08.72 

08.01 



40.08 

30.28 

4.69 

P 7 0.06 

60.80 

61.07 



10.63 

16,87 

7.42 

P7 0.06 

16,03 

16.02 



10.84 

19.00 

5.02 

P 7 0.06 

26.07 

26.68 



16.70 

14.81 

4.70 

P7 0.06 

20.780 

20.40 


82.07 

63.64 

7.37 

P 7 0.06 

01.08 

01.03 


82.23 

83.06 

6.37 

P 7 0.06 

71.84 

71.60 


48.80 

40.70 

2.38 

,NS 

00.^8 

68.64 
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Bisoussion 

Several points i-uiergu from cxamiiiatiou of the ilala and the re¬ 
sults presented earlier. In the first place, it appears feasible to de¬ 
velop the desired classroom interactiou patterns in prospective 
teachers, if appropriate strategy is employed in their training. CBT 
based on interaction analysis used in the present study may be con¬ 
sidered as one of the strategies which has been found to be more 
effective in accomplishing the above objective as compared to the 
conventional programme of student teaching offered to the prospec¬ 
tive teachers. The experimental group, at the end of their student 
teaching experience, talked less, was more responsive to pupils, en¬ 
couraged more pupil participation and even initiation during the 
classroom discourse, had more flexibility in classroom behaviour tTia-n 
the control group. The results are in agreement with the findings 
reported by Amidou and Powell (1966), Amidon and Others (1967), 
Ober (1966), Hill (1967), Davidson (1968), Pareek and Rao (1971), 
and Nath (1971). This implies that CBT based on interaction 
analysis can be used os one of the training strategies effectively, if 
once conceptual basis of the interaction patterns is prepared, it is 
operationalised into the behaviour patterns, an objective, reliable and 
valid system of observation of classroom teaching is developed, the 
prospective teachers are oriented to the system, and they are provid¬ 
ed intensive feedback to acquire the target classroom behaviour 
patterns. 

Secondly, most of the interaction patterns acquired during the 
training, were sustained even 17 to 26 weeks after the training was 
completed in altogether a new situation, when the prospective teachers 
assumed charge of their designated teaching positious in the edu¬ 
cation department. In other words, the behaviour patterns acquir¬ 
ed during their student teaching in the training institute did not 
only confine to the training institute, but the prospective teachers 
also carried these interaction patterns to the actual field of teaching 
in schools they joined after their training in the institute was com¬ 
pleted. This establishes a closer relationship between the teacher 
education programme and subsequent performance of its products in 
the field. This augers well for teacher education. 

However, in most of the interaction variables, after initial im- 
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provement in the hypothMiscd direction, a declining trend -without 
reaching significance -was discernible. Is it that the experimental 
group of student teachers will relap.se into their original behaviour 
patterns after a further lapse of time 1 If so, after how much time 
and why? Will all of them relapse or only a few? Is the rdapse 
related to some Institutional clmracteriatics like organizational cli¬ 
mate, academic climate, cultural influences, etc.? If so, what type 
of teachers, in what type of institutions, and under what conditions 
will relapse? These questions cam be answered by further empirical 
research. The investigator feels that the student teachers joined 
their teaching positions in schools three months after completing 
their training. There was no teaching work during this period due 
to winter vacation and they had no opportunity to teach. This may 
have affected their interaction pattern.*!. But if this contention is 
accepted, the interaction patterns should have shown improvement 
in post-training observation IV, since they had taught for two months 
by that time. Auother reason can be that there wa.s no feedback 
to teachers during their teaching in the schools, and so they could 
not exactly assess their classroom performance objectively. This 
appears to be a more viable reason. Probably, training in “self¬ 
inquiry projects" on the patterns suggested by Flanders (1970) 
may be more effective when employed as a part of CBT. In that 
case, the student teachers trained in interaction analysis may be 
appointed in pairs, so that the inquiry projects requiring each 
others’ observation of classroom teaching can be carried on. By 
way of conclusion, the relapse problem needs serious investigation 
and search for ways and means to check it. 


Results : Classroom Behaviour Training and 'Pupil Performance 

The experimental and the control group of teachers assumed 
charge of their assigned teaching positions in the profession after 
completing their training in the institute. All of them were assign¬ 
ed Class IV following “one-class one teacher" system in order to 
minimise, if not totally eliminate, other teachers influencing the 
pupils during second phase of the study. The headmasters and the 
inspectors were approached with a request not to directly influence 
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TABLE 8 

Pn-iest, Post-teat and Anaeova AdjusUd Mean PerformanM of Pt^pils on PA AS, PADS, and PACTS 
under ihe ExpermerOal and the Gotorol Qr^ Student Teachers 
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the classroom teaching o£ these teachers.. They responded positively. 

In order to test the third hyi)othesis, which states that pupils 
under the experimental group of student teacliers will perform better 
than pupils under the control group, on PAAS, PADS and PACTS 
the pupils were measured twice on the three variables—once im¬ 
mediately after tho student teachers joined their respective tpacRing 
positions in schools syjiehronising with post-training observation III, 
and again after a period of eight weeks synchronizing with post- 
training observation IV. Tables 4 to 7 in the preceding section 
show that the experimental and control groups differed significantly 
on interaction variables in hypothesised direction, thus demonstrat 
iug treatment fidelity to some extent. A 2x2 analysis of covarianoo 
was carried out to adjust post-test scores for initial scores of the 
pupils to lest the liypothe-sis. The data is presented in Table 8. 

An examination of the results in Tabic 8 reveals that the 
pupils under the experimental group performed better than the 
pupils under the control group of student teachers in three areas 
out of five on PAAS, the dilTcroncus in PAASi (Home) being not 
signifleant and in PAAS (Peers) reaching a significance level of only 
0.10, The experinionlal group also performed belter than the con¬ 
trol group on PADS and PACTS. In other words, if the teachers 
are more responsive, encourage more pupil participation and initi¬ 
ation, and have more flexibility in the classroom, behaviour patterns, 
or alternatively, they have the configuration of iiiteraetion patterns 
that the experimental group in the present study had, there is a likeli¬ 
hood that tlie pupils under their stewardship will have better adjust¬ 
ment towards tho school, the teacher, the peers, the home, and will 
have belter general adjustment; they are likely to have less depen¬ 
dency ; and higher classroom trust level. The data support the third 
hypothesis. 

Oonolusion 

The findings of the study cannot be generalised due to limitations 
of the sampling. However, results are promising. There is a need 
to carry out controlled experiments replicating, partictularly, die 
process-product part of this study so as to gather sufficient data 
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for making generalisations useful to understand and improve teach¬ 
ing. 

Implications 

On the basis of the findings and the conclusions reported above, 
some specific implications for teacher education, teaching and re¬ 
search in the area are outlined in this section. 

Teacher Education: The findings regarding OBT indicate 
favourable results. If the results are viewed in eonjunetion with 
tie presage-process study reviewed earlier reveal that if the teachers 
or student teachers know the teaching concept operationalised in 
terms of teaching behaviours, if they know how to analyse their own 
teaching behaviours, if they can formulate hypothesis about the 
teaching behaviours for the educational outcome they want to en¬ 
gender in their pupils, and if they are provided with objective specific 
feedback regarding their observed teaching behaviours, there is a 
likelihood that they will modify their teaching behaviours accord¬ 
ingly. OBT based on interaction analysis is one of such training 
^programme. This has been tried out with live observers because 
atill we are not in a position to provide sophisticated mechanical 
gadgets in the classrooms. It is not costly in terms of material re- 
sources. Only htiman resources have to be mobilised and duly 
trained. Financial resources are required in as niueb as they are 
jj^eded for training personnel in the technique. 

The system of interaction analysis used in this study has im- 
jplieations for the supervision of student teaching as well. Here is 
a'tool which can provide objective and specific feedback to student 
teachers about their teafehing behaviour in contrast to the vague 
ieedhaek'the supervisors provide usually. The tool can be modified 
to suit the purpose, if needed. A modified system of interaction 
analysis combining affective as well as cognitive aspects of teaching 
has been developed by Jaugira (1972) which is being tried out in 
the institute. . There appears to be a rationale and the need for 
such efforts, if teacher education programmes are to be made more 
effective. The use of the instrument in evaluation of student teach¬ 
ing appears ih Jangira (in press). 
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One of the findings indicate the tendency of the student teachers 
to relapse into original behaviours as time passes. This may he dee 
to lack of periodical feedback needed by the teacher to analyse and 
evaluate his own teaching behaviour. Two things are suggested to 
make the CBT programmes more effective in the field. Firstly 
‘scientific inquiry projects’ on teaching may also be included and 
tried out in future CBT. It appears that these kinds of projects 
will develop a scientific spirit among teachers to study and carry 
out modification of their teaching behaviour as the teaching situ¬ 
ations demand. Secondly, till sufficient number of teachers are 
trained in interaction analysis, student teachers with CBT may be 
assigned teaching positions in pairs, so that they can arrange mutual 
feedback based on actual classroom ob.servations continuously. 

The study provides a model to evaluate teacher education pro¬ 
grammes in terms of subsequent teaching performance of the stu- 
dent teachers and link it to pupil performance, which is the ulti. 
mate goal of teacher education. The design of the evaluation models 
of teacher education may be conceived as per needs, but here is an 
attempt to evaluate a part of the teacher education programme-^ 
student teaching. Tdrner (1971) aiid Rosenshine (1971) also stress 
the need for this type of work to validate our ad hoc teacher edu¬ 
cation programmes. 

Teaching ; The present study helps in teaching in two ways. 
Firstly, it tolls the teacher how to analyse and modify their teaching 
behaviour, and secondly, it provides a configuration of teaching be¬ 
haviour patterns that appears to be related to better pupil outcomes. 
For example, they know that if their behaviour patterns conform 
to responsiveness, indirectness and flexibility of influence in the class¬ 
room, pupil adjustment improves. In conjunction with other ‘pro- 
oess-product’ studies reviewed earlier, this contributes to the know¬ 
ledge of teaching effectiveness, 

Besearoh on Teaching ; The study has provided some knowledge 
about improving student teaching practices and teacher effectiveness 
to a limited extent. Some anticipated expectations from future re¬ 
search are natural. 

The present study touches only very limited aspects and even 
exhaustive reviews on research on teaching appearing in the volnroes 
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of Encyclopacdm of Educational Research, volume of Reviews of 
Edttccklional Itrsvareh, Handbook of Itrsrarch on 'I'rnehing, and ro- 
7 ie\vs appearing in other publications reveal that we have touched 
only e fringe of this complex problem. Concerted and systematic 
attempts will have to bo made to improve teaching. Some of the 
problems and directions of research are indicated below. 

1. This study tried out one strategy of CBT as a means of de¬ 
veloping target teaching behaviour patterns. Improvement in 
CBT to increase its eltectiveiics.s further either by way of econo¬ 
mising the efforts and resources to be expanded in the process, 
or by way of developing more broad based and insight based 
teaching behaviour in the teachers, should be developed and tried 
out. 

2. Systematic studies to evaluate effectiveness of the prevalent 
programmes of teacher education in terms of ultimate outcomes 
as envisaged in this study may be taken up by various agencies. 
This will provide data for improvement of the existing teacher 
education programmes, 

3. This study and the studies reviewed earlier have neither ex¬ 
plored nor identified all the relationships between teacher be¬ 
haviour and educational outcomes. Probably, more correlat¬ 
ional studies generating new hypotheses and controlled experi¬ 
ments to validate or reject the hypotheses wnll have to be taken 
up. In this study instmctional content, instructional objec¬ 
tives and instructional materials could not be controlled in the 
second phase. Further studies may be attempted controlling 
these to gain further insight. 

4. The present study had teacher as the sampling unit and ad¬ 
justment for initial ability was made through analysis of covari¬ 
ance. It will be worthwhile to initiate a few .studies based on 
pupil sampling on the basis of their ability and study the class¬ 
room interaction patterns. This may provide further insight 
into the problem. 

5. This study used ‘low inference’ level variables of classroom 
interaction. Rosenshine and Furst (1971) point out some pro¬ 
mising results from studies using ‘high inference’ level variables 
also. It will be worthwhile to include both types of variables 
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in some stnclips and sep the relative effectiveness of the two. 
fi. This study a.ssuiTies rcdalionship hr-tweeii ehi-ssroom behaviour 
of teachers and pupil outcomes to be linear. IIow far the as¬ 
sumption is valid? Roar (1069) .sho\v.s pos.sibiIity of the re¬ 
lationship to be curvilinear. More studies arc needed for test¬ 
ing the assumption of linear relations between, teacher be¬ 
haviour and pupil outcomes. 

These are some of the problemia, by no means, exhaustive. Im¬ 
agination and insight of the individnal re,seareh worker will give 
birth to efficient studies and enrich the area. 
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A Cybernetic Model of Learning 
and Performance 


G.L Vishen 


The author has analysed learning perform¬ 
ance in terms of oybornetia variables. The pur¬ 
pose of building up this model was to work 
out a learning activity system that could self- 
generatC) self-direct, self-control and self-evolvc 
the learning process. 


The present paper is the materialisation o£ a long drawn attempt 
on the part of this researcher to analyse learning performance in 
terms of cybernetic variables. The different cybernetic variables 
used are: 

1. Effort that a learner generates. 

2. Feedback that a learner gets to the effort generated. 

3. Stimnlns uncertainty to which the learner is exposed during 

the learning process. 

Feedback has been analysed in terms of the human factors that 
were found to feed and sustain human activity. The model presents 
a relationship between different variables involved in human per¬ 
formance, and at best, presents a human engineer’s point of view 
about the operational organisation of human learning activity sys¬ 
tem. The model is essentially an empirical one and has been built 
over two years (1970-72) in real life situation of an American class¬ 
room where the present investigator was working as a participat¬ 
ing teacher. During the first year of experimentation, the different 
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feedback factors got identified and during the second year the model' 
was validated against further experiincnUilion. In buildhig up this 
model an attempt was made to build up a leaching system tliat could 
stand independent of the facilities that modern American sophisti¬ 
cated educational technology provides. The investigator constantly 
kept in view the typical Indian school, and the ordinary non-resouree- 
ful teacher so commonly found in an Inditui school. The purpose 
of biiilding up this model was to work out a learning system that 
couhi self-generate, self-direct, self-control and self-evolve the learn¬ 
ing process. 


Hypothesis 


^ "Hisr* “ 

where 

Where further 

A = Ag ) 

A'=jf(S,S',Il', F') 

I =» I (g, q', r, «) 
a =9 (Q, O') 

The symbol ‘’ in the above model is only a dependence relation 
ship. It has the same connotation as in the Boyl’s and Charle’s law 
of Glasses: 

Volume of a gas « - Temperature 

Pleasure 


Meaning of Symbols 


h = Iiearniug 

H(8) a Stimulus unoertainty 
A s Awareness 
I Interaotion 
T =s Time 
Ag = Ck)al awareness 

Ag = CorreotnesB awareness 
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AND PliUltFOBMANCE 


Ay B Self iiwarsnosa 

B' ESS Sunae of reapotiHibiliby 
^ E9 Froodorn to porform 
q sa Quality of intoraotion 
q' at Quantity of intoraotion 
r 8 Intoraotionul relutionHhip 
B 8 Interaotional Betting 
Q 8 Quality of reward 
Q* 8 Quantity of reward 
S 8 Xjffotb 
F 8 Feedback 
A* 8 Autonomy 
B 8 Howard 
A^ 8 Inberaoblon awareneaa 

A^ 8 Howard awaroneaa 

B 8 Sooucity 
S' = Stability 


Difinitions and DolmiiaUons 


1. L^Lcarning performance. For the purpose of present re¬ 
search, learning activity included: 

(i) Forming mathematical concepts and the ability to integrate 

these concepts inferred through problem solving capabilities. 

(ii) Developing mathematical skills. 

(iii) Memorising mathematical formulae. 

Mathematics to which experiments in this project relate was of 
the High School level. Measurement with respect to learning achiever 
ment was made with the help of the formula: 


L=x, 


£ Xj/n 


X — ✓ 

whrae Xq stands for the quizz soore 

and £ X{8 X^ “I" Xg -|- 2Cg -f- ......X^ 

For the purpose of this researoh 

»8 e 

and 

X;i 8 Daily participation soOre 
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Xg •= Homo oaaigriment soore 

X 3 Seminar score 

X 4 s= Project score 

Xg <= Critioal or creative worlc score 

Xg = Attendance score 

The studunts Avere independently assessed on the variety of learn¬ 
ing performances as indicated by different X’s. 

2. E=B!ffort. A learner makes two kinds of efforts, viz., ex¬ 
teroceptive effort and proprioceptive effort. Exteroceptive effort is 
externally directed and controlled. Such effort is involved when, 
for example, a learner simply copies the solution of a problem from 
his friend’s notebook or when be simply copies down a page from 
a book. Proprioceptive effort is internally directed and controlled. 
Such effort is involved Avhen, for example, a learner tries to solve 
a problem himself without much external aid or when a learner 
tries to make notes from a book in his own words. 

Under heavy externally dircolod aids, a learner generates ex¬ 
teroceptive effort only and Avheii such aids are withdrawn proprio¬ 
ceptive effort begins to get generated. 

For the purpose of the present research "E” stands for pro¬ 
prioceptive effort and it was realized by : 

(i) Leaving the students to tbeir own resources. 

(ii) Letting the students make difficult problems to be solved 
by other interested students. 

(iii) Making the students to write small projects in areas of 
their interest and discuss them iu the class. 

(iv) Letting the students become creative in many ways with¬ 
in the students possibilities and potentialities. 

“E” was measured intuitively and no rigorous method was 
used for measurement of “E”. A series of different experiments 
was designed involving increasingly different amounts of “E”. , 

3. "F’’—Feedback. The behaving organism considered as a feed¬ 
back control system has three components iu its behaviour : 

(i) It generates its own activity towards its target. 

(ii) As the activity towards the target is generated, it detects 
its own. error, 

(iii) As the error has been detected it tries to redirect its course. 
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Thus, any feedbaolt system starts with an activation towards 
the goal. Por the iJurpose of this research, feedback is related to 
such human factors that are vital for the self-sustenance of a human 
activity. The different human feedback factors as identified in this 
research are: 

Awareness (A), Autonomy (A'), Interaction (I), and Im¬ 
mediate Reward (R/T). A brief description of these factors is 
given below: 

(i) Awarenoas (A) 

Central to the feedback control is the awareness of one’s per¬ 
formance in relation to one’s goal. A learner sets his own goal, in¬ 
itiates movement towards this goal and then notes the error of his 
movement in relation to the goal. This precise detection of error 
helps him to readjust and redirect his further movement. Un¬ 
less the learner is aware of the results of his movements in relation 
to the goal, he has no way to regulate, coordinate and control his own 
activity. When this awareness is built into machines they start be¬ 
having like life with respect to purposefulness of behaviour. In 
electro-mechanical systems it is the feedback loop that keeps the sys¬ 
tem informed about the result of its activity in relation to the goal. 
In human being this feedback comes from the different senses. Thus 
we have visual feedback, auditory feedback, tactual feedback, etc. 

Awareness with respect to humans is of different types. The 
present researcher identified these different types as: 

Goal Awareness (Aq) 

Interaction Awareness (Aj) 

Correctness Awareness (Ac) 

Reward A.wareneBa (Ar) and Self Awareness (As) 

Each of these Awareness’s are explained below; 

(a) Good Amareneas (Aq)- Goal Awareness is the awareness 
that a behaving individual has with respect to his own self-assigned 
goal. The goals are self-assigned by an individual according to his 
own level of aspiration and capability. 

In the present research a learner fixed his own goal in terms of 
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till! Ki’ttdc lie Ihouglil Ilf was capuhU* of gutting and Ihini every time 
watched how far away he was from the goal. The goals wore pre- 
assigiied iu a rank hook hi tcrias of gradc.s A, B, C, D and a certain 
specific number of questions was to be done iu the class, and at home 
to gel any particular grade iu “Daily participation’’ and in “Home 
assignment’’ respectively. Again a certain level of performance was 
recorded in aemiuara and in independent project work, to get parti- 
cular grades in these areas of performance. 

(b) Gorrectmas Awaranesa (Ac). Correotnosa Awareness in the 
awareness that a learner has with respect to the correotuesa of the 
steps he take's towards the, solution of the problem. A lepmer 
goneratas his learning activity and constantly wants to remain aware 
of the correctness of his activity towards the solution of a problem. 
Continuous cori'cctnies.s awareucs.H Avilh respect to the movements to¬ 
wards a target Avhen fed iulo luacbincH kept macbinc.s rightly moni¬ 
tored on the corrisct track. 

(c) Reward Awarinivaii. Howard Awar('no.ss is the aAvareness 
that a learner luw about the reward that he is expecting to get after 
completing the learning task. .Tii the classroom sotting, Eeward 
Awareness was taken eare of by firstly forming rules about what 
unit of work carries how many credit points mid then constantly ex¬ 
posing to the learners rank book whieli contained a record of day to 
day student performance. 

(d) Iittaraction-Awateneaa (Ai). Intoraction-Awareness is the 
awareiijesH on the part of a learner about bi.s performance in relation 
to other jiiemhers of the gi'oup. Since learner is a social being, he 
constantly relates himself to other loariiei's wdth respect to his per¬ 
formance. 

In the classroom sotting the interaction Avas taken care of by 
regularly exposing the student-rank-hook to the students so that the 
learner could compare his own cumulative performance Avith other 
learners. 

(o) 8elf-Awareneaa (As). Self-Awaroness is the awareness 
that a learner has about his learning activity in relation to his oavu' 
previous performance. Under Self-Awareness a student eonstantly 
relates himself to himself. 

In tho classroom setting rank book was daily exposed to the 
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students and nac-h student would, besides othei* things, try to know 
if lie is pi-ogi'c'ssiiig well in relation to his provirms performance. 

TIuls, a student who W'oukl bo ranking high in the class would 
malce such expressions as: “though I am doing well as compared to 
other student, but as compared lo myself niy progress is poor.” 

Again some other .student ranking low in the class would ex- 
pre.ss: “though I am doing vt>ry poorly as compared to other students 
hut as compared to Jtiysclf I am progi'cssing well.” 

The present thc.sis identified five different kinds of awareness, 
viz, Goal-Awarenesa (Aq), Correctness-Awareness (Ac), Interaction- 
Awareness (Ai), Self-Awareness (As) and Reward-Awareness (Ar). 

Awareness is expressed as a fnnotion of these different Awareness 
elements and this is aymholioally expressed as A=:/(Aq, Ac, Ai, As, 
Ar). 

The present thesis docs not however work out the nature of ‘f 

Under experimentation the different A’s were deliberately 
manipulated with respect lo their being present or absent and the 
effect on learning performance was noted. 

No rigorous methods were used to measure the different A’s. 

In one experiment the goal in the form of grades A, B, 0, D, 
were assigned after the pexfoz’mance was over and in another ex¬ 
periment the goals were pre-as.signed on the rank-hook and the 
students were allowed to constantly he aware of their performance 
iu relation to their pre-ossigned goal. 

Thus, under the conditions when goals we-re post-assigned the 
factor (Aq) was absent and under tho condition when goal were 
pre-aasigned and exposed to the students, the factor (Aq) was present. 

Similarly other A’s were manipulated with respect to their pre¬ 
sence or absence. 


(ii) Auionomy (A') 

A behaving individual wants to be self-governing. He wants to 
.initiate his own movements and direct his own movements towards 
regulation, coordination and control. Autonomy implies provi- 
,sion of such conditions that an individual becomes capable of self- 
generating, self-directing, and self-coordinating his own activity. 
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The present research identified the follnwing factors as crucial 
to Auloiiomy; 

(a) Security (S). 

(h) Stability (S'). 

(c) iPreedom to perform (P'). 

(d) Sense of re.sponaibility (R'). 

A brief description of tlicse factors is given below. 

(a) Seaiirity (S). Security is related to the intnital health of a 
worker. A student feels secure when the teacher .sets up a full trans¬ 
ference with the student. The teacher should appear as friend and 
earnest well-wisher of the student. The teacher’s presence should in¬ 
spire confidence in the students. Security could be realised in the 
clas-sroom when the teacher remained permissive and tolerant towards 
the students’ behaviour. The teacher eamc down to Ihp level of the 
student and tried to understand students’ behaviour from their point 
of view. Student-teacher relationship was based on love rather than 
fear, The, toucher controlled by silent persuasion and integration 
and not by coercion, 

(b) Stability (S'). If a learner he considered as a system, 
then he will be said to be stable if and only if he does not get totally 
lost when ezpoised to new learning eEperience. 

A system is said to be stable if it is not disturbed everywhere. 

This research recognised two kinds of stabilities, viz., student 
controlled stability and the teacher controlled stability. The stu¬ 
dent controlled stability falls under the Autonomy factor of the 
present model. 'The teacher controlled stability falls under the 
H(S) factor of the model. 

In the present project, under autonomous conditions, a learner 
chose his own material in accordance with his own capabilities and 
potentialities and then went about handling this material. 

‘Stability’ was not measured rigorously. The effect on learn¬ 
ing i>erformance was noted imder conditions when the “stability” 
factor was present and when it was absent, 

(c) Freedom to perform (F'), Preerlom to perform is crucial 
to Autonomy. The individual riionld bo able to perform in his own 
way according to hi.s own capability and potentiality and in the 
manner he thinks best. His thinking may be manipulated, but what- 
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ever he does should have the approval of his understanding. 

Willi respect (o present rcseareli “Freedom to perform” was 
realised by letting students iiialce their problems and solve them in 
the way they thought best. 

Working independently on self-chosen projects was another way 
of realising the factor “Freedom to perform”. 

No rigorous methods were used to measure “F' ”. The effect of 
"F' ” on learning was observed by its presence or absence, 

(d) Srnsr. of Responsibility (B'). For the purpose of this re¬ 
search. sense of responsibility was realised by letting the students 
to propose a question for the whole class and conduct the class with 
respect to that question and give grades to other students. To fur¬ 
ther promote sense of responsibility, the students were asked to con¬ 
duct seminars and then to grade themselves according to commonly 
accepted consensus, 

The effect of ‘R' ’ on learning performance was observed by its 
presence or absence. 

The present thesis identified four parameters of Autonomy, vie., 
(a) seourily (S), (b) stability (S'), (o) freedom to perform (F'), 
(d) sense of responsibility (B.'). and autonomy factor was expressed 
as a function of these parameters, 

Symbolioally it was expressed as A*=<f> (S, S', R', F'). The nature 
of ^ was not determined. 

(m) Interaction (I) 

The present thesis recognised the importance of student inter¬ 
action in learning situation. 

The different parameters of interaction as identified by the 
present research were: (a) Quality of Interaction (q), (b) Quantity 
of Interaction (q'), (o) Relationship among the people who in¬ 
teract (r), and (d) International Setting (s). 

A brief description of thrae is as follows: 

(a) Quality of Interaction (q). Quality of interaction involves 
the quality of people that interact and the level at which interaction 
takes place. The factors involved under quality of people would be 
ago, sex, intelligenoe, previous background, social status, etc. 

Under the level of interaction come such factors as; Who in- 
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teraeta with whom. Thus studont-studmit interaction would he 
dilTemit from Icnchpr-slmlont iiitpraclioii. 

ARaiii ill the ciuse of sludcut-sludciit iiiti*i-tu‘ti«u cave was taheii 
to note the capacity in which one .stiuhnit, inlcractcd with the other 
■Whether the interaction wa.s at eqnnl level or as superior to in¬ 
ferior or inferior to superior level. 

(b) Quantity of Intcractianiq'). Quantity of interaction in¬ 
volves the number of people who interact and the number of limes 
interaction takes place over time. 

(o) Interactional relationship (r). This factor is very im¬ 
portant. Though friendship among people iuereases as a result of 
interaction, friendship is also a prerequisite to any interaction. Two 
hostile individuals do not interact. They try to .shun, each other. 

Again, interaction in a family is different from the interaction 
in an office or factory or a elassrooiu because of the different nature 
of tile relational structures among the interacting members. 

Interaction under an autoeratic relational structure is different 
from, the type of interaction obtainable under a democratic relational 
structure. 

With respect to the present research democratic friendship re¬ 
lational structure was obtained. The teacher identified himself as 
one among the students and evolved himself a.s a leader. Leadership 
chances with re,spect to the students were promoted by creating con¬ 
ditions that facilitate such behaviour. 

(d) Interactional setting. Setting is determined by external 
aids like music, dancing, drihlis, etc., and organization of interaction 
relationships like competition, cooperation, etc. In social gatherings 
the setting is that of music, dance, drinks, etc. In the classroom the 
setting is either cooperative or competitive or cooperative-competitive, 
etc. This project was related to a cooperative-competitive' setting. 
Interaction in the classroom wa-s generated by organizing a game, 
a discussion group, or dividing students into small groups to be en¬ 
gaged in interdependent projects. 

No rigorous measurement was made with respect to the inter¬ 
action factor. Interaction was qualitatively treated and promoted 
or discouraged by creating conditions appropriate, to obtaining such 
state of interaction. For the. purpose of present research, intcr- 
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action was Ity allowing llii> sliidenls In talk to each other 

akmt tin* pi‘nl»li*iii. iln-m IVinn 1]|t*iiisi*lvcs into diseussuni 

groups or into ('niiiitnlnij; jjritnps. “Jlitci-Mt-,lion” luiiong stuclenls 
got (li-scouragrctl umlrr lorlnrr mi'lliod of leaching. 

Tt i.s iiiiporliinl to nole that interaeliim (T) and Interoetion 
AwarencRH (A|) an* two rlifferont thinga. In tlio present rosearoh 
Interaction Awarr*iie.s.s was gem‘rated by maintaining records of how 
students perl'ornied in reliifiou to other stiuh'iit.s and expo.sing these 
records constantly to .students. f)n the other hand Interaction it¬ 
self wa.s gi'iieruted by organising classroom behaviour Avitli respect to 
learning interaction. 

Tlie present the,sis itlentifiod four parnmelers of interaction, viz., 
Quality of Interuetioii (»(), Quantity of Interaction (q'), Tnler- 
dfltionul Relutioii (rl, Tnleraetional Retting (s), and Interaction 
factor Avas expressed as a fniiutiQu of these paramoters. Symbolical¬ 
ly tho same is oxpresHod us ; I.Ks.t{» (q, q', r, s). 

Tho prcHont piijutr does nut try to invosfcigafco tho nature of iji, 
Further q, (i', r, and s were qualiliitively treated. 

(iv) Immrdintr lii ward ( ft/T) 

Reward may lie tnngihle or intangible. Tangible, rewards were 
administered in tlie elassrriom hoHi qualitatively as well as quantita¬ 
tively. 

The qualitative tangible rewards Avere administered in the form 
of grades A. R. (1, T) awarded after completing a certain assigned 
task. 

The quantitative tangible rewards Avore administered in the form 
of credit poinls given after a certain unit of work was completed. 

Intangible rewards also have qualitalive and quantitative ajs- 
peels. Tin* iulangible rewards were administered in the form of a 
pat or jiraiae and appreciation given after the approved action waa 
completed. 

Il i,s important to rioti* that RpAvnrd and Reward Awareness are 
two didereut things. Reward AAvarenese Avas generated by framing 
rules in advanee about wlial unit of Avork carried what quality and 
iquantily of rewawl and then inaintaining records, of the rewards 
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parnerl, in tiio form of rank hooks whifh n*(‘r(> constantly exposed to 
the students. 

(v) Stimithis Vnccrlavniy It (FI) 

II(S) stands for the amount of uncertainty in the stimulus to 
whicli a learner is exposed driring one single, unit of activity. 

II(S) is an index of stability. For stability of a system it is 
important that only a finite number of elements arc disturbed at one 
time. A stable system is not everywhere disturbed. H(R) represents 
teacher controlled stability and depends entirely on the teacher with 
respect to its handling. 

The student controlled .stability is involved in the, Autonomy 
(A') factor of the model. 

For the purpose of this research n(R) was varied by varying 
the degree of complexity of the learning material. Greater the com¬ 
plexity of the material, greater the. amount of 11(8) to which a 
loarn.er was supposed to be exposed. No rigorous method was used 
for measuring H(S). It was measured intuitively. Exposure to 
stimulus uncertainty was manipulated under different experimental 
conditions. 


Expebjmbntad Design 


8ul)jecis 

The subjects were broadly divided into three groups: Freshmen 
studying Algebra I, a heterogeneoas group of juniors and seniors 
studying Algebra II, and a heterogeneous group of juniors and seniors 
educationally backward and studying Maths. IT. The Algebra II 
group was a college-bound group. The Math.s, II group was a non- 
eollege-bound group. 

The college-bound group was generally more serious towards the 
subject matter than the iion-college-bound group. Maths. II students 
studied maths, because it was a state requirement to have two years 
of maths. 

The number of students in different groups ranged from 16 to 
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25.. Matli.s. TT liad 18 .studonts in it; Algebra I and Algebra II 
groups had 25 to 30 students in each group. 

All the etudents belonged to the Branford community and were 
students at Branford High School. 

The different experimental variables were first introduced to the 
different gtotips one by one and later withdrawn one by one and each 
group was compared to itself with respect to its performance. 

Controls 

Bach group was compared to itself with respect to performance 
as different variable.s were introduced or withdrawn. This implies 
that all such variables as age, intelligence, the teacher, etc., were 
constant in each group throughout the series of experiments con- 
ducted on that group. 

Thus, Maths. II group was the same during Experiment I, 

Experiment II, Experiment III.with respect to the above- 

mentioned factors. 

Independent YariaVles 

The different variables of the cybernetics model such as Effort, 
H(S), A. A'. I. B. and T were introduced one by one in each group 
in a series of experiments. These variables served as the indepen¬ 
dent variables. The same variables were later on withdrawn one 
by one and the effect of withdrawal of a particular variable on learn¬ 
ing performance was measured. 


Dependent Variables 

The dependent variable was the learning performance under 
different conditions of treatment. 
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Riwtii.tb 

T A B L EL 

PfrJnrimnM mi niilii Cr.',lUi tuulr.r Differnil TSxparlmmilnl OnnHUionii 
of All llir (Iroujts Ttil'en 'd'ngrihrr. 


Experimfninl varlnblf. miinijtu- Probli>nu< ooltml rest of m'(piificance belw. 

Inirl y'.uvHiliilirf) jwr ihty jmr ulu- or.n tun MHoexasivevariable 

tlenl in the rinmrnom 7iimipulntiona 

{unlr.aa other wise huiieated) 


1, TroditUinal t(>ai‘.liuig 

2, Iiitrdcluolirin (if iminridiiUc 

toward 

3. Inlriiduotinn of awaronoHo 

fanlor 

4. Intriiduaiiriii of H{S) 

factor 

6. Introduction of autonomy 

0. Manipulation of intorniUion 
(coax>orution) 

7. CijoporativQ canijiutitiou 

8. Pure oompotitian 

0. Dropping pure compotition, 
AwarencRB further manipu 
latod by prcnmigning goal 
locations 

10. Dropijing immediate roword 

11. Dropping H(S) only 

12. Dropping autonomy 


Mean 



4 

2.7 



significant in 

favour of 


V,/Vi 


8 

2.0 signtfiuinitiu 

favour of 

U 



3.15 



signifiount 


14 

1.4 


13 

significant 


1.0 



sigiiirmanl^ in 

favour of 

14 

, Vi^Vs 


.15 



Hignifleant 


17 

1.2 



significant 


20 

2.0 



highly HigniflcantS 


18 1.3 nignifuiani in favour of 

V.IV, 

8 l.fi Hignifleant Vj/Vip 

6 2.3 


17 


1.7 


Hignifleant V,/Vu 

Hignitinanb and learning 
lost its oroabivity (Vp/Vig) 

1 Thoro are uevon sueh Inblus. Only one tablo has been proHonted here. 

* Howovor, undor these (londitions (Autonomy) learning woh more meaningful 
and orativo 

3 Tho oxiiorionno woa norvo-bcoaking for tho student undor uondition 8 
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Conclusion 

It was evident from the resulle that immediate tangible and 
intangible rewards were very essential to motivation. An individnal 
would not participate or interact unless some such result was in view. 
He ink^racted witli other people to get satisfaction of such needs as 
were related to his ego and sense of affiliation. 

Immediateness of reward as compared to delayed reward was 
significantly effective with respect to performance. 

The time factor w'as important until the stage of commitment 
was reached. Oiicc the commitment stage was reached, extrinsic re¬ 
wards beeamc meaningless and the performance itself became im¬ 
pelling to the individual and spurred further performance. 

Immediate tangible and intangible rewards speeded up the pro- 
cess of participatory activity, leading to better efifieieney and in time 
to commitment. 

Reward was very crucial to perrormance. All such factors as 
autonomy, iiiteracUon, awareness and effort were not realizable with¬ 
out reward. The luoinenl immediate reward was introduced, coupled 
with other factors, the cla.ssroojn at once got converted from on in¬ 
active, dull and boring state to a very inlorp.sthig, active and satisfy¬ 
ing state. 

luleractiou with other members of the group Avas very satisfy¬ 
ing to the behaving organisms. Performance under proper social 
interactions teiuled to be more efficient. An individual did not get 
feedback only from liis own movements, but also from the mDvements 
of the other people in his group. 

Competitive interaction made the learner more productive hut 
tense. 

Cooperative interaction made the learner feel relaxed although 
loss productive. 

Cooperative-competition was the best form of interaction. 

InteracUon invoked the group dynamic principles and made 
classroom .silualion more human, pleasant, creative, and interestingly 
meaningful both to the teacher and to the learner. Teaching and 
learning heeame fun. 

Stability was very crucial to performance. There were two 
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■ways through which stability was attained. One. way was teacher- 
organized stability which Avas akin to ijrograiiiunng and Avas attained 
through the iniuiipulatioii of II (K), The other stability avus leanier- 
organized where the learner seatmed through a host of material and 
picked Avhat was manageable to him. In the teacher-organized 
stability the clement of proprioceptive effort Avan very small os com¬ 
pared to the effort involved in the learner-organized stability. 

The learner-organized stability Avas a part of the Autonomy 
factor and was realized through the Avork that the .student did in 
writing a project or in making his oAVn problems to challenge the 
other students in the group. 

Learner stability Avas aeliievcd through the learner’s ability to 
perform. The moment the learner lost control of his own movements 
he was no longer able to regulate, coordinate and control his own 
activity. 

The autonomy factor coupled with rcAvard for performance gave 
signifleant increase in performance. AAitonomy alone, Avilhout re- 
Avard did not work because there Avas no motivation to exercise Auto¬ 
nomy. When the control Avas fully shifted from the teacher ta the 
students, the results Avere highly eiieouraging. With an increased 
degree of Autonomy, the creative talents of thu individual seemed to 
get liberated and the proce.S8 of iin'olveaneJit and commitment seem¬ 
ed to speed up. Autonomous conditions were found to contribute 
both to stability and to self-actualization. 

Under conditions of autonomous AVork, the learner did not be¬ 
come very dependent on extrinsic immediate rcAvard. They generat¬ 
ed -within themselves an intrinsic reward generating mechanism. 

Autonomy and Awareness of one’s performance Avere found to 
be essential to the realization of self-directing and self-controlling 
human learning systems. 

Awareness of one’s performance in relation to the goal -was 
found to operate in four ways; 

(a) The learner Avanted to know if he was correct in solving a 
problem; if not, where exactly was he wrong. 

(h) The learner wanted to constantly compare his performance 
■with his oAvn previous performance and with the way he 
should have performed. 
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(o) The learner also constantly wanted to compare his perform¬ 
ance with other members of the group in relation to the goal. 
In the classroom situation the goals were the grades that the 
students wanted to earn at the end of the course. 

(d) The learner was always reward conscious in relation to his 
performance. In fact being reward conscious was very crucial 
for his motivation. 

Making students constantly awar« of their performance with 
respect to: 

(i) The self-assigned goal 

(ii) The anticipated reward 

(iii) The correctness of the solution 

(iv) The other members of the group 

(v) Their own previous performance 

erdiaiiced the student activity tremendously and kept it self- 
sustained. 

6, Effort directed and controlled intrinsically was found to con¬ 
tribute to inbuilt learning that was resistant to forgetting and dis¬ 
tortion. 

Proprioceptive effort could not be generated unless the learn¬ 
ing become meanin.gful to the learner. The more meaningful the 
learning the more effort was generated and as more effort was 
generatedj learning became more meaningful. Once the propriocep¬ 
tive effort was generated feedback to that effort was very essential 
to keep that activity sustamed. 

Learning effort became self-sustaining under such human factors 
as Autonomy, Awareness, Interaction, and Immediate Beward. To 
start with, generation of effort heavily depended on Immediate Re¬ 
ward. 

The importance of proprioceptive effort in relation to learning 
can never be overstressed. Learning in fact could never take place 
if the effort was not intrinsically generated. 

Implications of the Model 

In this thesis eybernetics was defined as the science of inbuilt 
behaviour control. Consistent with this definition the following 
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learning model was proposed; 
EF 


Wlioro 


!!(«) ** ® 


Fa 


A,A!.I.U. 


This model involves different informal ion ami feedbaek variables 
The feedback factors-awareiiess. autonomy, social interactioa 
a^nd immediate rmvard-are the different human needs tliat make 
the human activity self-sustaining. 

There arc two things that have to be recognized at the outset* 
(x) sustaining human activity, and (ii) making the huiuan 
activity self-sustained. 

Human activity may be sustained by external aids that reinforce 
the human activity. 

lifting human activity helf-suhtainuil reiiuires a different kind 
of mechanism. 

Developing self-sastenumu* is a muUer of deeper ehange in the 
centra neural structures that eonslanlly grow to make tlic effect 
of that change realizable. 

in 

S tmlivity-suHtainiiig mechanisms 

akes place and the nulividuut becomes independent of the external 
remiorceineiit mechanisms, 

imnerdir^'^ of uimonscious structures that 

Ire «Tr ' mechanisms 

are an aid to the growth of such structures; but once such inbuilt 

T «f“bilized, the behaving 

m^Z 1 independent of extrinsic rewards or reinforce- 

meuts. An individual performs becau.se he wants to perform. Need 
sufficient motivation. The model restores a 
human being to a human dignity and does not treat him like a pigeon 

rewarTJn ^ I’ecogiiizing the importance of immediate 

lewa^rd with respect to perforinniiee, it grants, the behaving individual 

not thouTf behaving mcclmnism. A human being is 

toltopv ® * ^ Htruetures used to fit pieces 

abl^ of «« n set of brain neurons cap^ 

mg up logical structures in a science lab, but also a 
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whole lot of emotions for the aatlsfaetiou of wliieh social interaction 
is very essential, It attempts to make liuman use of human beings. 

The model does not only eoucern itself with productivity but 
also with the mental healtli of the performer. The model does not 
recognhse the homeostatic principle in psychological behaviour space. 
The individual has been looked upon as a homokiuetie being who 
constantly needs to perform and Avho will continue to perform in a 
desirable direction iDrovided the proper environmental facilities 
prevail. 

The human being no doubt progresae.s from equilibrium to 
equilibrium. The equilibrium is at best ouly Umitiug, and each uew 
equilibrium state is different from tlie previous equilibrium state, 

Tbe model recognizes the evolutionary nature of human be¬ 
haviour and fully supports the Gestalt idea that learning is a con¬ 
stant process of forming new gestalts, each gestalt being better, (i.e., 
less uncertain) than the previous one. 

The model refuses to look upon a behaving individual as a ser- 
vosystem, but considers him as an essential unit in the coordination, 
coutrol and regulation of that system. Thus it will advise a Factory 
manager to make a woi’ker a partner in the policy and decision-mak¬ 
ing. A decision to which the factory worker is a party will be carried 
out by him with full responsibility. 

The model suggests that reward is one of the factors that feeds 
human activity. Reward alone is not everything. There are many 
other things for which humans may generate activity. There exists 
a multiplicative relationship between such factors as Awareness, 
Autonomy, Interaction and Rew'ard; if a single factor becomes zero 
the value of F=0. 

In real world situations none of these factors can ever become 
zero. This explains the continuance of human activity even under 
the worst conditions. 

Specifically, -with respect to the learning situation the model im¬ 
plies: 

1. Learning depends on effort directed and controlled from with¬ 
in. This is analogous to “learning by doing” and is implied 
in the E factor of teh Model 

2. Learning effort once generated must receive feedback for its 
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sustenance. Learning effort feeds on Awareness, Autonomy 
Interaction, and Immediate Reward. Taking note o£ these 
factors is a recognition of the iinportanee of human designs in 
learning behaviour. 

3. Learning is an inverse function of stimulu-s uncertainty. The 
learning progresses smoothly when the learner is exposed to 
small doses of uncertainty. This is analogous to the program¬ 
med learning principle. 

The proposed model is a unified model of learning. It combines 
tlie reinforcement principle of S-R theories, the organization princi- 
pie of the Gestalt theory, the grouj? dynamic principle of the field 
theory, and the awareness principle of the current cybernetic theories, 

The proposed model is also a general purpose model. It ex¬ 
plains the different forms of learning where deliberate and organis¬ 
ed effort is involved. Whether it is concept learning, skill learn¬ 
ing, verbal learning, or problem solving, motivation to learn is 
essential for all. 

The proposed model combines motivation with effort and de¬ 
tails the different neod.s which when manipulated impel humans to 
perform. 

The model has tremendous implications for industry where per¬ 
formance at a high production level is always the main problem. 
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A Study of the Socio-Gultural Stratification 
of Need Achievement in Three Linguistic 
Groups 


Manju Mehta 


This investigation was undertaken to study 
the quanliiativc differences in Need Achieve¬ 
ment between three linguistic groups — Sindhi, 
Vunjabi, Hindi—and to dctermhie the factors in 
the socialization process that are related to 
differential Need Achievement, 


Empirical,studies of need acliicvement, parried out in various 
societies, reveal cultural diffcrcncps (McClelland and Friedman, 
1952; Child et al, 1!)D8). The findings point towards the universal¬ 
ly agreed conclusion that the ‘cultural pattern’, ‘ethos’ or the 
‘themes’ are important in shaping the personality. These are in¬ 
strumental in giving the personality its cultural uniqueness. 

Indian culture has many sub-cultures. Every linguistic group 
has different culture of its own. They differ in the ways of life, 
values, traditions, etc. Some of them are more upwardly mobile, 
more business-oriented, more sensitive to innovations and future- 
oriented. On the other hand, some are relatively less upwardly 

The author is indebted to Dr. P.K. Shrivaatava, under whose supervision 
this study was conducted, and to the Head ol the Department of Psycho¬ 
logy, University o£ Udaipur, for extending necessary research facilities. 
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mobilp, loss biisinnss-ori<*ntc>cl, Iprh spiisitivc tn innovations and more 
triiditional. Tn (‘(.‘rlEiin snb-enltuivs Ihert* is ompluisis on ‘doing’, 
wliercas in oerttiiii others the emphasis is on ‘being’. In all these 
sub-cultures, Fiintlhis and Punjabis can be taken as representative 
of the fli'st. type and siib-eulture of Hindi-speaking people can be 
taken as representative of the latter. 

Empirieal .studies have shown that mobility is associated with 
need for aehievement (Lifting and Yercaris, 1965). It has also been 
found that madcnii-sation, sensitiveness to innovations and tradition¬ 
alism are related to achievement motivation. 

Empirical investigations of Winterbottom (1953), Rosen (1959), 
McClelland (1055) and others have shown that socialization pro¬ 
cess in early ehildliood is a key to the development of achievement 
motive. Various .social groups differ in the level of achievement 
motive due to the differences in child-rearing practices and social 
learning processes. Rosen and D’Andrade (1959), found that 
greater strea.s on independence and achievement in situations in¬ 
volving standards of excellence and warmth-oriented disciplinary 
methods contribute to higher need achievement in middle class boys. 
Value differences have also been found related to differential achieve¬ 
ment motivation (Strodtbeck, 1958). Greeks and Jews who are more 
achievement motivated, have more achievement facilitating values 
than Italians, French, Canadians and Negroes. 

PUBPOSB 

The purpose of present investigation is to study the quantitative 
differences, if any, in the amount of need achievement present in 
three Indian linguistic groups, viz., Sindhi, Punjabi and Hindi, and 
to find out the factors in socialisation process which are related to 
differential need achievement. 


Hypotheses 

Following hypotheses were raised for testing in the present 
study: 
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(1) The boys in three linffiiistic. groups under study -mil diifer 
m their level of need achievement. Sindhis and Punjabis will 
be ^eber in the amount of need achievement than the bov<i 
m Hmdi-speaking group of U.P, ^ 

(21 More the amount of « aeliievemcnt in the group more the 
mothers in that group will cmpliasise on-— 

(a) independence and mastery at an earlier agej 

(b) warmth-oriented disciplinary methods; * 

(o) achievement facilitating ethical edue’ation- and 
(d) having achievement facilitating value orientation. 


Msthod 

Sample 

Forty higher secondary school boys belonging to each linguistic 
poup were randomly selected to study the level of n achievement 

Higher Secondary School, and (2) Darbar Higher Secondary slol 
from Jaipur Eajasthan. For collecting data on socialisation pro- 
ceM ten mothers from each linguistic group under study, were ran- 
domly sampled. The only requirement they hod to fulfil was that 
they should be mothers of at least one boy aged 5 to 10 years 


Procedure 

meas^e measured by thematic apperceptive 

W Sr ^ ® 17 B.M. and 

a9671 Th + suggested by Shrivastava and Tiwari 

S was administered to the Ss following the stan- 

Ittfj McCleUand, ct al (1953) in a group 

AStr 1 olf r“I™? achievement motive (in 

paratelv * Tb i ° ^ investigator and the supervisor se- 
^^f disaLeir ' reliability was .78. Later the eases 

FinS se^rT T® agreement was reached. 

Final scores were those on which both the scorers agreed. 
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For getting information from mothers regarding socialisation 
processes, an unstnuflnred inlervie-w schedule was prepared in Hindi, 
in which separata qviestiounaircR were prepared to measure; (a) 
mother’s standards of age in training independence, (b) mode of re¬ 
ward and punishment, (e.) achievement related value orientation, 
and (d) mode of ethical education. 


B-ESUiTrs AND Disoussion 

The Amount of Need Achievement and Linguistic Groups 

To test the hypothesis about group membership and amount 
of n Achievement pre.sent, the data obtained on TAT was statisti¬ 
cally analysed. Table 1 shows that the results confirm the hypo¬ 
thesis. 


tABUB 1* 

Mean n Achievement inhin^uUHe Qroupe 


Llnguieiio 

Qroupe 

N 

Mean 
n Ach 

V Value 


P 

A Hindi (U.P.) 

40 


A and C 

2.4» 

Z.02* 

B Sindhi 

40 


A and B 

1.14 

/:.06* 

C Punjabi 

40 


B and 0 

.20 

N.S. 


* The values are signiBoant in the predicted direction (one-tailed test) 


The mean n achievement of Hindi-speaking Ss was 1.5 and of 
Sindhi Ss 3.07, The two means differ significantly in predicted 
direction. The mean n achievement of Punjabi Ss was 3.42, which 
also differs significantly from the mean of Hindi-speaking boys. 
The difference between the means of Sindhi and Punjabi Ss was not 
statistically significant. All these results confirm the hypothesis and 
show the socio-cultural influence upon the amount of need achieve¬ 
ment, 
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Differences in the. Socialization Process 

(a) Standards of age in training independence and mastery. 
Table 2 shows that tlie results on the scale to measure mothers’ stan- 
dard of age, confirm the hypothesis that more the amount of need 
achievement pr(‘sent in the group, more the mothers in that group 
will emphasise the need for training independence and mastery at an 
earlier age. If we compare the means of Hindi (U.P.) and Sindhi 
groups, nine out of 10 mean differences were in the direction as 
predicted. Four of these were statistically significant. (Item Nos. 1 
2, 4 and 9 H’ values were 1.87 < .05, 4.57 < .005, 2.65 < .01 

and 1.93 Z. -05 rc.speetively). ’ 

TABI.B 8 

Mean StandanU of Age in Training Independence atul MaaUsry 


Hikdi (tl.r.) Qnoup SiNoia anoOT Punjabi Onoin* 









No. 

N. 

Mean 

N. 

Mean 

N. 

Mean 

1. 

10 

6.8 

10 

4.9 

10 

B,2 

2, 

3. 

A. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 

10. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0,4 

12.7 

20.3 

10.2 

4.6 

6.0 

14.0 

8.0 

13.8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4.8 

11.6 

10.0 

9.2 

4.3 

0.8 

14.2 

0.2 

14.3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6.3 

12.2 

19.2 

9.2 

4.1 
6.0 
13.0 

8.2 
14.6 


Comparing the means of Hindi and Punjabi groups, we find 
that here also nine out of 10 mean differenoes were in the predicted 
direction. Two of them were statistically significant. (Item Nos. 2 
and t values 2.50 < .02, and 2.36 < ,05, respectively). The 
mem differences in Sindhi and Punjabi Ss had no fixed direction 
and none of the difference was statistically significant. The results 
are consistent with the findings of Winterbottom (1958), and 
Murlidharan and Topa (1970), who found that the mothers of high 
need achieving boys make early demand for independence and 
mastery, than the boys having low need achievement. 
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The Mode of Reward and Punishment (Sanctions) 
and the Need Achiruement 

Table 3 shows tlml, the results about mode of reward and punish¬ 
ment did not support the liyi)othesis that more the amount of need 
achievement present in the Rroup, more the mothers in that group 
will emphasise on the warmth-oriented deseipline, i.e., they will 
emphasise on using both reward and punishment similarly. 
According to the principle of variable ratio reinforcement, when the 
behaviour of reinforcing agent is sometimes rewarding and some¬ 
times punitive than the reinforcing property of that agent will be 
greater. This notion is supported by a finding of Sears, et al (1957). 

The results .show that mothers in all the three groups are more 
affectionate and less rejecting to their children. The low level of 
need achievement in the entire sample of boys under study can be 
explained on the basis of this finding. 


TABLH 3 

Mode of Reward and Punielmtent Emphasised 
by l)ts Motiwts 


Hisni (U.P.) 

SiNDEI 

PUNJASI 

Gbottp 

Group 

Group 

N=>10 

N=10 

N=10 


Reward 


Physical 

7 

10 

0 

Verbal 

S 

8 

8 

Objeot 

7 

8 

6 

Ptmishmoni 

Physical 

5 

3 

3 

Verbal 

fl 

7 

a 

Objnob 

8 

10 

0 


Nolet All the obtained values are insignifioant. 
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Vahip, Orientation and the Need Achievement 

The liyii()tlif‘.si« that more the amount of need aGhievoment 
present, in the proiip, more will he the achievement facilitating value 
orientation of the mothers in that group is supported. Table 4 shovTS 
that all the comparisoiw between the mothers in three groups in their 
value orientation are in the predicted direction. The Sindhi and 
Punjabi mothers liave more achievement facilitating value orien¬ 
tation than the mothers in Hindi linguistic group of Uttar Pradesh. 
The results indicate that larger proportion of Punjabi and Sindhi 
mothers have artistic, future-oriented and individualistic value 
orientation than the mothers in the Hindi-speaking group. 


TABLB 4 

Value OrittUalion aj the Mothert in Three Oroupa 


FaJw# 

Orinnlalion 

titNOUiHVro Qiioxjps 


HiKM 

a»otw {tr.p.) 
W'—IO 

SlKDBX 

Qiiovr 

AT—10 

PWJTAJBt 

(jBOTjr 

Anbiviabifl 

4 

8 

9 

Paaaiviatiu 

6 

2 

1 

Pubitro (irinntcid 

0 

8 

8 

Froaenb oriniited 

4 

2 

2 

Individualiabio 

3 

6 

6 

Familiatio 

7 

S 

6 


Mode of Ethical Education and the Need Achievement, The re¬ 
sults presented in Table 6 show that the hypothesis that more the 
amount of need achievement present in the group, more the mothers 
in that group will emphasise the need for giving more achievement 
facilitating and less achievement inhibiting ethical education is con¬ 
firmed. 

All the comparisons between the obtained frequencies of the 
mothers in three groups are in the predieted direction; of these two 
are statistically significant. Mothers in Sindhi and Punjabi groups 
reported giving more frequently the achievement facilitating ethical 
education than the mothers of the Hindi linguistic group. The 
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TABUS 6 


O'Aiuiv’J Kretimnoien nn Iht Itams oj Moit ej Blhical Sdiuialioti 


I . 

'Oblninril Ifrfijtifnr.icfi' 


X * Values and dj 



r " 

Hin'li 

Sin'Uii 

Punjabi 

Hindis hulhi 

HifuU’I^unjahi 

Sindhi 


IS 

lU.P.) 

Group 

woxvp 


Group 

Punjabi 


M 

Group 

Group 




df 

Group 


No. 



X* 

df 

Z* 

X* 

df 

1 

4 

g 

g 

1.23 

1 

1.23 

1 

.06 

1 

2 

0 

7 

8 

.00 

1 

.07 

1 

.00 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

2 . 88 * 

1 

.80 

1 

.10 

1 

4 

3 

4 

6 

.00 

1 

.12 

1 

.00 

1 

S 

3 

1 

1 

.26 

1 

.26 

1 

.60 

1 

B 

8 

a 

1 

1.00 

1 

2 . 72 * 

1 

2 . 66 * 

1 

7 

e 

2 

1 

3 . 27 »* 

1 

4 . 92 ** 

1 

.00 

1 

8 

a 

e 

6 

.00 

1 

.00 

1 

.00 

1 


•P 7 .06 /.lO in ptedioted direotion 
•*P < .08 in prodiotad diraoWon 


inothers in Hindi linguistic group reported giving more frequently 
the achievement inhibiting ethical education. 

From tho results about the value-orientation and ethical edu¬ 
cation, it can bo said that the three groups differ in their achieve¬ 
ment-related values and ethics. The divergent value-orientation and 
ethical education through the process of socialisation, operate to de¬ 
velop differential amount of need achievement in the members of the 
three groups. 


SUMMABT AND CONODDSION 

The findings can be summarised as follows: 

(1) Sindhi and Punjabi boys are higher in the level of need 
achievement than the boys in Hindi linguistic group. 

(2) Tho origin of differential achievement motivation is in 
psychological factors related to socialisation process. The 
following factors in socialisation process vfere found related 
to differential achievement motivation in three groups: 
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(i) mother’s staiitlanls of a^e in Irainiiifr independence and 
mastery; 

(ii) the achievement-reluted vnlue-orientiilion of inolhers: and 

(iii) xnothot'a modp of pducAtion* 

pnniahment ivns found unrelated to 
differentiaJ achievement motivation. Tl was found that mothers in 
all the three linguistic groujis reported employing more reward and 
less punishment. But it cannot be .said that the mode of reward 
and punishment i.s not affecting the origin of need achievement in 
three group.s. The low level of need achievement of the entire 
sample of hoys can he explained on the haai.s of this finding. 
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An Investigation into the Area, Type and 
Extent of Student Participation in the 
Governance of Teacher-Training Institutions 


Ji. (7. Srivastava 


I his study altcnipts to cssplovc ths o/rea,, 
manner and extent of participation available to 
students in the y over nance of teacher-training 
institutions. The findings are based on responses 
obtained from 98 teacher-educators and 114 
student-teaehers from 51 tcaeher-iraining ins¬ 
titutions. 


There are a number of researches in the areas of employees and 
workers participation in business enterprises and industries. Investi¬ 
gations bearing upon productivity, supervision and morale by Sur¬ 
vey Eescarch Centre, University of Michigan, led Katz to conclude 
that “workers do better when some degree of decision-making about 
their job is possible than when all decisions are made for them. ’ ’ Ex¬ 
periments conducted by Bavelas in the plant of Harwood Manufac¬ 
turing Corporation as reported by Prenob have shown that “the 
application of skilful democratic techniques of leadership in indus¬ 
trial settings can result in extremely marked increases in group pro¬ 
ductivity which will persist over long periods of time. ’ ’ Investigations 
conducted by Tavistock Institute of Human delations, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company and that by Levine and Butler, all support the 
conclusions reported by Katz and others. Similar conolnsions may 
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emergu aa a ruault o£ htudent participation in the administrative 
affairs of educational histituLiona. 

But no systematic and objective rosearoh is on record in the 
area of student-participation in the govewianee of educational insti¬ 
tutions. However, in the context of growing student unrest and 
democratic urge of students the importance of the problem has been 
recognized, particularly at the university level and there are reports 
available of a number of committees, conferences and seminars 
organized by the government and the University Grants Commission 
to discuss the question of student participation in university decision¬ 
making process. In addition to these reports quite a few articles 
have appeared in the recent past in educational journals and news¬ 
papers which have tried to liighlight the issue of student participation 
in Tiuiversity administration. The question of student unrest ^d 
student participation has been indirectly dealt with both in the Indian 
context os well as in the context of countries particularly in the w^t, 
in several books that have appeared on the subject during the last 
decade or so. The increasing frequency of student disruptions of 
academic routines over the pa.st decade has been quite well charted. 
But there is no satisfactory explanation of the increased frequency 
of student unrest and violence of the past few years and it is not 
known how many students were involved in them. It is observed that 
disruptions are more frequent in arts colleges and in law colleges 
than in medical, technological and teacher-training colleges and in 
missionary colleges. Philp G. Altbaoh observed importa,nt institu¬ 
tional variation in Indian student unrest. He noted the iudiscipline 
is not a problmn in the prestigious and well financed institutions of 
technology and among science students and students in professional 

institutions. _ . , 

Why is there lack of student disturbance in the teacher-trauung 
institutions? Most of these institutions are not as prestigious as 
other professional institutes which are better financed and where the 
per capita expenditure is far more high than in teacher-training ins¬ 
titutions. Is the lack of student disturbances due to the students 
share of participation in the administrative matters of these institu¬ 
tions or it is due to some other reasons? 

The students in the teacher-training institutions are more mature 
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and they are generally supposed to be more professionally oriented 
than other university students. Besides, they will soon tahe on 
academio and administrative responsihilities in schools they will 
teach. Therefore, there is a case for their being placed in apprentice¬ 
ship situation in a teaclicr-training institution so that they learn to 
share responsibility and behave os responsible participants in the 
running of the institution. 

India is a democratic country. It is wedded to democratic 
ideals, but in spite of the demand and the trend to favour the active 
participation of teachers and students in the decision-making activity 
of their institution not much is known about the type and extent of 
opportunity student-teachers arc getting to conduct and run the 
academic and non-academic programmes and activities of their insti¬ 
tution. The present study attempts to explore certain facta in respect 
of student participation in the governance of teacher-training institu¬ 
tions. 


PXJBPOBB 

The main purpose of the study wius to investigate into tlie area, 
typo/nuuiner and extent of participation available to students in the 
governance of teaclicr-training institutions'. Sub.sidiary purpose was 
to find out: (1) what according to teacher-educators and student- 
teachers constituted student participalionl; (2) what reasons they 
advanced for permitting or not permitting student participation; (3) 
what views/opinions they had about student participation in relation 
to the area, type and extent of this participation; and (4) whether 
student participation practices differed in institutions under differ¬ 
ent administrative control and in different types of institutions. 


Psooedube: 

The study comprised content analysis of several reports and 
research papers dealing with studies on participation of employees 
and workers in business enterprises and industries, student unrest, 
indiscipline, student power and student disruptions in university 
campuses and organisation of a seminar of teacher-educators and 
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studunt-toachorH to uxplore cortaiii facts and opinions in respect of 
student participation in the Bovcrnunce of teacher-training institu¬ 
tions before a eomprcheiiaive eleven-page student participation survey 
questionnaire and a Hludunt participation scale were drafted and used 
on teacher-udueators, student-teachers, ofiSce bearers of the students’ 
union and those who did not hold any office in the nnion to collect 
facts about student participation practices and their observations 
and views on these practices. 


Findings 

The findings of the study are based on the responses obtained 
from 98 toacher-educator.s and 114 student-teachers from 51 teacher¬ 
training institutions representing 27 universities and a State educa¬ 
tion departmemt. 

A. What is Student Pai]ticipation t 

Social psychologists and workers in business enterprises and 
industries admit that meaningful participation infuses team spirit, 
involves a feeling of identification and commitment to the institution 
for all its activitie.s and for all that it stands for, develops in the parti¬ 
cipants a sense of belongingness to the institution and provides for 
actual sharing by them in the making of decisions on policies, pro¬ 
grammes and activities. 

Some educationists who acted as judges to rate the nine state¬ 
ments used in the study to illustrate instances of student participation 
on a scale of ‘real’ or highest level of participation at one end and 
little participation or no participation at the other end of the scale, 
seemed to agree with the social psychologists and industrial workers 
in their interpretation of what meaningful participation means. They 
rated the nine statements on the scale in the order: H, F, D, G, B, 

B, 0, A and I and indicated that the statement ‘H’, i-e^, ‘Students 
identify themselves with authorities as co-partners and members of 
a working team in administration of the institution’ described partici¬ 
pation at the highest level and the statement ‘I’, i.e., ‘Students do 
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only what they are toUl to do’ described little participation or partici¬ 
pation at the lowest level. 

Two criteria were used to determine the agreement/disagreement 
between the judges’ and the r«‘spniidents’ (Teacher-Educators—TE b 
and Studcnt-leuehers STs) understanding of student participation. 
They were: 1. frequency (in per cent) with wliieli a statement was 
voted a.s an iiLslanec of participation, and 2. pooled ratings/rank 
positions the statements received. 

None of the nine statements wa.s cheeked as an illustration of 
participant situation hy 100.0% of TE and ST as a group. But all 
the nine .statements were considered iis describing situations in which 
students jilayed participatory roh* and were', graded in order of the 
level/degree at which they d«‘scribed sludent parlieipation. 

The .statements were s(!rially arrangi’d in the order; D, P, G, A, 
H, I, E, B, and 0 according to their piquilarily, i.L'., frequency with 
which they Avere acceiileil as instances of sludent participation and in 
llu! order: II, F, 1), (t, B, 1, K, A and l) according to preference or 
importance they received from the respondents. hStateniout ‘D’, i.e., 
‘Policy decisions are made hy the authorities hut programmes and 
activities are decided in eonsultalion Avith students and authorities’ 
was the most poiudar and the statement ‘II’, i.o., ‘Students identify 
themselves with authorities as co-partners and members of a working 
team in the administration of the institution’ the most valued inter¬ 
pretation of a participant situation. Rtatemenl ‘O’, i.e., ‘Students do 
not eomsult the authorities to determine the activities and programmes 
for themselv&s’ wa,s the least popular and also at the lowest level of 
the participation scale. 

Most of the TBs and RTs as a group Averc cither not aware of 
what meaningful participation iiiA'olved or Avere so iiiiieh accustomed 
to the traditional running of the institution in which .students should 
do nothing hut accept the advice and instruction of their teachers 
that their understanding and interpretation of the concept of partici¬ 
pation was at variance from tliat of tlio judges, social psychologists 
and industrial workers, Correlation between per cent of TB and ST 
as a group who chocked the statements as illustrations of participant 
situations and the judges’ expectation of their (per cent) distribu¬ 
tion was not significant (.51). 
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Tliu TE aud ST ua a group agreed with the judgca when they 
latprcsbed their order of preference for the participant situation. Cor¬ 
relation between the judgc.s’ ranking of these statemcnts/situations 
and those of the TB's and ST’s us group was significant (.81). 

A statcnienl was considered dnscribing student participation by 
a larger per cent of TEs and STs, but it was not correspondingly 
accorded as high a rank position as the frequency with which the 
stateineiil was checked. Similarly an instance was assigned lii g Tip. r 
rank position on the seale but was not correspondingly voted by as 
large a number of TBs aud STs as the rank position of the statement 
would suggest. 

The TE.S and STs agreed with one another in their consideration 
of the nine statements a,s indicators of participant situations (cor¬ 
relation .9(i). But they significantly differed in their preference for 
placing these slatcmuut.s on various positions on the scale. Correlation 
(.53) between TEs and ii^Ts ranking of these statements was not 
significant, The STs were more in agreement with the judges than 
the TEs. Correlation between judges’ and students’ ranking of 
instances of participation was .75 (significant at .05 level) and bet¬ 
ween the judges' and the TEs .566 (not significant). Th® STs rank¬ 
ing of the statements was in the order: H, F, B, D, E, G, 0, and A 
■and that of the TEs in the order: H, D, E, B, A, G, F, I aud 0. 

The ST(0)’s (Student-Teacher OfSce Bearer of the Students 
Union) and the ST’s (Student-teaeher holding no office in the union) 
also differed with one another in their preference for these state¬ 
ments (correlation. .38). But they agreed when the incidence with 
which the statements were understood to describe participant situ¬ 
ation was considered (corlelation .96). 

The understanding/interpretation of what student-participat¬ 
ion constitutes did not generally vary in institutions under different 
administrative control and because of lack of any systematic pattern 
of variation in its interpretation resulting from variation in types 
of training institution, the hypothesis of differential understanding 
of participation in different types of institutions could neither be 
accepted nor rejected. 
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B. Reasons for Permitting Student Participation 

Eleven reasons were advanced for allowing student-teachers to 
participate in the govcruanee of their institution. These reasons 
were: (A) ‘Students are mature, experienced and responsible', (B) 
‘Student’s interest in the institution is vital to him and his succes¬ 
sors’, (0) ‘Students are vehemently demanding such participation’, 
(D) ‘Dividing line between atatf and students is arbitrary and not 
worthwhile from educational standpoint’, (B) ‘If students are to 
assume responsible positions in society they must exercise responsi¬ 
bility in training institution’, (B) ‘Rigid and authoritarian struc¬ 
ture around scholarship is not conductive to educational growth and 
process of free enquiry by student’, (G) ‘Learning is a two-way pro¬ 
cess and students should work as co-partners with the statf in the 
learning process, instead of remaining passive recipients of handed 
down knowledge which they ate not fit to question’, (H) ‘By parti¬ 
cipating students acquire responsible creative attitude to scholarship’, 
(I) ‘If students arc given opportunity to discuss with their teachers 
the administrative matters, they understand and appreciate better 
how a training institution functions’, and (K) ‘It is in the fashion 
these days’. 

Each of these reasons was suggested by at least 11.6% of the 
respondents. No reason was put forth by 100.0% of the respondents. 
Most universally accepted reason/justifieation Avas the reason ‘E’ 
followed by G, H, (A&I), B, P, J, D, 0 and K in that order. These 
reasons were assigned more/lcss as high a rank position for their 
preference as the frequencies with which these reasons were advanc¬ 
ed. Oorrelation between popularity of these reasons and the rank 
positions they were assigned was .77 (significant at .01 level). 

The differential popularity of these reasons and the order of 
importance giv«n to them suggested that respondents were conscious 
of the positive implications of democratic functioning of training 
institutions primarily because the studeiit-toaehers were relatively 
more mature, experienced and responsible and because at this stage 
dividing line between staff and students might not be worthwhile 
from educational standpoint. 

The TBs and STs differed from one another in their preference 
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for these reasons. The TBs considered reason ‘E’ as the most im- 
porkint followofl by refi.soiis, A, G, F, G, B, D, II, I, J and K and 
the STs i'nii.sidere(l reiiHoii ‘II’ as the most important followed by 
0, E, ft, P, A, li, I, J, K and D, The TBs were guided more by 
academic considerations in granting participatory environment but 
the STb though conscious of the academic advantages of such an en¬ 
vironment preferred other reasons more than the academic, specially 
Avhen they considered the hierarchical value or importance of these 
reasons. 

There was agreement between the two gi'onps of student-teachers 
the [ST(0)] and the ST concerning the reasons advanced by them 
for permitting student participation. Correlations for both the fre¬ 
quency with which these reasons were suggested by them and the 
order of importance they gave them were significant. 

Tile hypothesis of differential effect of the type and adminis¬ 
trative control of the institutions on reasons/justifioations offered 
for permitting participation by student-teachers in administration 
of the institution can neither he wholly rejected nor accepted. 

0. lieasons for not Permitting Student Farticif)aUon 

The teacher-training institutions hesitated to allow their stu¬ 
dents any measure of share in administration of the institution be¬ 
cause they believed that participation by students would cause to 
lower the standard of education more than it would introduce in¬ 
efficiency in the management of the institution, lead to indiscipline 
and create more problems for the administration than solve. Lack 
of precedence and fear of break or deviation from the tradition were 
two other reasons offered to resist participation by students in ad¬ 
ministration of the institution. 

All of these reasons were, however, not considered equally popu¬ 
lar or important by the respondents. ‘There is no such precedence’ 
was the most universal or popular reason but not the most im¬ 
portant reason put forth for not permitting student parMeipation. 
The reasons A and B, i.e,, ‘Student Control’ and ‘Student Rights’ 
are considered threat to academio freedom of staff’; and ‘It is a 
deviation from the hallowed tradition where teaching is a matter of 
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Ipiiflcrship and example' were the least aofpptalile as well as 
least, important reasons for not perniiUinR .stiuleiit-leac-hers a sliarp 
in udniniislration of tlie insliliifioii. 

The TlSs and tlie RTs differed from eael, other in the freciuenev 
with wlneh they aecepted the various reasons and the ■deterrent- 
values they assipfued llirnn. Correlations in resiieel of both tho, 
eriteria (1) frequeney of offering of reiLsons, and (2) pooled rating! 
or rank positions of the reasons for (he two groniis were 72 and 2R 
resixictively (not signifiearit). 

More STs than the TEs reporled that training institutions did 
not permit student iiartieipatioii beeauso they eonsidered it rea 
ponsible for indiscipline in the institution, ineflBeient college gov- 
eriimeut, more problems for the administration than it could solve 
and also as threat to academie freedom of staff. The TEs however 
thought that tlu- jn-ime reason for not permitting participation, was 
the apprehension that ‘the standard of education, will he lowered’ 
followed by the desire lo eonlinue the tradition in which students 
did not play participatory role. 

P Hiid the STs differed from one another in respect 

of the frequency with which they perceived training institutions 
advance various reasons as deterrent to student participation and 
he relative welghtagp/iinportance they assigned them. Correlations 
(-.3 and .64) between rank positions the two groups accorded to 
vanou-s reason.s and between the frequencies with tlie.se reasons were 
suggested by them were not signifleant. 

Institutional variation according to type and administrative 
control of the institution in reasons for not permitting participation 
by student-teaelier.s wiw observed. Correlations between the fre- 
quonoy with which various reasons were put forth, and also between 
he relative prefereiiee.s for these reasons in institutions classified 
aoooi^ mg to type as well as adniinislrative control were by and large 
not significant. 


D. State of Student Participation 

Participation available to student-lenehers in the governance of 
their institution was very mueh limited but some degree of partici- 
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pation was allowed to them in all the institutions The institutions 
repoHi'il the dislrihulion of partieipation scores ranging from 59 to 
152 with a mean of 310.58 against the scores of 46, 184 and 115, tho 
mininiiun, inaximuni and the mid-value of the participation scale 
respectively. The TEs and the STs did not signideanlly differ in 
their perception of participation available to student-teachers. 

Tile various respondent groups generally agreed among them¬ 
selves on their observation of the existence of the folloiving five com¬ 
ponents of participant situation in training institutions. 

(a) Students arc told ‘why’ of policy, programmes and activi¬ 
ties of the institution, 

(h) Students are allowed free cxpres.sion of their views on ad¬ 
ministrative matters. 

'e) Students identify theinaolvc.s with authorities as co-partners 
in detremining and working out policy and programmes. 

(d) Authorities invite suggestions from students on adminis¬ 
trative matters. 

(e) Authorities take into account views and suggestions of stu¬ 
dents on administrative matters. 

In most of the institutions participation by student-teachers 
obtained only at the level of giving or sharing of information and 
did not go beyond this. In 36.4% of the institutions (and this was 
not a small number especially when authorities seldom took initiative 
for inviting suggestions from the students or took their suggestions 
into account) students identified them,selves as co-portners in deter¬ 
mining and working out the policy and programmes of their institu¬ 
tion, had a sense of belongingness to the institution and got oppor¬ 
tunities to participate in policy determination and its execution 
through programme implementation. 

Training institutions tended to be relatively liberal in granting 
participatory role to students in determination of institution’s pro¬ 
grammes. Student-teachers got opportunities to participate more 
in programmes and activities than in determination of policy. 

In 51.94% of the institutions there was a machinery for formal 
consultation between students and authorities and formal group 
meetings were organised. Most of the respondents asserted the 
worthwhileness of these meetings. Only 10.08% of the entire group 
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of respondents were averse to sueh meetings and felt that nothing 
much was aceomplislicd aiul time was just wasted in those meetings. 

Ill 100.0% of the iiistitutioiiH studeiil-teaclievs got chances to 
speak out tlieir ideal* and feelings about matters relating adminis¬ 
tration of their institution and Bometimea also got opportunities to 
discuss and share their ideas with the authorities. Though respon¬ 
dents differed in tlieir observations about the chances students got 
to express their views, time made avaiiablc to students in discussions 
to present their point of view and the weight their opinions earried 
in these discussions, but more TEs and STs as a group were satisfied 
than those who wer.e not satisfied with the number of chances and 
time made available to students for active participation in discus¬ 
sion on administrative matters and favoured their active participation 
in group raeeting.s because students’ opinions were generally con¬ 
structive and helped in reaching the group to a decision or in bring¬ 
ing the group to a decision. 

Student participation of a 'real’ nature obtained only in a few 
institutions. In most institutions where students played participa¬ 
tory role, participation was only at the .surface level. Even the 
students’ union and other sueh student organisations, wliieb were 
supposed to be organized for introducing self-government did not 
function as such in as many as 48.0G% of the institutions. And 
though in 62.9% of the institutions, the function and working of 
these students organisations were determined jointly in consultation 
with students and authorities, in 37.1% of them students were re¬ 
ported to act as mere pawns of the authorities to carry out activities 
as directed by the authorities. 

Most of the institutions did not remain impervious to the in¬ 
fluences of the students. The students’ influence on the programmes 
and activities and whatever else went in the institution varied from 
‘some’ to 'quite a bit’ in. majority of the institutions. 

E. Area, Type/Manner and Noetent of Participation 

Training institutions did not equate the various aroa/aspeets of 
its administration for purposes of participation by student-teachers. 
In some areas they were liberal in granting student participation 
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While in. others 1hey were ehoosy. Participation in the extra cur- 
ricular activities area iivas available to student-teachers in 100.0% 
of the institutions, but in the non-academic, academic and miaoellane- 

Qus areas m only 70.8%, 55,04% and 32.5% of the institutions res¬ 
pectively. 

There was 100.0% agreement between TBs and STs in their 
assessment of student participation in the extra-curricular and non¬ 
academic areas, but there was no such agreement between them in 
respect of participation in the academic and miscellaneous areas of 
administration. More TEs than STs reported student participation 
in the academic and miscellaneous areas and in doing so gave the im¬ 
pression that they identified themselves with authorities in their 
efforts to show that their institutions were progressive and were in 
tune with the present day trend of introducing student participation 
in all areas of administration. 

The incidence of student participation varied from item to item 
^ithin the academic area but no item was out of hounds of students 
in 100.0% of the institutions. Within the academic area student- 
teachers were permitted to participate most in the administration of 
student-teaching programme and least in decisions about course struc¬ 
ture and course of studies. Participation was very little in the 
selection of method and pattern of instruction, participation was 
relatively more in the administration of library than either in the 
determination of work load of students and teachers, method of 
raamination or in the determination of college schedule. Accord¬ 
ing to the measure of share that students had in the various items 
within the academic area, the items could be arranged in the order: 
Student teaching, library, work load, examination, college schedule, 
method and pattern of instruction and course structure and course' 
of studies. 

Participation of students was relatively more pronounced' in 
aotivities and issues which did not affect the administrative machi¬ 
nery so much as it affected the student-teachers and their interests 
directly. Student-teachers were allowed to play participatory role 
more in matters relating routine functioning of academic programmes 
and activities than in matters relating administrative policy and 
decision about academic matters. 
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Tlin paltcrn of partieipalicm liy stiideiils in llie nou-academic 
and cxli'n-aurriiniliii' uoUvilips aroa was similai’ t«t lliat in the acade¬ 
mic area, rartieipatiou by studciit-tcuchcrs was in general limited 
to items and acli^’itie.s wliicli did not interfere with major adminis¬ 
trative policy and deci.si()iis of the inslitulion including ita financial 
involvements and c'omniitments. Within the iion-aeadcmic area 
students were granted participation more in students’ union, physi¬ 
cal facilities, hostel and hou.se .sy.stem than in aspects like aid to 
students, building and equipment, planning and development of the 
institution and college finance. Most permissive area of partieipat- 
ion was the ‘students’ union’ and ‘college finance’ the least. Even 
in the more permissive areas, participation was confined to organis¬ 
ation and playing of aeiivities. Within the. extra curricular activi¬ 
ties area maximum participation was reportcid to be available in 
‘other activities’ which included college functions, educational tours 
and trips and picnics; and least in the area of ‘sports, games and 
athletics’: Students did not have much say in framing of the union 
constitution, union funds, distribution of hostel accommodation, 
room rent and rules of stay in the liosie.l; and management of finance 
and mode and quantum of expenditure in respect of extra curricu¬ 
lar activities. 

Training institutions in general did not allow tlieir students 
a measure, of share in administration of most of the items/activi¬ 
ties under the miscellaneous area. Though some institutions did 
make provision for student membership on eominittee for college 
afCairs (32.8%), college statutory bodies (7.1%) and involved them 
in admission of students (7.1%), participation in most institutions 
(73.8%) was limited mainly to helping the authorities in maintaining 
discipline and other such items and aspects which affected the out¬ 
ward show or glamour of the institution rather than those which 
affected the organisation of imstilution, its policies and programmes 
that in the last analysis would bring benefit to .students in terms 
of their educational and professional growth. 

Statutory provision for student participation obtained only in 
13.7% of the institutions. In most institutions (86,3%) student- 
teachers played participatory role irrespective of .such provision in 
the institution’s statutes, ele.. 
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Studont iiartioipation was obtained tbrough student representa¬ 
tion on various adiniiiisinitivp (ii%'ans oF ihe institution. The basis 
o£ sludiMil rcprospiitalion Imd bet*u sox, courses o£ study offered, 
house.s/assooiatinus uiid/or office bearers of students’ union. Stu¬ 
dent iTpro-sfiitaiion on varioas admini.strative organs varied from 
one adininislrativo area to another. There was a definite and posi¬ 
tive relationship between the amount of representation students had 
and the level/degree of participation they enjoyed greater the stu¬ 
dent repre.sentation more the level of participation at the advisory 
and decisive levels and also greater the frequency of holding meet¬ 
ings of bodies/coimnittecs on which students were represented. 
Studeiit-teaclu'rs found no representation and also no participation, 
at any level in Governing Body, Faculty Committee in 100.09?> of 
the in.stitutions and in academic bodies in 98.02% of the institutions. 
In 1.98% of the in-stitutions where students did find representation 
on academic bodies, it was less than those of teachers and participa¬ 
tion was penuitt(>d only at the lowest, i.c., consultative level. These 
administralive organs were out of bounds for students either because 
students were considered incapable of making any constructive 
contribution or because they dealt with matters which affected stu¬ 
dents’ iiitero.sts directly. But they were granted greater representa¬ 
tion and participation also at higher levels, i.e., advisory and decisive 
levels in students’ union, committee on extra curricular activities 
and hostel committees because students’ interests were at stalie more 
in decisions of these bodies. And these committees met more fre¬ 
quently than in the academic or any other committee on which 
student representation was less than the teachers. 

Most training institutions which permitted student representation 
on various administrative bodies did not just make an illusion of it 
but they tried to provide for real participatory situation by letting 
students have sufficient opportunities to participate in the affairs 
of the institution. 

Most training institutions which permitted student-represen¬ 
tation on various administrative bodies by providing sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities to students to participate in the affairs of the institution 
though seemed to provide for meaningful participant situation did 
not necessarily insure the principle of participation at equal level. 
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when in as many as 88.4% of the institution.s the head of the institu- 
tion or his lotielicr rciiiTSfiitativp always chaired the committee’s 
meetings and had greatest influence in moulding decisions of the 
committees. However, in the.se iimtitutions students got ample oppor¬ 
tunities to speak out their viewpoints on administrative matters and 
their opinions and viewpoints were generally well taken and the con¬ 
sideration waa given to them before final decisions were reached' 
And most respondents (81.4%) found students’ opinions to be eon^ 
structive and helpful in bringing the group to a deeision 

The authorities were able to carry through their viewpoints in 
committee meetings and demonstrate their influence on decisions of 
these committees because most student representatives did not active¬ 
ly participate in discussions either for fear of reprisal from their 
teachers or for the respect they had for them or because of the im- 
pression that their voice would not count too much. In 50.4% of 
the institutions the climate was not really conducive for partioipat- 
ion as the .students suspected the usefulness of freely expressing their 
•views on administrative matters. In the other 49.6% of the institu- 
tions though the climate seemed to he favourable, yet the students 
were reported to have confidence in their teachers, had respect for 
them and felt that interests were taken care of by the authorities. 

Another factor on which the manner and extent of participation 
by student-teachers despite student representation and frequent meet¬ 
ings of administrative bodies depended was the role played by 
teacher representative in these committees. Though in larger num¬ 
ber of institutions (66.6%) teachers played the guiding and advis¬ 
ing role in formulating decisions on policies and programmes of 
the institution and set for students an apprenticeship situation for 
training in administration, but in 43.4% of the institution they not 
only played the big brothers role but also played the bossing over 
role with the result that students seldom participated as partners 
and eo-workers in a team where each member was treated more as equal 
rather than as one who was always to take advice and the other al¬ 
ways to give advice. 

Institutional variation according to typo and administrative con¬ 
trol of the institution in the area and extent of participation was 
generally not observed. The ‘t’ ratios were in most cases not signir 
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fi.ca.nt and the hypothesis of dlfCeFontial effect of administrative con¬ 
trol and type of institution -was largely rejected. 

F. Views on Student Participation 

100.0% of the respondents (TEs and STs) opined in favour of 
student participation in the governance of teacher-training institu¬ 
tions. Most of these (88.1%) TEs and STs also wanted that in¬ 
stitutions should make provisions in their statutes, ordinances, etc., 
for student participation in their various decision-making bodies. 
However, a relatively smaller number (56.0%) desired that teachers 
should be treated at par with authorities as full members of all 
decision-making bodies. 

There was a great deal of agreement among the respondent 
groups in their views about the method of selection of student re¬ 
presentatives on administrative bodies. Most of the (81.4%) TEs 
and STs as a group opined that election by student themselves and 
not nomination by the authorities should be the method used for 
choosing student reprc.sentativcs. As ofBce bearers of the students’ 
union were generally elected persons, 58.1% of the respondents want¬ 
ed student representatives on administrative bodies to be chosen from 
amongst those who held office in the union. 

100.0% of tile TEs and STs were convinced of the educational 
and administrative advantages of student participation. But most 
of them pleaded for participation by student-teachers more for its 
educational rather than administrative value. They held the view 
that participation by student-teachers in the administration of the 
institution would raise the tone and educational standard of the in¬ 
stitution more than it would help to solve administrative problems. 

Although 100.0% of the respondents affirmed the productivei 
and beneficial effect of student participation practices yet they did 
not, in general, favour conceding to student-teachers a measure of 
share that was more than ‘Just enough’. 

There was little discrepancy between the amount of participat¬ 
ion students already had and the amount of participation that was 
desired for them. Most students were satisfied with participation 
students had in the academic, non-academic and extra curricular 
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activilius areas of udmixiistrati,,,, , 

atioii for them in the miscellaiiom. • ^ tlesired more particip. 

already. The respoiideuts rleKirnd*’ 

be made the least Ticnnlssive ‘‘•rea should 

Th. m aiid r:f- »f Ihc 

of tile academie and extra curri iteiii.s/aspeots within each 

with each other for purposes of T at Par 

be differentiated in the non.fto»^ “P>it-participation, but they should 
About 50.07o (49.67o) of iniscellancous areas, 

of students in decisions reiatiiu.-^«^’“'Pondents favoured association 
and 39 . 50/0 of them aastn-ted that budgetiut' for college 

in the appointment of their teaeli. should have effective say 

fieant when they were conceded examiners. This was signi- 

ttdministration. P‘i'*'t.icipation in these aspects of 

The views of respondents on th.. 1 ..,. 1 . .... 

for wore similar to those on tin. • participation aspired 

in the four areas of admini.stration P‘“’ti«jl>ation desired 

cipatioii by student-teaelu‘r.s at ditr ^ "* *’‘’*’1*'*"';^'*“^'' favoured parti- 
administration as also in cliirer different areas of 

area. They desired greatest amount 

extra curricular activities area f 11 *^*^>iJ‘^”l-Pttrtieipation in tlie 
laneous and academic in that ord.^ iiou-academie, miscel- 

pation was mostly desired at ih Partioi- 

and in the extra curricular art consultative level 

level. ^ at the highest, i.e., decisive 

(as it should be) rofo^ it is) and ‘ideal» 

mittees 011 administrative matter' '■’mu representatives on com- 
tirely satisfied with the role nUiv 

of the respondents wanted tllenf t *'-’*^‘‘^‘cr representatives. Most 

ing role. No respondent was willin ^ g'liding and advis- 

students’ decisions. However « u override 

ed 'veto’ power for the head (39.27o) of them favour- 

iicaa of the institution. 


B. C. Srivastava is Lcchii 
Education, Delhi. 
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An Investigation into Some Factors Affecting 
the Achievement of National Science Talent 
Search Scholars in University Courses^ 


Ved Ratna 

i 


The sample for the imestigation reported 
here comprised 120 NSTS awardees attending 
summer schools after having taken the B.8c. 
second year examinations of their respective uni¬ 
versities. The study reveals, among other things, 
that higher motivation and letter study halits are 
one characteristic of awardees from 'low status' 
schools. 


Under the National Science Talent Search Scheme (NSTS), 
scholarships are provided by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training for studies in the basic sciences, from B.Sc. 
first year through Ph.D. About 850 awardees are selected from 
among the secondary school leavers every year on the basis of a 
competitive examination at the end of higher secondary school 
stage. 


^The author expresses here his gratefulness to tlie NGERT for financial 
support for this study, and Cor permission tq submit it as his M.Ed. dis¬ 
sertation to the University of Delhi in 1972. He is also grateful to Dr. K. 
G. Rastogi, Lecturer, and Dr. R.N. Mehrotra, Reader, both of the Cen¬ 
tral Institute of Education, Delhi, for their guidance and advice in iliis 
study. 
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About half of the awarcfees who complete their B Sc do nnt i 
coiiUnue tlm scholaraliip further. Do they fail to get first division / 
wluoh IS needed to qualify for continuance of the scholarship fo^ 
M.Sc. ! Perhaps, majority of those who drop out do fail to get first 
division, though the exact statistics is not available due to noor 
response to questionnaire sent to them. Then, why do thev not 
prove upto the mark? The answer, again, is neither available nor 
easy. Motivated by these questions, an attempt is made in this study 
to hud out some related characteristics of the NSTS scholars. 


1. DnaiGN OB' thb Studt 

The following ohavaeteristics of the awardees were studied: 

1. Intelligence 

2. Education of parents 

3. Family income 

4. Creativity 

5. Interest in co-eurricular scientific activities 

6. Time devoted to studies 

7. Suitability of study habits for scholastic acliievement 

8. Achievement motive. 

The following scores of the awardees in the NSTS examination 
were also considered. 

9. Science Aptitude Test (objective type test). 

10. Aggregate of the essay paper, project report and interview 
(the subjective tests of the examination), 

11. Total marks in the examination. 

These scores were analysed to find out if (and how) the scholastic 
a,ttamments of the awardees are connected with their selection for 
the award of scholarship. 

It was felt that, though the NSTS scholars are a highly select- 
ed ^oup of students and thus may represent a narrow ability range, 
\^thiA*^thra^^* significant differences among the following groups 

(a) High achievers in the university examinations versus low 
acnieyers. 
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(b) ‘Progressing’* awardees versus “regressing”** awardees 
(*tliose who have improved their rank among their peers 
during llie university education; **those who have lost in 
their rank among their peers). 

(c) Awardees who come from ‘high status'* schools versus those 
who come from ‘low status’** schools (‘schools producing 
N.S.T.S. awardees in large numbers; **sohools producing 
fewer N.S.T.S. awardees). 

Thus, the objectives of the present study were to identify suit, 
able criteria to divide the awardees included in the study into above 
mentioned groups and then to study them for differences on the 
eleven variables mentioned earlier. 


II. The SampliE and Bata Coulbotion 

For practical considerations, the study was done while the 
awardees were studying in the summer schools organized under the 
NB.T.S. scheme. Thus, suitable teats, questionnaires and check-lists 
were administered in the four summer schools held during May/ 
June, 1971, viz., those held at 


1. Fatiala for students of Physios 

2, Delhi for students of Phyaica 

8. Burkee for studente of Ohemiatry 
4. Chandigarh for atudente of Botany/Zoology 


7 students 
62 students 
36 students 
27 students 


Total 121 students 


The sample included almost all the awardees in the northern 
part of the country who were selected for the award of scholarship 
in the year 1969, and had taken their B.Sc. II year examinations 
given by their respective universities in April/May, 1971. 


III. Development op Tools 
(A) Test of Creativiiy 

For assessment of creativity a test was constructed on the lines 
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of tlio one developed by "Wallacb and Wing* Tlie subjects ivere 
asked to give as many ideas as they could, iu response to the ques¬ 
tions asking 

1. uses of a given object, 

2. Similarities between two given objects, and 

3. experiment's and every-day lifts observations (observed or 

speculated) wliioh illustrate a given principle of science. 

There were four question items. Since it was intended to he a 

power test, a liberal time of 2^ houns was allowed. The subjeets 
were asked to write briefly, so that they could write many ideas. It 
was clarified that they should not he too brief to be intelligible; the 
examiner should be able to .see iu any response, existence of a clear 
idea which is not contrary to the basic principles of science. 

Bespoiises were scored for ideational fluency only. Thus, the 
number of non-repetitive and valid responses were counted for each 
subject. Detailed guidelines were franipd for the use of examiners 
to help them make more objective jurlgeminil as to whether a res¬ 
ponse is non-repetitive and valid. To reduce the subjective element 
in scoring, two examiners scored the responses. First judgements 
by them differed on about 15 per cent responses. The differences 
were discussed between tliem and agreed decisions arrived at, refin¬ 
ing the guidelines at the same time. Split-half reliability of the 
full length test, using Spearman's formula w'us estimated as .65. 

(B) InteUigence Test 

For assessment of general intelligence, “g”, the Culture Fair 
Intelligence Test (Seale-3) prepared by Il,B. Cattell and A.K.S. Oat- 
tell* was used. Btoh the torras of the test were administered, first the 
A-form and then, aft-er a relaxation period of 5 to 10 minutes, the 
B-form. Though the total score on both the forms would have con¬ 
stituted a more reliable measure of “g" due to greater number of 
items, only the scores of the B-form were considered. The A-form 

•Wallach, Michael A., and CUIl W. Wing Jr., The Talented Student, New 
York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 

‘Cattell R. B., and A.K.S. Cattell, Handbook For The Culture Fair In¬ 
telligence Test, Scale-S, Illinois: Institute of Personality and Ability Test¬ 
ing, 1959. 
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was treated as the practice teat. This was decided aa a result of 
the followiug analysis. 

It was discovered after the administration and scoring of the 
tests that, in every summer school, not only were the scores on the 
B-form slightly higher than those on the A-form, but also they had 
smaller dispersion. The pooled S.D. of the four means of the scores 
on the B-form (viz., for the Patiala, the Delhi, the Rurhee and 
the Chandigarh summer schools) was significantly RTnn.n<.v t.1iB.Ti that 
on the A-form. (t=3.48 for df 116 and P Z. .01). This suggested 
existence of some extra individual differences among the awardees 
while taking the A-form, which were “evened up” by the provees 
of taking the A-form. Perhaps some awardees had much lower level 
of ‘test sophistication”, (i.e., the adaptibility to situations present¬ 
ed by the test) than others and thus obtained larger gains by prac¬ 
tice on the A-form, 

Again, a group of 22 low scorers on the A-form was selected from 
the four summer schools and compared with the entire sample. It 
was found that this group had significantly larger difference in A- 
foi'm and B-form scores, and at the same time tended to belong to 
schools which produced fewer awardees. There was thus, a ten¬ 
dency of concentration of students with low level of “test sophisti¬ 
cation” in this group. 


(C) Questionnaire for Interest in Oo-curricular Soientifie AetwiUes, 
Time Devoited to Studies, Education of Parents and EamUy 
Income 

A questionnaire was prepared asking the subjects about their 
interest in co-curricular scientific activities, in order to assess mani¬ 
fested interest in them. Responses were quantised in numerical 
terms with a total maximum credit of 12 points. Split-half reli¬ 
ability of the tool was estimated as .63 for the full-length question¬ 
naire using Spearman’s formula 

An item in the same questionnaire asked the subjects to 'State 
the time they devoted in one week for studies at home/library. 
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The educational .status and economic status of iiaronts of the 
awurtlcc'H -were a-sscssed by a brief (iimstioimairc dcsiRiied on the basis 
of tile socio-economic seahf by Dr. Kuppuswaini and the socio-econo¬ 
mic scale evolved in the tSiK, Delhi. Tlie economic status score was 
calculated as per capita income in unit.s of Rs. 50 per month. 

Tlie educational status scores were estimated in numerical terms 
by assigning suitable .scores to the ediieational attainments the 
highest qualification) of their mothers and fathers as follows: ' 


Illiterate = 1 point 

Primary/Middle = 2 points 

Higii/Hr. Sec. = 3 points 

B.A./B.Sc./B.C'om. = 4 points 

M.A./M.Se./M.Com. = 5 points 

For comparability of eases in which only one parent is alive with 
those ill which botli are alive, the mean of the father’s and the 
mother’s educalluiial status scores wu.s taken in each case of the 
latter type. 


(D) Achievement Motive 

For assessment of achievement motive, the chcclc-list develop¬ 
ed by Dr. N.K. Dalta and Dr. K.O. Rustogi* was xised. It con¬ 
tains 30 items. Thus it has a maximum credit of 30 points and a 
minimum of zero point. 


(E) JSttidy Habits 

To estimate as to how far a subject possesses study habits con¬ 
ducive to scholastic acliievemcnl, a modified version of the inventory 
developed by Dr. K.G. Rastogi* was used. The original inventory 

‘The dieck-list was developed at Central Institute of Education, Delhi, 
but has not yet been published. 

"Rastogi, K.G. Study Habit Inventory for College Students, Report oE the 
Third Researdx Seminar of Ph. D. Students, Agra: Dayal Bagh, 1966. 
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had fl6 atoms vrilh three response categories (yes, V. no). For use 
in the present study, the inventory was discussed with a university 
teacher. Items which did not appear to relate, to situations exist¬ 
ing in B.Sc, classes, were either dropped or modified. Thus, the 
number of items was reduced to 55, Consequently, the original re¬ 
liability of the inventory of .79 is expected to have reduced to .75. 

The response categories of the inventory were also modified to 
(frequently, sometimes, never) in order to elicit more dependable 
responses. Marlts to responses were assigned as follows: 

+l=a response indicating a good habit 
0=a response indicating neither good nor bad (sometimes) 
—l=a response indicating a poor habit 
Thus the inventory had a maximum credit of +55 points and a 
minimum of — 55, 


IV. Formation op Gbotjpb 
(A) Groups of Studmts of High/Low Status Schools 

For making groups of awardees who belonged to ‘high status’ 
or to ‘low status’ schools one possibility was to rank the schools 
according to the number of awardees produced by them in the 
NSTS examination, 1969. But there was a question to be answer¬ 
ed. Did there exist a stable hierarchy of status within the top i% 
secondary schools of India which produced NSTS awardees in 3969, 
as may be expected to exist when complete spectrum of all the 
secondary schools in the country is considered? 

To answer this question, the number of awardees produced by 
various schools in the years 1969, 1970, and 1971 were tabulated. 
Then contingency coefidcienta for pairs of examinations were cal¬ 
culated by 6x6 contingency tables. The cpefficients were correct¬ 
ed for the table size by taking the ratio 0/(maximum C). For 
various pairs of examinations, the results ranged from ,51 to .67. 
This indicated fair stability of ‘status’ as measured by the number 
of NSTS awardees produced by a school in a single examination. 

For still greater reliability, the grouping was based on. the 
total number of awardees produced during 1969-71, Thus 35 
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awardees belonging to schools each of wliich produced 16 or 
awardees diiriug 1966-71 and 33 belonging fc, lliose each of which 

produced 2 or 1, wei-c respectively placed in llie ‘high status’ and the 
‘low status’ groups. 


(B) High/Low Achiever Groups 

For juaiing groups of high achievers and low achievers B So 
second year marks were asked in the questionnaire. Marks of a 
group of awardees, studying the same course in the same university 
were arranged in rank order. Then each such group of awardees 
an approximately equal number was taken from the lop and the 
bottom ranks, leaving a .sufficient gap in between. Thus 28 hich 
achievers and 29 low achievers were selected. 


(0) Progressing/Begressing Groups 

For making groups of 'progressing awardees’ and ‘regressing 
awardees a measure of one’s progress was defined as Progress 
Score-(% marks in the second year)—(% marks in Higher Second- 
ary). For the percentage marks in higher secondary examination, 
only those subjects of the curriculum were considered which deter¬ 
mined one’s division in the B.Se. examination. 

The awardees who had taken B.Sc. second year (Physics Hons.) 
Ka^nation of the University of Delhi, had taken three different 
higher secondary examinations. It was felt nece&sary to investigate 
whether the progress scores’ of these three sub-groups of awardees 
could bo considered in oim group and arranged in rank order for 
selecting the progrrasing’ and the regressing’ awardees, thus aasum- 
mg the three examinations a equivalent. 

To probe into the above question, the ‘progress scores’ of the 
three sub-groups were subjected to F-test, According to the above 
assumption the three means were expected to be equal because, 
whereas individual students may have progressed in studies at vary- 
mg speeds, the status of each sub-group (taken as a whole) relative 
0 0 er sub-groups could be assumed to have remained unchanged 
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during fli(* fwo yfurs of ofhiontion. Tlovifovpr. thft P-ratio boing signi- 
iiffliit at .O"* b'vj‘1. fLvmiiinplinn liiifl to bp rpji'cfpd. 

AfftT Ibis nnoIy^iMi. )}jp rormHtion of ‘progppssing’ and 'regres¬ 
sing' group*? WHH not pniwiblp in the other thrpp summer schools due 
to diversity of ponrsos among the students. For the Delhi Bummer 
school, a range of t •*» from the mean “progress score’* of a sub 
group wn.*? taken as “status-quo” within that sub-group, scores on 
the positive siele of lliia range being “progression’* and those on the 
negative of tliis range being **rpgrps«ion Thus, a progressing 
group (K^14) and a regressing (N=:15) were formed in the Delhi 
summer .seliool only. 


V. Analysis op Data 

In eaeh of the three types of grouping, the high and the low 
groups wert* eompared for their performance in the eleven variables 
under sfudy. The table on the next page presents a gist of these 
comparative stutlies, A poaitive sign with the value of critical 
ratio(t) irulieates a higher mean score of the 'high status* group or 
the 'high achiever’ group or the ‘progressing* group, respectively 
in the three groupings. The number of students in the high and 
the low groups involved in the calculation of a particular ‘t’ may 
be one or two less than that mentioned in the concerned column 
heading beeauae one or two students may not have answered the 
questions in respect of the concerned variable. 

VI. Finoingib 

1. It appears from the various analyses that family income 
(S, No. 6 in the table) is the most prominent factor in favour of the 
so-called better atudents, whether ehosen hy the criterion of high 
achievement on the university examination, or of improving their 
rank among their peers dui^ng the education, or of belonging to ‘high 
status’ seJiools. 

2. Higher achievement motivation (S, No. 11) better study habits 
(R. No. 10) and more devotion to studies (S. No. 9, putting in more 
time for .studies) seem to be the characteristics of awardees from 
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'low status’ aohools. 

3. TlmuKli it is not a statistically significant finding, but there 
is indication that lower creativity (S. No. 7) and less interest in 
co-curricular aeicntiflc* activities (S, No. 8) are the oharaoteristios 
of those among the NSTS awardees who show better scholastic 
attainment in univci'sity examinations. Similarly, lower creativity 
seems to be tin* characteristic of those who belong to ‘high status' 
schools. It can only be guessed, at present, as to whether one’s 
creativity does not help in one’s studies at the university and in 
one’s selection in tJte NSTS examination. 

4. Among the testa of NSTS examination, a high score in the 
science aptitude teal (S. No. 2) is the important characteristic of 
those awardeea who come from ‘high status’ schools. 

5. Analysis of high and low achievers in the present study sug¬ 
gests that a candidate's .scholastic ability, as defined by scholastic 
attainment in the university examinations, may be a significant 
factor in his/her competing successfully in the NSTS examination 
(vide S. Nos. 1, 2 and 3). 

6. Higher score in science aptitude test (S. No. 2) is the charac¬ 
teristic of the ‘regressing’ group. Probably there exists a substan¬ 
tial group among the NSTS awardees who have over-achieved in 
the higher secondary examination, as well as in the science aptitude 
test which enabled to obtain the scholarship. But, later on, they 
could not maintain that rank among their peers, which they had 
secured at the higher secondary examination. 


SeoOTidary Findings 

As discussed earlier, some other analyses also were made during 
the course of developing of tools and making the groups. These 
analyses lead to the following findings. They are not connected 
directly with the main objectives of the study, 

7. Different NSTS awardera seem to possess very different levels 
of ‘test sophistication’, i.e., adaptability to situations presented by a 
new test, such as the intelligence test. This is perhaps due to their 
varied educational backgrounds. 
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8. Bvfiii within the narrow ranpcp of top (pinlity roIiooIr of India 
wliich iiavi* been produfiiiK NRTf? awunloos in the past, there are 
finffieiently stable individual differenees amoiip the schools. Some 
schools consisiently turn out more scholarship holders than others. 
Though the siae of the schools is also a factor here, the author knows 
from hia personal knowledge of .schools in Delhi that the school size 
is only the less important factor and the nuinber of scholarship holders 
fi’oin a so called 'good schoor may be very mueh out of proportion 
of its size. It can only be gueased as to how enormously wide may 
be the spectrum of educational .standard.^ of the .schools, if all the 
school's of the country are considered. 

9. Significant differences seem to exi.st among the standards of 
different examinations at the end of the liigher secondary stage of 
education. 


VII. Suggestions for Purtiieb Research and Implications 

1. With reference to the finding (1) above, it is an issue for 
further research as to whether money helps one in one's studies and 
thus to gradually improve one’s rank among one’s peers, or perhaps 
the money of the family as well as better scholarship of children are 
both the outcomes of .some deeper family attitudes, traditions, etc. If 
the former is the case, then in what respects does money help signi¬ 
ficantly in one’s studie.s? If the latter is the case, then what are 
those family factors? Some clinical research on noteworthy ‘regress¬ 
ing’ and ‘progressing’ students may also be helpful in investigating 
this problem. 

2. With reference to finding (3) above, it i.s an issue for further 
research as to what is the role of creativity in the education of the 
awardees in the universities and in the selection examination under 
the NSTS scheme. What modification,s ean, be done in University 
programmes so that one’s creativity and one’s edunational experience 
at the university are a help to each other? What modifications ean 
be made in the process of selection of the awardees in order that can- 
didates with creative ability and scientific aptitude are selected with 
greater validity? Such research could he useful for modifying the 
nurturing programmes and activities in the .summer schools for the 
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NSTR iiwfirdccs loo. 

3. Will. (r, tho finding (5) above, it is a matter for 

rest-areli to find out how far scholastic ability, as defined by achieve- 
ment m various seipiice subjects in the curricular examinations, is 
related to and is a factor in the NSTS examination. How could apti¬ 
tude for .science, which in terms of the aims of the NSTS scheme per¬ 
haps means 'potentiality to create scientific ideas and inventions in 
later life’, be differentiated from present loiowledge? 

4. With reference to the finding (7) above it is a matter for re¬ 
search os to how far the students with various educational backgrounds 
vary in their ‘test sophistication*. Further, it implies that in any 
future progi-amme of using such tests with the awardees (or the 
oandidate.s for an examination), it may be important to attempt to 
‘even up’ such differences by an initial practice period. 

5. The finding (8) above implies that for most schools, even the 
theoretical probability of ever turning out a scholarship-holder may 
be zero. ^ On the other hand, to assume that the entire talent of the 
country is located in a small fraction of the secondary schools, does 
not seem to be valid. Thus it is an issue for research to find out the 
means (psychometric devices as well as procedural devices) by which 
reasonable opportunity can be given to the talents hurried in the 
culturally deprived sections and areas of the country. 


Yed Ratna is Reader, Department of Education in Sdenee and 
Maikemaiies, NGERT, New Delhi. 
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Verification of the Psychological Theory of 
Composite Score to be Used as a Measure 
of Criterion Variable 


Avnav Singh Dhaliwal 
Ourmel Singh 


Thi<t study was undertaken to verify whether 
an empirically discovered imperfect coefficient of 
correlation hchoecn the marks of two suhjeots in 
the school curriculum is significantly less than 
the degree of perfect correlation. The authors 
find that the marks pertaining to different suh- 
jeets of the curriculum arc not perfectly correlat- 
ed. 


Quito a few foreign studies (Qebhart and Hoyt, 1958; Erug, 
1959) and almost all the studies in India, to quote just a few of the 
recent ones (Bhatnagar, 19698, 1969b; Rao, 1963; Sharma, 1967; 
Sharma and Garg, 1971; Sinha, 1966, 1970) have based measure of 
criterion variable on a composite score comprising marks in different 
subjects of study. It is doubtful whether examination marks pertain¬ 
ing to different subjects can be put lo a composite .score. Psychologi¬ 
cally speaking, if similar rather identical mental functions, are in¬ 
volved in dealing with the abstracted contents related to different 
subjects of eurrioulum, the marks representing performance in differ¬ 
ent subjects may be pooled together. But, on the other hand, if 
performance in different subjects of study depends upon the funotion- 
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ing of clifferont mental processes, then there is no justification in 
pooling llic'in to yield a uompositc score as measure of academic 
achievement, Bee.limau (19G4), criticizing the studies of Gebhart 
and Iloyt (1958) and of Krug (1959), recommends that marks (or 
grades) in different subjects should be Icept separate in educational 
and psychologieal researches. Not only that the marks in different 
subjects are not, psychologically speaking, poolable but statistically 
also they need some sort of adjustment before they are pooled to¬ 
gether. Otherwise the composite score carries a distorted picture of 
one’s academic performance. It is the hunch implied in these psy¬ 
chological and statistical observations which has been verified in the 
present study. 


Purpose of the Present Study 

Since most of the researches (some of which have been referred 
to above) omployod a composite score baaed on marks in different 
school subjects as measure of criterion variables, it has been hypothe- 
sized in the present study that perfect relationship is operating in 
the marks pertaining to different subjects of the curriculum and the 
difference between the degrees of perfect and the empirically discover¬ 
ed imperfect correlation is not significant. The first purpose of the 
present study is to verify whether empirically discovered imperfect 
coefBcieiit of correlation between the marks of two subjects of school 
ourrieuluiu is significantly less than the degree of perfect correlation. 

Keeping the fact in view that in the studies referred to above, 
from which the present investigation seeks inspiration, examination 
marks pertaining to different subjects of curriculum were added 
together without making any kind of statistical adjustments, it h^ 
been postulated in the present study that variances operating m the 
marks pertaining to different subjects are not significantly different. 


Method and Procedure 


Keeping the purposes of the present study in view, examination 
marks given by the class teachers on the basis of essay type examina¬ 
tions in English, Maths, Social Studies and Punjabi, taught as com- 
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pulsory subjects at the high school level, were eollpctod on a samolp 
of 38 students. ^ ® 


Statistical Analysis of the Data 

% 

Six [i.e., correlations were worked out by correlating 


marlts obtained by 88 students in English, Maths, Social Studies and 
Punjabi, taking two variables at a time. Then t-tests of significance 
were applied to verify whether those empirically discovered six r’a 
were significantly less than the measure of perfect relationship. The 
results of t-tost are represented in Table 1. 


Since the enipirically discovered r’s baaed on a small sample 
compnsmg 38 individuals arc very unstable, it was thought desirable 
to raise the values of these r's upto the maximum pos.sible limits on 
the positive side. For this purpose standard errors of r’s were com- 

formula* suggested by Garrett 
(1965, p. 198). Then maximally possible degrees of correlation were 
worked out by multiplying relevant standard error of ‘r’ with 2.68 
and then adding the thus calculated value to the empirically dis¬ 
covered value of ‘r’. In this way six empirically discovered values of 
r were raised to the maximum possible limits on the positive side. 
Then t-tests of significance were applied to verify whether these 
empirically maximum possible degrees of correlation were .significantly 
less than the measure of perfect relationship. The re.sults of these 
t-tests of significance arc represented in Table 2. 

■ whether identical variances were operating 

in t^ distributions of the marks pertaining to English, Maths, Social 
studies ^d Punjabi, standard dcviation.s were computed. Then ‘t’ 
test of signific^ce was applied to adjudge if these standard devia- 
tions differed significantly from one another. The results of the six 
t tests are presented in Table 3. 


number of subjects of curriculum iiiduded in die study 

V n where r stands for empirically discovered correlation and 
N refers to the size of the sample, 
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TABLE 2 
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Social Studies t». Punjabi .4S .124 .SO 1.10 LOO 2.99 LS9 S.21* 



VERlB'ICA.'riON OF THE PSYOHOLOfllOAlj THEOET 
OF OOMFOBIXE 600KE 


TABLE! 8 

DjJJannoea Mnoiig S.D, 'a of the Marks in Different Subjeots of 
Ourrioulwn 


N=38 


Subject 

S. D. 

Ooinpariaon 
bebume. 8. D'a 

t* 

Signifiaance 

ISiigliah 

13.6 

Biigliah oa. Matbe- 

2.13 

Signifioant at 



matics 


0.6 level 

Mathematios 

18,2 

Pinglish. va. Sooi- 

0.84 

Not significant 



al Studies 



Social Studios 

11.0 

Snglish.vj. Ponja' 

2.66 

Significant at 



bi 


0.02 level 

Panjabi 

g.e 

MabhomatioB va. 

2.74 

Significant at 0.01 



Sooial Studies 


level 



Mathematios va. 

4.12 

Highly signifi- 



Panjabi 


cant 



Sooial Studios va. 

1.64 

Not signifioant 



Panjabi 




*ln oom])uUngt values, the Doi'rsBponding coo ffloientB of ooTielatioiihavo been 
takan from Table 1. 


Inicrpretation of the BesuUs 

Tile results presented in Table 1 clearly demonstrate that all the 
six values of intercorrolations among the marks pertaining to four 
subjeots of curriculum are signifioant and positive. The results of 
‘t’ test confirm that all the six coefficients of correlation are signi¬ 
ficantly less than 1,00, the index of perfect correlation. Not only 
this that the empirically discovered coefficients of correlation are less 
than perfect hut when these six values are taken to the maximum 
possible extent one by one by giving full consideration to their res¬ 
pective standard errors. These six coefficients of correlation still re¬ 
main significantly less than 1,00, the index of perfect correlation. 

Keeping the results presented in Table 1 and Table 2 in view, it 
may be asserted that perfect relationship is not operating in the 
marks pertaining to different subjects of curriculum. Our first hypo¬ 
thesis, according to which it was postulated that perfect relationship 
operates in the marks pertaining to different subjeots of curriculum, 
stands rejected. 
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l'’rom the perusal oi the results given in Table 3 it is clear that 
out of six results of ‘t* tests four are sigiiifieniit. Converting these 
results into porceutages, it may be said with 6(5.6% confidence that 
the standard deviations of the distribiitious of the marks pertaining to 
different subjects of cui-rieulum arc significantly different from one 
another. In tliis respect it was hypothesized that variances operating 
in the measures of various subjects of eurriouluni are not significantly 
different. There is (56.6% evidence against this hypothesis. There¬ 
fore the hypothesis of no difference among S.D.’s also has not been 
established. Hence the marks pertaining to different subjects are 
not additive without making certain statistical adjustments. 

Discussion 

So far as (he degree of rolationsliip belweon tin? marks of two 
subjects of curriculum is concerned, the results of the present study 
are in consoutmoo with those reported by Vernon (3965, p, 335). 
The results coiuprisiug 13 iutercorrel aliens reported by him range 
from 0.274 lo 0.505 only. The degrees of correlation empirically 
discovered in this study range from ,34 to .63. It may be concluded 
that all the abilities with which teachers are eoucernod are, to a 
greater or lesser extent, positively correlated but they are not per¬ 
fectly associated with one anolher. Not only that empirically dis¬ 
covered coefficients of correlation are significantly less than perfect 
but the empirically maximum possible limits of these r’s are also signi¬ 
ficantly less than the index of perfect correlation. The phenomenon, 
of imperfect relationship discovered in the study empirically chal¬ 
lenges the theory on the basis of which it is assumed that examination 
marks pertaining to different subjects of school curriculum are addi¬ 
tive. Moreover, the theory of regression claims that whenever the 
degree of correlation between two measures is less than perfect, the 
individuals who fall well above average on one measure tend to be 
less superior on tlie other and those who fall below the average on the 
first measure tend to be less inferior on the second (0/. Thorndike, 
1963, Walker ahd Isjv, 1958). When tlie measures of two variables 
which are not perfectly related are put to a composite score, the 
variance represented by the composite score is significantly different 
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from tlie variances operating separately in the measures of the two 
variables, sheerly because of the tendency of regression operating in 
Lhe measures of imperfeetly correlated variables. 

The studies (QebharL and Hoyt, 1D58; Krug, 1959; Bhatnagar, 
1969 b, 1969b; Bao, 1963; Sharma, 1967; Sharma & Garg, 1971; Sinha, 
1966, 1970) designed to explain, the variance operating in the mea¬ 
sures of academic achievement will fail to put up any rationale on 
the basis of which examination marks pertaining to different subjects 
were put to a composite score without accounting for the tendency of 
regression, 

Moreover, when the standard deviations of the measures to be 
put to a composite score are significantly different (aa has been dis¬ 
covered in case of four eomparisona given in Table 3), the measures 
put to a total carry different weights. It contradicts the pedagogic 
theory which claims that examination marks in compulsory atibjects 
ai'e of equal importance. In addition to this, Qurm^ (1973) dis¬ 
covered that the results based on the composite score worked out 
with the help of statistically sound techniques are significantly differ¬ 
ent from those based on the composite score computed by simply 
adding the marks pertaining to various subjects of ourriculBim. 

Here also the studies under r^erence will fail to explain as to 
why marks pertaining to different subjects of curriculum were not 
pooled with the help of statistically sound techniques. 

Gomlusion * ! 

The marks pertaining to different subjects of curriculum are 
not perfectly correlated. Therefore, it may safely be concluded that 
they are not representing perfectly identical mental functions. Most 
often variances of examination marks in different subjects of ourri- 
eulum are not equal and when they are totalled together different 
measures carry different weights into the composite score. 

Suggestion 

Beohman (1964) seems to be right in suggesting that marks in 
different subjects of currioulhm diould be kept separate in the in- 
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vestigations asijiring to determine the factors of academic aohieve- 
muut. If after all tliey are to be totalled together, statistically sound 
methods must be employed. 
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Application of Phatak Draw-a-Man Scale to 
Age-groups Below 6 and Above lo Years 


Pramila Phatak 


The author reviews the relevant olservations 
reported ly three M.8o. students who studied the 
application of the Phatak Draw-a-Man Test 
(1966) to the age-groups 2^-6 years ■ and 10-16 
years. 


Phatak Draw-a-maai Seale for Indian children was published in 
1966. After about ten years, Draw-a-man Test for Indian children 
was published which gives variety of norms based upon large samples 
of children from urban and rural areas in Gujarat along with 
standardisation results and instructions for using the scale. The 
norms presented relate to age>groups of 6 to 10 years (Phatalc 1966). 
During the last few years interest in the scale has been increasingly 
indicated through the research articles published in Indian journals 
and personal communications. Majority of those who communicated 
were^ students working on the scale or using it as a supplementary 
tool in the research requirement for some degree. Such studies^are 
usually not followed after the degree is earned but the communications 
have helped the author to develop continued interest in tho scale. 

The published scale (Phatak 1966) is originated from Good- 
enough Draw-a-man Test (Goodenough 1926). In her scale Good- 
enough had divided tho human figure drawings into two categories. 
Class A drawings were drawn at preliminary stage and could not be re¬ 
cognised as of human figure. Class B drawings were drawings which 
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could 1)6 rncognisocl as of human figiirp at least in some part and 
hence could be scored. Ooodenough scale of fiEty.on(> points could 
be applied to only Claas B drawings. The staudfirdisalion sample 
ranged from 4 to 12 years of age; the tentative norms relate to ace 
groups of 3 to 13 years. Harris revised Goodenough Draw-a-man 
Test with one of the objectives of extending it into adolescent years. 
He extended the scoring points to 100 by modifying some of the ori¬ 
ginal fifty-one points and adding to them some new ones. Out of 
these 100 scoring points he retained 73 which satisfled his predeter¬ 
mined selection criteria. He also added a parallel scoring scale for 
Draw-a-woman Teat. Harris presented variety of norma for age 
groups 3 to 16 years; the samples used for standardisation confine to 
age groups of 6 to 15 years. 

In India those who used Goodenough Draw-a-maii Test before 
Phatak scale was pubU-shed had iLsed it on wider range of age than 
that covered by Phatak scale, that is, 6 to 10 years (Meiizcl 1935- 
Shrimah 1944). The use of human figure drawings as a part of 
wder study of children had also covered a wider range of 3 to 15 years 
(Sen; Joseph 1953). The Phatak scale was evolved as a part of Lrfc 
submitted for the Ph.D. degree. The selection of the lower age limit 
for studying Goodenough Scale was a matter of practical convenience 

ea^ of data collection. The upper age limit was determined in 
the light of the observations about evolution in the drawings of the 

ST in the field. (Chamberlain 1900, 

sully 1912) . The present-day studies confidently indicate that human 
figure drawing is a convenient and revealing tool for child study and 
a standardised procedure of assessing the figure for judging the in¬ 
tellectual maturity is possible for a wider age range than that covered 
by the pubbahed Phatak Seale. An exploratory study of applying 
^e scale to age groups under 6 and above 10 wns undertaken with 
toe help of three M.So. students who showed interest in working on 
Draw-a-man Test as a part of their research fulfilment for the degree.* 
e present article is based upon the work done by the three students. 
Lower Age Lvmt of fhe Scale 

The application of the scale is possible only if the human figure 
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drawinp; of Uio chitrl has at least some I'ecopfnisable iuilications oE 
(lie body paids, may be even in a very eruilo form. Hence, the lower 
aRc limit of the amilicability of the scale be loea.tcd by using tbe 
criterion of appearance of some scorable features in children’s draw¬ 
ings, Table 1 gives the combined observations reported by James 
(19G7) and Sase (1969) on this issue. 


TABLH 1 

Fre^asnoy mid Percantagt c^f Soarahla Drawings by Ohtldren qf Ags- 
groupa S Years 8 Months to 6 Years 5 Months 


Ago range in yrs. db mlhs. 

Mid-age 

N 

T 

% 

2y. 0 m, to 3 y. 6m. 

!) y. 6. m. bo 4 y, 6tn. 

3 yra. 

178 

28 

16.7 

4 yra. 

613 

311 

00.6 

4 y, e.m to 6 y. 6m. 

6 yra. 


544 

02.1 

6 y. 6. m. to 6 y. 6m. 

6 yra. 

266 

266 

100.0 


Tabic 1 clearly indicates that the scorable figures start appear¬ 
ing at tlie age of three years in the drawings of cliildreai under study. 
James and Sase both have accepted 4 years as the lower age limit 
for confident application of the scale as both of them have indepen¬ 
dently observed more than 60% scorable drawings in their groups 
of 4 years to 4 years 5 months. 

ZZpper Age Limit of the Scale 

The upper age limit of the applicability of the scale has to be 
decided on different criteria than the one used for locating the lower 
age limit. The rising trend of the mean scores as the age increases 
might be considered as one criterion. The age at which the trend 
gets stabilised or reversed perceptably may be noted as the upper 
age limit of the scale. Another criterion which might be thought 
of is the scoring limit of the scale. The age at which the mean plus 
1 standard deviation reaches the maximum possible score, i.e., 61, 
might indicate the age limit because of the limitations of the scoring 
system. 
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•Sbarma (1F)70) Ims stndir'fl two intlcpoiuli'nt samples of age- 
RToups 10 to Ifi years, one. for exploratory sttirly atul thn oilier for 
ealcAilating norms. The mean scores willi their S.r).H and the ‘t’ 
values of differences in the meana of the successive age-groups in 
both the sampl(?.s arc reproduced in Table 2. 

TABLE ft 

A/mm, S, D, and 'I' Vahumfor thn niffonncen in A/mm Srorcs qC Suocetaim 
Agt-ffronpt oj KxpUtrnloT!/ (A/i) ami Konmitivn (A/j) Hinnplen 


Agt 
in Yra. 


Afi 

S.D.t ‘fi 

N, 

M, 

S.D.a 

£ 2 

10 

BO 

34.1 

7.08 

99 

29.42 

6.0 


11 

113 

36.03 

0.0 1.0 

174 

32.6 

0.90 

4.03* 




0.06 




2.13 

12 

113 

36.47 

0.36 

206 

33.06 

7.32 





2.1* 




1.6* 

13 

107 

37.87 

0.80 

200 

34.80 

7.30 





4.6* 




3.0* 

14 

110 

41,6 

0.80 

283 

30.78 

7.88 





0.67 




1.8 

16 

81 

40.98 

0.29 

240 

38.12 

8.23 





0.00 




0.89 

10 

41 

39.0 

7.00 

127 

38.46 

7.84 



*9igiiinoant at ,06 or .01 level, 


In both the groups the rising trend is clearly observed upto 
the age of 14 years. The differences in the mean scores of the succes¬ 
sive age-groups are statistically significant, at least in one of the two 
pains of the ages in the two samples. The differences in the mean, 
scores of age-groups beyond 14 are small and do not confine to the 
rising trend with the increasing age, especially in the smaller group. 
Sharma, therefore, has considered 15 years as the upper limit for 
the application of the scale under study. However, the other criter¬ 
ion suggested here does not limit the scale to the age of 15 years. The 
highest observed moan plus its one standard deviation make 48.3 
which arc short by 12.7 .to reach 61. 

TaUdiiy of the Scale by External Criteria 

AH the three investigators (James 1967, Sase 1969, Shanna 
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1970) Imve studied the validity of the seale when applied to the age- 
groups of tlunr respeetive studios. Each oue of them has selected 
e ex ,ernal criteria suil-ed to the age groups tliey studied. Table 
3 gives the details about the noted validity scores for the various 
groups against different criteria. 


TABLE 8 

Vnhditu Soontn oj tha 8mle from tlio Three Studies 
Invealigaior N Age in Yrs. d> mlhs. OHUrion Test 


James 

II 

IP 

Saso 

Sharma 


n 


Jams 

IP 

II 


o 4 y. 1 nx. to 4 y. 6m. Ijsitep International 


9 4 y. 0m. to 6y. 6m. 
9 6 y. 6m. to Oy. 6m. 

80 4 yts. to 0vfs. 

80 •• 


06 10 yra. to 13 yrs. 


110 14 yrs. to 16 yrs. 


Performanoe Scale 

•• It 

•I ft 

Gloodenough Scale 
Goodenougli-SarriB 
Brawing Test 

G. B. Shah’s Non.>ver- 
bal Group Test of 
Intelligence 
Lele’s Verbal Group 
Test of Intelligence 


.024 

.42 

.73 

.80 


.00 


.46 


.23 


6 

9 

9 


4 

4 

6 


y. 

y- 

y- 


1 m. to 4y. 6m. 
Om. to 8y. 6m. 
Om. to 6 y. 6m. 


Teaohers Batings 
» » 

II II 


.32 

.43 

.63 


PhataJi (1966) in her report has given ten eoefloients of corre¬ 
lation with five different standardised tests. Her samples vary 
from 12 to 133 children ranging from 5 to 10 years of age. Those 
mclude 3 samples of children from the U.S.A. The coefficients rang- 
ed from .30 to .61, the mode being .50. She has also quoted seven 
coeffidents of correlation with teachers’ ratings from different studies. 
The samples ranged from 13 to 254 children of age groups 5 to 9 
yeara. The ooeffleients range from .13 to .69. The observed co- 
efficients of the scale applied to age-groups below 6 and above 10 
compare well with Phatak’s observations (1966), and hence sup¬ 
port confident ext^sion of the scale to age-groups 4 to 14 years. 

Reliability of the Seale 


Test-retest reliability is reported by James (1967) by using a 
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fiamplft of 158 children. She collected the repented performance 
after an inlmwal of 14 to lf» days. Tlie ehilrln-ii milled from 3 
yttars (i iiiunth.s 1o (5 years 5 niniith.s. Tlie eoeflficieiil, of correlation 
between the two drnwiuRS was noted to be .R4. Rliarmii (1070) did 
a similar .study by usiiiR a sample of 150 boys and rIiIs ranging from 
10 to 10 years of age. She collected the sce.imd performance of the 
e-liildren after an interval of 2.5 months. The reliability coeffleient 
of correlation botween the scores on the two clniwing.s was noted to 
he .74, I’hatak (lfl66) has quoted 14 eoeffleients of correlation bet¬ 
ween to.Ht-reteat performance of children ranging from 6 years to 9 
years of age. The various samples ranged from 12 to 100 children. 
The interval for retest varied from 9 days to 3 moutlis. The 14 co- 
efflcienla of eorrelation ranged from .57 ttt .95. The tesl-retest re> 
suits with samples below (i and above 10 yeai*.s of age are aeceptable 
in the light of the observatinas reported by I’hatak (1906). 

OhjeoUvity of ihe Scoring System 

Tlie inter-score agreement noted by James (1967), Rase (1969) 
and Sliartiiu (1970) are given in Table 4. Rasi* (l!)(i9) has report¬ 
ed a similar study for Goodonougli scoring and Ooodenongh-Harris 
revision of Draw-a-man Test, These results are also included in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

Inlcr-neorer Correlalion Corifficienifi 


InvMli. 

gator 

SmU 

Agi in yrt. 

N 

Other acorer 

‘r‘ 

iTainoB 

Fhatak 

4 yra. to 0 yrs. 

11 II 

100 

Sohool teaoher 

.86 

II 

11 

100 

Roeoaroh AHHt." 

.08 

Saaa 

II 

■ 1 9» 

80 

Ragaaroh Asat.^ 

.03 

tihurma 

II 

10 yra. to 10 yra. 

144 

Roaearoh AB«t.* 

.84 

Sasa 

11 

Good enoogli i yra. to 6 yrs. 

Giod enough— 

Harcit) 

SO 

Beaearoh Aasb.* 

.03 

.03 


HuviMion 

4 yra. to 6 yra. 

80 

RfHoaroli Asat.* 

.02 


^Experianood with tha soala. 
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™ Standardisation groups (Phatak 
in^ range from ^ 4 to .959. It is obvious that aU resuL L Table 
4 jndieatc aeoeiitable objectivity of the Phatak scale when applied 
to lower and upper age-groups than 6 and 10 years respectively. 


Item Analysis 

James (1967) has studied the validity of scoring items by group¬ 
ing them into 14 areas in the same manner as in Phatajc (1966). 
She applied the test of increase in the percentage scored as the age 
increases. Out of 14 groups she observed the expected trend in 13 
groups for both boys and girls. Li the remaining group which was 
indication of environment or action’ there w?s a perceptable drop 
in the scored percentage in the oldest group of boys. 

Sharma (1970) did a similar study of the sa-me major scoring 
points for the age-groups of 10 to 16 years. She did not find the 
continuous rise or fall in the scored percentages as the age changed 
for any of the item category except one. The fluctuating percent¬ 
age scored for items accompanied by continuous increase in the Tti iea n 
scores at successive ages need further critical explorations. 


Comments and Conclusions 

The three studies confidently support the application of Phatak 
scale to cover the age range of 4 to 14 years. The next step would 
be to calculate continuous norms for the total age-group of 4 to 14 
years. This could not be done even tentatively because of the dif¬ 
ferences in the age classifications used by different investigators. 
Moreover, such an attempt seems to be futile as the studies have been 
done by fragments over a period of approximately 16 years fl955 
to 1970). ^ 

The three studies reviewed here also pose some issues for ex¬ 
ploration. Two investigators (James 1967, Base 1969) have accept¬ 
ed 4 years as the lower age limit of the scale for their tentative norms. 
It is customary to calculate norma on groups of confident application 
and to extrapolate them for lower and upper age-groups 
(Goodenough, 1926, Harris, 1963, Phatalt, 1966). However, both 
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SI 1 ; 3 y'‘ftrs. TTnrtor the eirruitiatances in 

s^l of extrapolating the ealeulat^l norma to nge-gronpa Cnger' 

drawing from the younger groupa of pre-prinmry aehools and tiia 
p«,b.l.^ of aifferentiatine thoir acorablo .Irawit,® tTZ lCt^ 
y of oW„ group bo oaptorod. Buol, an taigbUn'o I Jorta 
anoo of youagor obildren might be helptol in dotermining^be nee 
rf ao Male for the fuU range of pre-aehool age, at least in the nrhan 

M regarda the upper ago limit the ohservationa of Sliarma f 1970^ 
be croas-validated. The application of the acale upto S ' a^o 

^rSTI agt'r'''’™' 1? 

trend fa obaorvrf ^”*'1. “““‘“il 

heh fa rtP'oralion whioh might 

help m Ming flie upper age limit of the «™ie. As already noted 

th^sl.” “T”™ “r "'bPr f»r fnr- 

ttcr eeormg by some gtonp. tlntil now it has not been eiplored 

S'b? .“i drawing neoring OX fa ponaililn and if it fa 

dehberately drawn what fa the possibilily of anel, a ligure drawn m 
n exprMBion of advanced concept of a human figure. In revising 
the Qoodenough aeale to extend it into adolescent years Harris ha^ 
^dod acme n^ points trialed to oognitiy. ability How tar tbm ' 
adJetenW towards making the scale suited to 

dl ed a possibility cannot be 

of the present scale, for age-groups beyond 14 years. If the 

ktereZ^V would be also 

age ^^■awings differ from those of lower 

ago^range^^ undertaking to develop norms for larger 

ing ofaerTi"' ‘''p 
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.AtttilOATlOlJ OS' 
PHATAK DBA.W-A-MAN SCAUB 


1. Tile cistonsioii of the Phaialc Seale of Draw-a-Man Test to 
age-groups 4 to « years and 10 to 14 years is supported by 
acceptable validity, reliability and objectivity of the scale. 

2. Fresh iiornis on full range of 4 to 14 years be calculated on 
appropriate samples rather than doing some patch work of 
different studies. 

3. Exploratory studies be planned with samples of age-groups 
of 2 years G months to 3 years 5 months, so as to cover the total 
range of pre-primary school age on Draw-a-Man Test. 

4. Exploratory studies be also planned with drawings by chil¬ 
dren or adolescents beyond 14 years of age. 
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Study of Raven's Standard Progressive 
Matrices Test (1956) 


8. Narapana Rao 


The auihor hriefly reviews the work done hy 
him for about 15 years with Ravcn*s Standard 
Progrmiuc Matrices (RSPM) Test at the De- 
partment of Psychology, Sri Venkateswara Uni- 
varsity, Tirupaii, and also reports some of his 
findings. 


M the Department of Psycholog:y, Sri Venkateswara University 
Tirupati, by the author with the Raven’s Standard Progressi^^ 

Ma noes (RSPM) Test is given here and some of the findings are 
also reported. ® 

commend it for 

ZfV Z ^ to administer, 

and the instructions are simple. It does not necessitate any elabor! 

ate arrangements to be made, for its administration. It is a non. 
verbal test and can be used with subjects (Ss) of all language and 
for ail ^Jgetwns test of comparable nature suitable 

! LT V the RPM test is often found to be 

a good working alternative. Raven describes it os a non-verbal test 
nsefu for measuring intelligence of Ss above 6 years of age It is 
to b. a good toal of „ 0 t only by ito antbor, bT. Jby 

1 (m Buros, 1969), and Bortner (in Buros, 1959, 1966) have 
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Study op bayen^s 
STANUABD PROGRESSIVE MATRICES TEST (1956) 


geiinrally coininciidcd it as a promising instrument in assessing mental 
ability. 


I 

During the period 1958-1962. Raven’s Standard Progressive 
Matrieo.s (RSPM) was employed as one of the predictor variables of 
academic achievement in the colleges of arts and sciences (Rao, 1962) 
and the colleges of engineering (Rao, 1963). The studies pointed to 
the conclusion that RSPM was as good as any other test of intelli¬ 
gence in predicting scholastic performance. Most studies elsewhere 
on this problem reported correlations whose median value was bet¬ 
ween .24—.40. The findings were generally in keeping with the con¬ 
clusion that non-iniellective factors play a more predominant part 
than intelligence in scholastic achievement (Rao, 1966, 1967). 

n 

The author used the RSPM to study the distribution of mental 
ability among the S.V. University students. The study covered a 
representative sample of 2,247 male Ss in the degree classes drawn 
from arts, science, commerce, engineering, agriculture and veterinary 
faculties. Norms for the RSPM suitable for collegiate population 
were published (Rao, 1967). Raven does not give norms for the 
age-group covered by this study. Hence no comparison could be 
made. 

About this time, work with the RSPM was commenced in the 
high schools to assess mental ability of pupils in the age-group 10-t- 
to 15+ years on a large scale. In this context several practical pro¬ 
blems came to the fore. Foremost of all was that the test proved to 
be too long. Some pupils tended to spend as much as two hours of 
time on it. The school authorities were quite unhappy with the test¬ 
ing programme, as it entailed suspension or cancellation of a whole 
forenoon or afternoon session. Something had to be done to over¬ 
come the problem of saving time. This led to experimenting with 
the idea of the practicability of shortening the time required to take 
the test. 
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tABIiB 1 

Meant and SDt of BSPM Bmnm Jor DiJ/iimU ColhgiaU Qroupa 
(Mean Age liAQ Yrt,, SD 1. 202) 


Chonp 

It 

Afeun 

fiD 

Peromlila 

Bgutvolente 

B. B, 

4Q2 

64.14 

3.06 

Pm) 

64.31 

B. A. 

478 

41.28 

8.30 

P 75 


B. Com. 

123 

39.76 

8.10 


61.41 

B. Bd. 

219 

42.84 

8.51 

Pso 


B. Eo. 

B. V. So. & 

769 

46.18 

L7.82 

P»5 

46.04 

1 

B. So. Ag. 

207 

46.42 

6.66 

Pio 

40.83 

29.65 

ToUl Group 

2,247 

46.39 

8.07 




The odd and even parts of the test ■woro administered random¬ 
ly to different groups of subjects along with the total test. The test 
was also administered as a speed test with a time limit of 40 minutes. 
The obtained results convincingly demonstrated that either the even 
or the odd half of the teat (i.o,, 30 items only) could be used in¬ 
stead of the total test of 00 items without adversely affecting the re¬ 
liability of the test. (However, for purposes of individual counsel¬ 
ling it was suggested that tlie total lest should be u-sed.) The results 
further indicated that in its present form, the RfclPM should not be 
used as a speed test, if the reliability of the test should not be seriously 
eroded (Bao and Reddy, 1972). 


Ill 

The RSPM was administered to over 7,400 male subjects (high 
school and collegiate) during the period 19G0-1968, There was a 
persistent demand by the test-users to And a method of shortening 
the time requirements of the tost and also to explore the practibility 
of using it as a speed test without sacrificing its reliability to any 
significant degree. It was also reliably learnt that some industrial 
establishments were employing this test as a speed test in their pro- 
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cedures of personnel selection. As the items of the test are not 
arranged in a graded order of difficulty, the method of using it as 
timed test would appear to yield results which are of doubtful utility, • 
The test was not intended to be used us speed test by its author. 
However, in actual usage, the practicalities of the situation may 
strongly suggest recourse to some such practice. It was obvious that 
any change should be considered only after tlic necessary data were 
obtained and carefully examined. So as a first step, it was decided 
to item*analyse the test. 

The examination of the test results indieated that there was a 
drop in the mean number of problenis solved from Set A through Set 
G, There was not much of a difference between the means for the 
sets C and D and there was a significtmt drop in the number of items 
answered on Set E. 

Prom out of the 7,400 aimwer .sheets of RSPM, 1,000 answer 
sheets were chosen at random for performing item-analysis. The 
following indices wore computed for each item. 

(a) The percentage of Ss passing; 

(b) The item difficulty or item variance; 

(o) The critical ratio; and 

(d) The chi-square. 

^ - formula 15.6, P. 425. 

(Guilford Psychometric Methods, 1954, McGraw) 

The last two were computed on the basis of upper 27% and 
lower 27% of the Ss. 

pu=per cent in the upper group 
pl=:per cent in the lower group 
P=per cent pass 
Q=per cent failed 

Only one item in Set A has item variance above, .15; Set B has 
4 items, Sets C and D have 6 each and Set E has 9 items with item 
variance above .15. This suggests that the items in the test are not 
homogenous, 

Combining a number of criteria suitably, the order of items was 
modified. The test booklets were cut open and the items were re- 
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STUDY OB' raven's 
STANDARD PBOSBEBSIVB MATUIGBS TEST (1956) 


arranRCtl. The number of choices for each item and the position of 
tlic correct choice wore not altered in any way. After several try¬ 
outs, the followiiiff order of items was finally used as it was found 
quite satisfactory. 


TABLE 4 


The Rearranged Order of Items of R8PM 


St. No. 

Item 

SI. No. 

Item 

81. No. 

Item 

1 

Al 

21 

All 

41 

Bll 

2 

A2 

22 

B7 

42 

DIO 

3 

A3 

23 

B4 

43 

D9 

4 

A6 

24 

El 

44 

B6 

6 

A4 

25 

D6 

46 

CIO 

0 

A6 

26 

07 

46 

E6 

7 

B1 

27 

B6 

47 

A12 

8 

B2 

28 

OS 

48 

Oil 

0 

B3 

20 

D4 

40 

E4 

10 

01 

30 

04 

60 

B12 

11 

A9 

31 

B6 

61 

Dll 

12 

02 

32 

BIO 

62 

012 

13 

D1 

33 

E2 

63 

EO 

14 

03 

34 

E3 

64 

E8 

15 

D2 

35 

D7 

66 

E12 

16 

A8 

36 

B8 

66 

E7 

17 

A7 

37 

06 

67 

D12 

18 

D8 

38 

08 

68 

Ell 

10 

D6 

39 

B9 

69 

Eg 

20 

AlO 

40 

CO 

60 

ElO 


The experimental form of the rearranged test as above, was ad¬ 
ministered to 120 first and second year B.E. students and 100 non¬ 
professional students from degree classes. The students were group¬ 
ed by random assignment to 12 and 10 groups respectively of 10 
subjects each. Each group was assigned at random to one or the 
other condition of testing, so that 6 and 5 sub-groups from each cate¬ 
gory took the original test first and the rearranged version next. 
The administration of the original and rearranged version was coun¬ 
terbalanced for the remaining sub-groups. The two administrations 
were made with an interval of three days between them. The obtain¬ 
ed results were correlated. 
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TABUS 5 

AfoaiM, ftDf awl OorrrlatioM Hiitumn the Ttva Forma of the Tost 
Group 17 M SD M SD 


ProfAsnional 120 flO.76 6.08 40.13 0.712 .022 

Noii-ProfoRflinnail 100 47.30 6.67 45,66 6.803 ,003 


The rearranged version comprising only 45 items was adminis¬ 
tered as speed test. Tiie fifteen items omitted were Al, A2, A3, A4, 
A5, A6, A9, Bl, B2, B3, Cl, 02, C3, D1 and D2. The test was ad¬ 
ministered along with the original test as above to 50 professional 
and 50 non-professional students. The interval between the two ad¬ 
ministrations was three days. The administration of the test to the 
sub-groups was counterbalanced. 


TABZiB 6 

Meant, SDe arul Correlation Between the Original and Shortened 
Rearranged Teet 


Group 

N 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

r 

Frofeseional 

60 

61.63 

6.723 

34.40 

6.07 

.031 

Non-Professionnl 

60 

46.82 

6.022 

28.67 

6.61 

.068 


The shortened version was administered as speed test with a time 
limit of 35 minutes for completing the te.st. 

Using the thousand answer sheeets chosen randomly referred 
to above), the normal score composition for the different total scores 
was determined. For this purpose the responses of 69% (Mean ± 1 
SD) of the Normal Probability Curve of the subjects were tahen as 
the standard. 

The normal score composition of the total score of a subject is 
necessary to determine the discrepancies in the subject's perform¬ 
ance which affect the reliability of his score. A discrepancy score 
of 5 or above indicates that the score is unreliable, A second ad¬ 
ministration should be made. If the discrepancy score sibetween the 
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TABIiE 7 


Tulril Sanrti mill thn Normal Score Composition 


Total 

Soore 

Wxpeclcd 

A B 

Suh-Seorns 
a D 

B 

Total 

Score 

Expected 

A B 

Svl-Soores 

0 D B 

32 

10 


7 

6 

1 

46 

12 

11 

9 

9 

6 

33 

U 

0 

7 

6 

1 

47 

12 

11 

9 

9 

s 

34 

11 


7 

0 

1 

48 

12 

11 

10 

0 

0 

3[> 

11 

0 

8 

0 

1 

40 

12 

11 

10 

9 

7 

30 

11 

0 

8 

0 

2 

60 

12 

11 

10 

10 

7 

37 

11 

10 

8 

6 

2 

61 

12 

11 

11 

10 

7 

38 

11 

10 

0 

0 

2 

62 

12 

12 

11 

10 

7 

30 

11 

10 

0 

6 

3 

63 

12 

12 

11 

10 

8 

40 

11 

11 

0 

6 

8 

64 

12 

12 

12 

10 

e 

41 

11 

11 

0 

7 

3 

66 

12 

12 

12 

11 

I 

42 

11 

11 

0 

7 

4 

66 

12 

12 

12 

11 

0 

43 

11 

11 

9 

8 

4 

67 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

44 

12 

11 

9 

8 

4 

68 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

46 

12 


9 

8 

6 

60 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 


8 and 5, the performance is acceptable, but not very satisfactory. If 
the discrepancy score is less than 3, the subject’s performance may 
be taken as quite satisfactory and reliable. 

In addition to obtaining a quantitative score on each of the sub¬ 
sets and a total score, the errors could also be qualitatively analyzed. 
The table below presents the qualitative analysis of the errors made 
by the Ss. 

A. Wrongly oriented. 

B, Wrongly oriented and incomplete, 

O. Irrelevant, 

D. Introduction of superfluous details misled the subject. 

E. Incomplete correlate. 

P. Perseverance. 

Q-. Beversal. 

E. Correct choice. 

Table 8 shows that most of the errors of the Ss can be 
elassifled into one of the seven categories. The most frequent type 
of errors made was found to be caused by “wrong orientation” or 
“wrong orientation and incomplete" resolution of the problem. 

Perceptual ability is important in tlie first two seta of the test 
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TABLE 8 

Typi of Rit<)pnntin Ma/ta in Ghaaiiing Ww .-Ituiow/or Each rtoiii 


SisT.—A 


Ohoict o/ 
Out-Oui 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

B 

E 

B 

C 

D 

B 

2 

B 

B 

D 

A 

A 

C 

3 

C 

E 

D 

B 

B 

A 

A 

D 

B 

A 

D 

B 

S' 

6 

a 

D 

B 

A 

B 

B 

« 

B 

K 

A 

B 

D 

F 

7 



»—• 


P— • 

1—^ 

8 






1— 


Skt—B 


Choiet of 
Oui^ 


Out 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

ft 

7 

8 

8 

10 

n 

12 

1 0 

D 

B 

B 

B 

A 

A 

A 

F 

P 

D 

B 

2 B 

S 

B 

B 

0 

A 

F 

A 

B 

F 

F 

F 

8 0 

D 

D 

C 

A 

B 

A 

F 

B 

B 

F 

B 

4 C 

B 

D 

A 

A 

P 

A 

F 

B 

B 

B 

A 

B D 

0 

A 

0 

P 

A 

B 

F 

F 

D 

D 

B 

ft B 

B 

0 

A 

D 

D 

A 

B 

A 

A 

F 

D 

7 ^ 

1-^ 


t-* 


»—* 


1—* 

p— 

P— 


PM 

8 ^ 
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PM 
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Out- 












Out 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

1 B 
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D 

B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

B 

F 

B 

F 

2 T> 

B 

B 

B 

D 

0 

A 

0 

F 

F 

A 

B 

8 F 

B 

B 

B 

F 

A 

A 

B 

B 

0 

G 

0 

4 B 

B 

B 

B 

F 

B 

A 

B 

C 

D 

C 

D 

6 B 

0 

E 

B 

D 

A 

B 

0 

F 

B 

B 

B 

ft B 

B 

F 

B 

B 

C 

0 

F 

J3 

B 

F 

D 

7 B 

F 

0 

0 

B 

C 

A 

B 

B 

0 

C 

0 

8 B 

0 

B 

B 

F 

D 

A 

B 
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The moRg answers given by the Ss . often indicate a faulty percep¬ 
tion of the figure-ground configuration. In Set B the attitude of 
the Ss appears to be more analytical. Often the incorrect answers 
in this set and in the following sets indicate that the Ss tend to work 
the solution in certain fized special directions. Unlike the Sets A and 
B, Sets C and D require more complex type of activity on the part 
of the Ss. On Set E it is common for the Ss to reach their solutions 
by employing analytical and algebraical approaches. 

The Shortened Bearranged Test could be administered as a speed 
teat witli a time limit of 35 minutes. The standard procedure em-i 
ployed in the try-outs was to instruct the Ss to answer items AS,, 02, 
Dl, 03 and D2 in that order and explain the difficulties, if any, before 
the Ss were permitted to proceed on their own. It was ensured that 
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the Sb completely and fully understood the instructions. 

Alll questions posed and doubts raised by the Ss were explained 
and they were then asked to proceed on their own. The. time was 
reckoned from this point. In all group administrations it was found 
necessary to keep the size of the groups well under 20, not only for 
administrative convenience, but more so, to enhance the reliability of 
Ss scores. TIic retest reliability of the test administered within two 
weeks was found to be .935 for a group of 50 Ss (collegiate). The 
reliability of the test was found to be slightly improved if it was 
administered as a power test. The r was .952 for a group of 50 Ss 
(collegiate). The test as adapted above, was found to be convenient 
and to serve our requirements of a good instrument for assessing 
mental ability. As the school periods are of 45 mts.’ duration, the 
test could be administered within a class period, as it does not require 
detention of Ss beyond a single class period of 45 mts, ’ duration. 

Validity of tho Test 

Prom Table 1 it would be seen that the distribution of the scores 
of RSPM for the different groups of Ss was significantly different. 
The mean for B.E. group was 54.14; B.Sc. 45.18; while the mean for 
B.A. was 41.28; B.Com. 39,76. The engineering students, and to 
some extent the science students, arc known to be more able and 
they comprise the few students who are selected in terms of their 
ability to pursue these eouTSe.s in preference to others. Prom the re¬ 
sults obtained with different groups of students known to differ with 
regard to their abilities, the validity of the RSPM could be inferred. 

Other Findings with RSPM 

1. As a predictive variable in scholastic achievement, RSPM was 
found to be useful if it was combined with other variables like past, 
achievement or arts and science students and first term performance 
of engineering students. Considered by itself, RSPM was a poor 
predictor of scholastic achievement. 

The RSPM scores failed to discriminate between the high from 
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TABLE 9 

f^noran (lompnrod with Acfiievumcfil Soorea oj High and 
Lftw Achieving Oroupa 


Group 


BSPM 

Seorea 

Actiievemeni Seorea 

N 

M 

SB 

M 

3D 

High Scorors 

106 

63.26 

3.04 

18.32 

3.02 

Low Soorora 

106 

61.37 

3.87 

2.48 

1.32 


the low academic achievers. When past performance of the Ss was 
equated the following results were obtained. 


TABLE 10 

RSPM, Ma anil SDaJor the Two Qroupa when Paat PerfoTmance was 

Squaud 


flfroup 

2V 

M 

SD 

Group 

N 

M 

SD 

Frofeaeional 

(OAb) 

43 

66.63 

2.71 

Non-Profes- 
sional (OAb) 

46 

49.61 

4.02 

ProfCBsioncd 

(UAb) 

62 

64.87 

3.43 

Noa-ProfoB- 
aional CUAs) 

63 

48.63 

4.98 


0 As=O vor ■oohievora; UAa Undor-aohievers. 


The correlation between achievement and BSPM scores was ,368 
in the case of professional students and .303 in the case of non< 
professional students at the collegiate level. 

With the Minnesota Paper Form Board (Forms AA & BB) the 
BSPM does not yield a high correlation. 

TABLE 11 

The Oorrelaiion Between BSPM and MPPB {Portna AAibBB)for 
Different Qroupa of 3b 

Qroup H r Between 

MPPB & BSPM 


Junior Tooh. School 
Polyteohnlo 


220 

000 


.316 

.283 
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Occupational choices and mental ability as assessed by KSPM 
•were found to be signifirantly related, Ilipfli ability Ss nialte their 
occupational choices earlier than I heir eouiitei'parts with low ability. 
They also tend to choose higher level occupations. Tlic obtained X* 
values for df 30 were significant at .01 level. 

Major Findings and Conclusions 

1. Haven’s Standard Progressive Matrices Test cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a culture-free test. The norms for the British sub¬ 
jects provided by Raven differ markedly from those obtained 
with the Indian Ss in this area as well as in other areas in India. 

2. The RSFM test can be used as a short test to save time on 
administration either by using the odd or even half of the test. 
This does not seriously affect the reliability of the test scores. 
However, for purposes of counselling, the full test should be 
used without any time restriction as a power test, 

3. The RSPM Test cannot be used as a timed test or speed test 
in its present form as the items in the test arc not arranged in 
graded order of difficulty. 

4. Item analysis of the test indicated the need for, and useful¬ 
ness of, rearranging the items of the test in a more effective 
order. 

5. The rearranged test could be used as a speed test with 45 
minutes as the time limit. 

6. A shortened version of the rearranged test comprising 45 
items instead of 60 items could he used with a time limit of 35 
minutes without seriously affecting the reliability of the test. 

7. In order to improve the utility of the tost for counselling pur¬ 
poses, it would be necessary to examine the errors of the sub¬ 
jects as well as the discrepancy scores of the Sa. 

8. Raven considers a test score unreliable if the discrepancy 
value was 3 or more. The normal score composition on each of 
the Sets A, B, C, etc., for the different total scores with the 
original test was determined for the Indian population. This 
could be of help in interpreting the scores obtained by the Ss, 

9. The RSPM Test does not hold much promise as a predictive 
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instrument in predicting seliolastio achievement. The correla¬ 
tion between ESPM scores and academic achievement was 
between .226-.368. The test does not distinguish higli achievers 
from, low achievers. 

10. The correlation between RSPM and MPPB was rather low. 
It varied between .260-.315 for different groups of Ss. 
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Reading Comprehension Education 


Readlag CojmpireliemiDn Rducatlon Jn Fifteen Gountriee 
Internatioml Studies In Evaluation*—111 

JRuburt D. Thorndike, publiehod in English by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York—London—Sydney,—Toronto, 1073, Almqvlst & Wiksell, Stockholm. 


The impoi-tauce of reading in the educative process of the child 
need not be einphashsed. Reading is one of the most important 
aspects of language arts and one of the effective means of eommuni- 
eatiou, Por a young child it is an extension of his early language 
abilities. In other words reading illumines the child’s experiences. 

Realising the iinportanee of reading it has always been given 
duo place in the school curriculum, particularly at the elementary 
level. It is regarded that reading is unique among school activities 
in being both a subject of instruction and a tool for the mastery 
of othci* phases of the eurrieulum.” 

It is a cumiuon experience of teachers that poor readers repeat 
grade.s and a succeasive failure on their part results in frustration 
and compel them to leave school. It is, therefore, natural to believe 
that proficiency in reading is closely related to school success. 

As far back as in. nineteen thirties some research studies were 
f5onldue.ted to determine the relationship between ireading ability 
and general scholarship. 

‘‘An investigation by Lee' demonstrated clearly the import¬ 
ance of reading for general scholarship in elementary school. 
Six tests of reading ability were given to pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and the results were correlated 
with an achievement score obtained from the Modern School 
Achievement Testa. (In getting this score, the reading sections of 
the tests vvere omitted.) Even after the influence of intelligence was 
eliminated, substantial relationships between reading and general 
achievement remained. Prom her results Lee concluded that read- 

'‘Lee, Dorris M. The Importance of Reading for Achieving in Grades 4, 
5 and 6 , Contributions to Eduealion, No. 566, New York: Bureau of Pub¬ 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
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ing ability o£ fourth-grade level is a inimmum reciuiremcnt for satis¬ 
factory work in these grades.’* 

Reading ability is important for scholarship in secondary school 
a.s w<'ll as ill cleiaeiitary school. “This has been clearly shown in a 
careful study by 13on<l.“ She gave a number of reading tests and also 
standardized aeliievement tests in all subjects to three hundred ninth- 
grade pupils. A .suitable statistical method was used to make sure 
that the results were not inllueiijeed by differences in age or intelli- 
goner*. General reading eoinprehciisiou w’a-s found to be .significantly 
rrdated to average seholarahip and to all separate subjects except 
luatheiuatiea. Evidence wa.s also obtained that the reading abilities 
essential to aehievenieut differed considerably from one subject to 
another. For instance, fast readers excelled slow readers in tests of 
vocabulary and literary acquaintance, but the slow readers had a slight 
advantage, in gi'ueral science, spelling, and mathematies. Bond con¬ 
cluded that there is a definite need for teaehers of the coutoiit subjects 
to instruct their pupils in the particular reading skills that are 
iiuporlant in llie study of their subjeuta.’’ 

The findings of the research study by Leu (5. Fay indicate that 
there is a fairly good relationship between reading ability and other 
school subjects.” Much of tlie reading is done by ebildr(*n in different 
subject fields in addition to basic reading instruction stressing vocar 
bulary growth and the development of various eomprehenaion abilities. 
This study sugge.sts that the teacher must help the ehildron to develop 
differentiated ways of reading depending upon materials and pur¬ 
poses. 

Bond and Wagner* have siunmarized some of tlie difficulties made 
in reading in the field of social studie.s and other content subjects. 
For example, they have, listed and described the following main 
adjustments needed in reading social studies materials. 


"Bond, Reading and Niiuh-Ciraclc AchicvcniciiE, Clonlribulians to Educa¬ 
tion, No. 756, New York: Bureau of Publications, Tcaclners College, Colu¬ 
mbia University, 1938. 

"Leo C. Fay, "The Rclationsliip between Specific ReiuHng Skills and Seleo 
ted Areas of Sixtlr Grade Achievement," Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 43, pp. 541-547, March 1960. 

'Guy L. Bond & Eva Wagner, Teaching the Child la Read, 3rd ed.. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. 
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EDUCATION 


1. Adjustment to Vocabulary 

2. Adjustment to Complexity of Ideas 

3. DilBculties of Locating Supplementary Materials 

4. Adjustment to Organisation 

5. DiflBicultics of Beading Critically 

6. Understanding the Conditions and Modes of a particular 
Period, 

7. Using Current Materials 

These research studies and a score of such other studies have 
revealed that there is an impact of reading in the achievement of 
pupils in difEerent school subjects. Prom these studies people could 
realise that reading does not mean only deciphering but it is a think¬ 
ing process and a meaningful experience. 

Various studies have been conducted in several countries to deter¬ 
mine the reading interests and attainment level of children. Voca¬ 
bulary studies have been conducted to determine the minimum 
vocabulary of children in differen.t grades. Large number of reading 
tests including reading readiness tests, achievement tests and diagnos¬ 
tic tests have been prepared by several agencies and institutions in 
the different countries of the world.' 

In India a study has been launched by the National Oouneil of 
Educational Eesearch and Training, New Delhi for determining the 
impact of reading in the achievement of pupils in different school 
subjects. The three major objectives of this study are as given below: 
L Preparation of Vocabulary lists for children from Class 
I to V in Hindi. 

II. Construction and standardisation of reading tests for 
children from Class I to V in Hindi. 

III. Determining the impact of reading ability in the achieve^ 
ment of pupils in different school subjects. 

The spoken and written vocabulary has been collected in 24 
dialectic areas. For this purpose 120 schools, 120 teachers and 2,400 
children were involved. As regards the reading vocabulary, text¬ 
books in Hindi, Social .Studies, Science, Arithmetic and Home Science 
of the Hindi speaking states of the country were analysed. The data 

•A brief description of such studies and tests in reading has been given by 
the reviewer in Indian Educational Review^ Vol. No. 1, January 1967- 
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lius bcuii aualyiiud atid ib being uned for the propua'ubioii of the read¬ 
ing li'sita. Pilot ruudiiig tests for Classes I and 11 have been prepared. 
The work is coiitiuuod. It is cxia-eted that this study will reveal the 
iiupuet of reading in the aehieveiuciit of puijils in the age-group 6-11 
yeans (approximately). 

Although dilTurent countries of the world have conducted re- 
seareli studies for determining the impact of reading achievement of 
pupils in ditlVrenl school subjects, yet hardly any attempt had been 
made to comx>are ihe reading abilities of the ehildreii of the different 
countries of the world. 

Jt is heartening to iioW that for the fir.st time the International 
.^\ssuciatiou for the Evaluation of Educational Auhievcmeiii ( TE A) 
ha.s underltdeeu a research study to determine tlie reading eonipreheii- 
sion education in IG countries of the world. 

The luternatioual Assodaliou for the Evaluation of Educational 
Acliievemeut decided in l!J(t(i to luuneli au international study of 
reading compreliunsum n.s a [jarl of its six-sul)ji*et survey. The re¬ 
port of this survey has been published in tin* year 11)76. 

This .study has been conducted in IG countjuus with thirteen 
different languages of instructions. The.si! countries arc Uelgium, 
(h' 1), Belgium (Er), Chile, England, Einlaiul, Hungary, India, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Netherlujids, Scotland, Bweden, the United States 
and New Zealand. 

This study has been conducted to examine the socio-economic, 
cultural and educational factors related to aehievemeut in learning 
to read and conii)rt(lieiid the mother longue. In fact, the most inter¬ 
ested cross-national comparisons related to learning to read are com¬ 
parisons of progress made during the first years of elementary school. 
At this age-group, the basic decoding ijrocessps are establishment and 
in wluch the equivalence between tlie oral language and the written 
symbolism is mastered by the learners. However, because of some 
particular difSeulties for empirical cross-national studies with 7-or- 
8-year-old children, the lEA decided to conduct this study for the 10- 
year-olds and 14-year-olds, and those in the final year of secondary 
education. Secondly, the IBA wanted to fit the testing of reading into 

the same framework that was used for testing science, literature, civic 
education, and English and Erench as foreign languages. From this; 
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it may be aeen that this study leaves scope for some intornational study 
in boKintiiiig reading. 

Initial planning £or the study of aceomplishraent in reading com- 
pr(?h(>naion in different countries was undertaken at a meeting of the 
lEA in November, 1966, and much of the detail was worked out 
at a week-long meeting in June 1967. After that, operational 
steps for preparing and reviewing test items and assembling final 
forms of tile test work were carried out largely hy mail. 

The testing was limited to reading comprehension test of the funo- 
tional type in which a passage is presented together with multiple- 
choice questions based upon it, the examinee reads the passage and 
then attempts to answer the questions referring back to the passage 
as and when he finds it necessary. The comprehension test was sup¬ 
plemented by a brief test of reading speed. The format of this test 
consisted of a series of short, simple paragraphs, each ending in a 
multiple-choice question to be marked by the examinee. A further 
supplemental test- was a brief test of word knowledge presented in 
the form of word pairs, each to be identified as synonyms or antonyms. 
A number of passages that seemed to the members of the inter¬ 
national committee to be suitable in style and content and not to be 
peculiar to any one culture or country,-were selected as possible 
material for the test. These passages were reproduced and circulated 
to all the countries for comment. Only those passages that were 
almost universally considered to he acceptable for inclusion were 
retained for further development. 

The IBA was conscious of the formidable translation problems. 
However, care was taken to maintain as nearly enough' the task from 
one language to another to make the cross-national comparison inter¬ 
esting and fruitful in this study on. reading. 

Test development was carried out during 1967 and the tests were 
distributed- for tryout around March 1968. The tryouts were com¬ 
pleted before the end of school year 1967-68. 

Analysis of the tryout data was carried out by each national 
centre that had participated in the pre-testing and the results were 
sent in to be centrally collected for each of the reading passages. 
The collected data were circulated for review by the International 
Beading Committee, and on the basis of recommendations received 
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from tho membera, tlic tpat cditora made the final selection of passages 
and items. 

Passages wer(> selected to imovide a suitable raiigi* of difficulty 
for the population in question. A second consideration in selection 
op passages was the number and diversity of items showing suitable 
difficulty and dise-rimination. 

The final te.sts were prepared as follows: For Population I (10) 
years old.s) tivo tests each planned to have a time allowance, of 
2S miiuite.s, each compo.sed of 4 passages and including jointly a total 
of 45 items; for Population II (14 years olds) two tesits each planned 
to have a time allowance of 45 minutes including jointly eight 
passages and total of 52 items, and for Population IV (end of secon¬ 
dary school) two tests each planned to have a time allowance of 50 
minutes including jointly eight pas.sngp.s and a total of 54 items. 

The test items showed a widespread difiSculty. Median per 
cent of correct answers, pooling the results for all the countries was 
40.4 for Population I, 58.7 for Poulstion II and 50.6 for Population 
IV. For Population I, the test appears to have been somewhat too hard, 
but for the other two populations the difficulty was about what one 
would wish to obtain for effective measurement. However, in the 
three developing countries (Chile, India and Iran) the test tasks 
were clearly too difficult, 

In general, the test items discriminated satisfactorily between 
good and poor readers. Overall median of the point-biserial correla¬ 
tions between item and total test was 0.38 for Population I, 0.34 for 
Population II, and 0.29 for Population IV. For determining the 
reliability of the testa both the Kuder-Riebardson Formula and 
Alternate Form Method were used. The correlation obtained through 
Alternate Form Method was corrected by using Spearman-Brown 
Prophecy Formula. 

The coefficient of reliability for reading comprehension test falls 
between 0.75 and 0.85 in most of the countries. The reliability co¬ 
efficient for the word knowledge tests was also found high. In most 
of the cases it was found more than 0.80. In the case of speed of 
reading comprehension test, the only way in which a meaningful 
estimate of reliability could be obtained was to give two separately 
timed tests to grouns of examinees and obtain the correlation between 
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tho two forma Tlsing the second form as alternate form, the reli¬ 
ability eoefficient of the tests was obtained to be more than 0.8 in the 
majority of the eases. 

The other main section of data gathering was based on ques¬ 
tionnaires to be completed by each student tested, by a sample of 
teachers in each school and by'an administrative representative for 
tho school. Items to be included in the questionnaires were submitted 
by each of the subject matter committees and by concerned general 
committee concerned with hypotheses to be investigated in the six- 
subject study. Some of the questions were of a sort for which the 
options were obvious. There were others, however, for which it was 
difficult to tell in advance what range of responses would be received 
and how these should be divided into response categories in a precoded 
questionnaire. 

The preliminary forma of the questionnaires were circulated to 
national centres for review and were revised on the basis of sug¬ 
gestions from this source. Final forms were then prepared and dis¬ 
tributed for translation and use. 

There had been some difficulty regarding the accuracy of res¬ 
ponse in regard to the 10-year-olds. Some preliminary studies were 
made of accuracy of responding by the child, using factual items and 
oheohing his response against information from independent source. 
Eesults from these studies were generally encouraging. However, it 
has been realised that the studies did not focus upon those children 
who had difficulty with reading, nor npon those countries where read- 
■ ing skills were least well devdoped. In the teacher and the school 
questionnairea, the limitation appears to foons more on the relevance 
of bits of information that it was possible to obtain to the issne which 
were desired to he studied. 

After analysing the test. scores and the lilled-in questnonnaires 
received from the participating conntries, snitable statistical proce¬ 
dures were used for analysing the data and drawing eonclnsions. 
The following are some of the mgnificant findings and conclusions 
of this study. 

1, It has been found that information about characteristics of 
the home and community environment in which a youngster 
has grown np permits a fairly good prediction of his achieve- 
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mpnt in TPading at the age o£ 10 and at the age of 14. The 
prediction is le.ss effective at the end of secondary ("dueation. 

2. In the 10-year old group, plaecmenl, in type of school seeiii.s 
to he of no great importance as predictor. However, with 
the 14-yoar>olcl8 in many countries a very substantial part 
of the variation in reading achievement is repre.senti!d by 
tlie type of school or type of programiine in which the indivi¬ 
dual is placed. 

3. The study reveals that the better reader roads more, in such 
area.s as current events, science, philosophy and even humour 
and reads leas in the fields of romance and adventure. The 
better reader plans to continue his education and a-spires to 
a higher level of occupation in the future. lie has certain 
attitudes that differential e him, the one that is the most 
clear-cut in the evidence available being a belief in the 
importance and value of science for human affains. 

4. The means and standard deviations by country for re,acling 
and word knowledge tests have been ealculatcd. Table I 
on p. 201 gives the value of means and standard deviations 
for each of the participating country. 

From the table it may be seen that the dramatic finding 
of this study is that there is a very large diff(>rericc in read¬ 
ing level hetween the developed and development countries. 
It has also been found that within a group of developed coun¬ 
tries the differences are fairly modest, and the rank order 
shifts from one age-group to another . However, with com¬ 
plete consistency, the three developing countries fall far 
below those who have a relatively high level of economic 
development and a long standing tradition of universal edu¬ 
cation. The differences are so large that by the standards of 
developed countries, the 14-yeer-oldB in the developing coun¬ 
tries seem almost illiterate. 

5. The study shows that there is a high correlation hetwe'en 
science and reading comprehension. The median correlation 
in this case is 0.68. The correlation between science and 
word knowledge is comparatively lower than the correlation 
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lipfwopn sfiipnpp and reading comprolipiision. Tt lias been 
found that the eorrehition between science and world know- 
U'dpie is 0.57. The correlation between readingr comprehension 
and word knowlodiie is 0.50. Thp correlation between aoienca 
and reading speed is low. Similarly the correlation between 
reading speed and word knowledge is low. The correlation 
between reading comprehension and reading .speed is also low. 
The following table indicates the eorrolations between the 
scores of individual students in the 15 countries. 

TABLE 2 


Correlation Helween ilcienee, Reading Comprehension, Reatling 
Speed and TVent Knowledge oj Individual 
Sludeyds 


Seienae Seienee iS>oi«noi> Beading Reading Reading 
Ooantrg Vs. Vs. Vs, Oompre^ Gompre- Speed 

Beating Beading M'ont hens ion hension vs, 

Ootnpre- Speed Know- vs, vs. Word 

hension ledge Reatling Word Know- 

Speeil, Know- ledge 

ledge 


Belgian! (F I) 

.00 

29.0 

.606 

.30 

.64 

.32 

Belgium (Fr) 

.00 

.32 

.67 

.32 

.60 

.10 

.02 

.26 

.40 

.20 

.64 

.20 

England 

.77 

.37 

.70 

.41 

.14 

.42 

Finland 

.71 

.32 

.68 

.30 

.02 

.27 

Hungary 

.03 

.20 

.60 

.33 

.60 

.24 

India 

.04 

.16 

.02 

.14 

.67 

.10 

Iran 

.00 

^.08 

.40 

—03 

.60 

—.11 

laraol 

_ 


_ 

.32 

.66 

.26 

Italy 

Hetherlands 

.08 

.10 

6.3 

.08 

.68 

.06 

.70 

.24 

.09 

.33 

.02 

.20 

Sootland 

.76 

.39 

.70 

.48 

.72 

.44 

Sweden 

.72 

.32 

.66 

.37 

.60 

.20 

ITnited Statoa 

.77 

.27 

.71 

.31 

.74 

.34 

Median 

.08 

.27 

.67 

.33 

.69 

.27 


6. Statistical analysis has been done to study how far com¬ 
prehension, word knowledge, reading speed and other 
content subject can predict science and literature. The 
weights and multiple correlations as determined through this 
analysis are shown below. 





HEADING OOMPBBHBNBION 
EDUCATION 


Soienoe Litera¬ 
ture 


Com])rc]li(3nHion 

0.62 

0.6S 

Word ICnowlailge 

0.16 

0.14 

Itoading Spood 

—0.01 

0.00 

Other Contont Suhjoat 

—0.02 

—0.02 

Multiple R 

0.61 

0.60 


The results indicate quite clearly that the prediction of 
either literature or science is mediated almost entirely hy Read¬ 
ing Comprehension Test and that only a small additional pre¬ 
diction is made possible hy the addition of world knowledge, 
reading speed or the other subject matter area. 

7. The regression analysis for predicting science and literature 
from other variables gives the following weights and multiple 


correlations. 

Soienca 

Litera¬ 

ture 

Beading Comprohenflion 

Word Knowledge 

0.36 

0.12 

0.46 

0.14 

Other Content Buhjoot 

0.04 

0.03 

Multiple B 

0.46 

0.66 


From the above, it may be seen, that although the cor¬ 
relations are substantially smaller, the general pattern is not 
changed in that most of the predictability is provided by the 
Reading Test, a little additional amount is accounted for the 
word knowledge ^measure, and essentially none by the other 
subject matter score. 

' 8. In the developed countries an appreciable prediction of the 
reading achievement of individual students—and an even more 
substantial prediction of the average reading achievement of 
children in a school—^is provided by information about their 
home and family backgrounds. A dominant determiner of 
the outcome from a school in terms of reading performance 
is the input in terms of the kinds of students that go to the 
school. When the population of a school comes from homes 
in which the parents are themselves well educated, economi¬ 
cally advantaged, and able to provide an environment in 
which reading materials and communications media are avail¬ 
able, the school shows a generally superior level of reading 
achievement. 
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This study has haon the first nf its own kind in the field of read¬ 
ing whirh exaiiiiiii's th(‘ snoio-oconomie, cultm-al and educational 
factors reliiti'd to acliicvenit'ut in learning to read and comprehend 
the mother tongue. At times it is hard to believe that the reading 
achiovement oF children of different nations could he compared 
because of language and cultural variations. By using the most 
appropriate statistical techniques, this study has not only made a 
contribution by way of comparing the. reading achievements of 
children of 15 nations vdth 13 different languages but hn.s also estab¬ 
lished that stati.stical procedures have advanced to such an extent 
that by their proper use comparability of achievement under vari¬ 
able Gonditions arc possible. 

Tlii-s study is of special signifieance for developing countries 
where reading aeliievcmcnts have been found considerably lower than 
tlio.S(t of the reading achievements iji developed countries. Improving 
the reading achievements of children in the developing countries 
becomes a matter of more sigiiiflcance because this study has revealed 
that reading achievement has high corriilntiou with science which 
occupies a special place in the school curriculum in this scientific age. 

Due to certain limitations, this study could not include the 
children in the age-group 6 to il years which is the crucial stage for 
beginning reading. One. would look forw'ard for such a study in the 
near future which may be still more revealing than the present 
study. 

D, S. Bawat 


D. S, Bawat is Incharye Head, Department of School Education, 
NCEBT, National Institute of Education, New Delhi, 
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The Democratization of Education 


Prasent Problems in the Democratlmtlon of Secondary and 
Higher Education 

A. Lo Qall, ai al,, Uneeoo, Paris 1973 (pp. 238) 


V Among the major essential bases for the successful working of a 
democracy, provision of equality of opportunity, is one. This con- 
cppt of “equality of opportunity” extends itself to all flelds-^ooial, 
economic and political. "When it is extended to education, it is known 
ap “equality of opportunity in education.” Democratization of 
education refers both to the ideal of “equality of opportunity in 
education” as well as to the process through which the ideal is 
achieved. 

As an ideal, the concept generally means two things: (1) All 
should get education without discrimination. This refers to equality 
of access in education. (2) Bach should be given opportunity accord¬ 
ing to talents and capacity. This, among other things, refers to the 
sanctity of individual freedom, and his capahillties and drives. As 
a process, the concept has often meant the following live things: 

1, Provision of free and compulsory education up to a given 
age level, 

2. Increasing this age level progressively in accordance with 
the “means” and “will” of a country. 

3. Providing common curriculum and, if possible, a common 
school system. 

4, Provision of additional facilities of education on the ha.sis of 
talents and individual merit, 

6. Location of other factors of differentiation and their re¬ 
moval. 

The first three items out of the five described above, provide 
what can be described as “minimum desirable equality of opportunity 
in education, ’’ 

In under-developed and developing countries where primary edu¬ 
cation has yet to he universalized, even this minimum equality of 
opportunity in education is a far cry. Although some of them do 
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dab), to be making efforts to provide special facilities for the talented 
aJao, the distance they have yet to traverse to achieve this minimum 
equality is great. 

However, for developed countries which appear to have achieved 
the stage of ‘'minimum equality of opportunity*’ in education, and 
have also, more or less, achieved the target of enrolling virtually all 
children of the secondary stage age-group, there are further visions 
of better democratization of education, especially at the secondary 
and university stage. 

These visions often revolve around the fourth and fifth items 
enumerated above and involve fundamental soeio-pulitlcal issues of 
equality and freedom, Uvo vital parts of the proeess of democratiza¬ 
tion of education. 

On these fundamental issues, often two extreme views have been 
expressed. One view, based upon tradition and eonsidered sound 
democratically, is that “innate dilEcrcnees’’ in the individuals should 
be respected and the society should not put restrielioiih in any way 
to hamper the growth of individuals. Tliis is, by and large, the 
opinion of those who believe in the “freedom-dominated democracy”. 

Numerous objections are raised against ibis view. The major 
among them relates to the position and demands of Ihr society vis-a-^'i8 
individual. Moreover, it is also felt that a single .system or even a 
few systems of education in a country are not suffieieut to help the 
achievement of the ideal in its alsolutcness. Theoretically speaking 
there should be as many systems of education as there arc individuals 
as each individual is unique in himself. 

The second extreme opinion is expressed by the eliampions of 
“equality-dominated democracy”. They contest bitterly the above 
position and consider it against the principle of social equality and 
democracy. They take the extreme view that not only those factors 
in the society which create differentiations should bn removed for the 
democratization of education, but even the “innate differcucea” in 
the individuals should also be changed according to the moulds of 
the society. 

As in case of the first view, there are objections against this 
second extreme view also. It is pointed out that wherever experi¬ 
ment on this extreme view has been performed, new forms of differ- 
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eutiations emerged with the passage of time, and those in power 
developed a vested interest in maintaining a status quo permitting 
those differentiations. In fact educational system has often been 
used to defend the new status quo. 

The above-stated views are extreme views, and perhaps while 
they help to solve some problems, they also create new problems re¬ 
lated to democratization of education. 

The real problem of democratization is that while the “in¬ 
equalities” in the educational system are reduced to the miTiinfmTn ^ 
the freedom of the individual initiative and drive is also maintained. 
The possible solution lies in striking a balance between the two ex¬ 
treme views. A “middle path”, as the book describes it, has to be 
found out. It can be done by respecting the innate differences among 
individuals through freedom of choices and options in education on a 
large scale, on the one hand, and by removing or narrowing down the 
causes and factors of differentiations inherent in the social and edu¬ 
cational system themselves, on the other. 

Most of the formal systems of education, it is admitted on all 
hands on the basis of experience, perpetuate differentiation in a very 
marked way. They are perpetuated not only on the basis of the 
existing socio-economic background of the students, but also on the 
more deadly basis of educational structures themselves. The need as 
such in every country is not only to remove the practical socio-econo¬ 
mic causes of differentiations but also to make a thorough study of 
the structures and functions of the educational systems and locate the 
various areas of differentiation. 

On the basis of the studies suggested above and with a clear per¬ 
ception of the idea of democratization, the systems of education can 
be reshaped. Entirely new frameworks of education can be created 
which take into consideration the middle path. Beshapiug of edu¬ 
cational structures for more democratization of education presents 
numerous problems at the secondary and university level. The 
problema range from methods of teaching, admission procedures, to 
such things as scholarships, study grants, etc. 

Unesco has done a great service to humanity in regard to the 
democratization of education. First ,it developed pinpointedly the 
very concept of equality of opportunity in education. Then it made 
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numorous cfEorta both iu practice aud tlirougli literature “to arouse 
sensitivity in. responsible cdueatiuual circles euuceriiiiig the problenos 
o£ dciuocratkatiou.’’. 

The present publication by Unesco is one o£ such publications 
which deals with the above-staled numerous prubleuis oi democrati'- 
zation both at the secondary aud university level. It is a collection 
o£ three studies prepared by different authors, united by a common 
theme of democratization of education at the secondary aud higher 
level. The three studies pinpoint different fae1nr,s ruspoiisible for 
differentiations, aud recommend solutions £or their removal. 

The first study has been carried out by A le tlall, luspeetor- 
Gencral, Ministere del’ Education Nulimiale,, Paris. 'I’lie main theme 
of this study relates to the nature o£ 1‘iuicUonal and .structural differ¬ 
entiations at the secondary and higher level and llieir implications 
£or the democratization. It rejects the rather oviT-siiuplified idea, as' 
iu fact the whole book docs, that “the demoeralization of liigher and 
secondary education is aeliiuved once such edueallon is made avail¬ 
able to the greatest possible number.’’ It adinils lliut although 
“equality of access” and provuutiou of “dropouts” and “isfpetition” 
are still the two foundation stones on which the whole edifice o£ demo¬ 
cratization of education sland.H. But there are areas which create 
what the study describes as “umvarranted diffi’rontialioiis”. To 
Imow them aud to deal with them effectively is tlie real problem of 
democratization. 

The study lays its hands on numerous structural and functional 
factors at lower secondary, upper secondary and university stage. It 
presents data from various countries, tmd also from various social 
and professional groups to point out uuincrous factors which cause 
differentiations. The standards o£ living, wastage and stagnation at 
primary schools, are only a few of the causes which create differen¬ 
tiations at secondary level. At tlie lower and uiiper secondary level, 
a whole gamut of causes like selection procedures, curricula, methods 
of teaching, state assistance, etc,, cause differentiations. At the 
higher level “restricted” and “planned” systems of education on 
the one hand and “open systems” on the other present their own 
factors which create differentiations. Eurthermorc, if tlie concept of 
life-long education is aeecpted, there is bound to be life-long struggle 
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ogaiuML (iiifei'eiitiationa also. The study devotes a full ehapter to 
ihii* problem. 

Tli« study comes to the geueral conclusion that if any worth- 
wliilc democratization in education has to be achieved, it can be 
achieved ’‘through a whole series of financial, political, sociological 
and psychological measures." To the reviewer, it is an announce¬ 
ment of the fact that the ideal is one of the most difficult to be 
achieved. 

The study recommends the modification of school and university 
structurea with two possible ends in view. One, to level them so 
that "they are no longer comparable to a kind of murderous steeple¬ 
chase" (p. 140), Two, to make them accessible to greatest possible 
number of students and not to introduce, until the last possible 
moment, procedures meant to exclude certain categories of students 
from education. 

The above-slated structural reform should be accompanied by a 
corresponding functional reform. To quote from the text.- 

Tliis would consist of freeing schools and universities, at least par¬ 
tially from their anchronistic slavery to examinations, ensuring that 
pupiis and students can lead a normal life from the material per¬ 
sonal point of view tlirough a system of study grants, both exten¬ 
sive and exacting and free from any pressure concerning their 
dtoice of subjects; and finally directing training towards a broad 
intellectual and educational outlook which, while abandoning ex¬ 
cessive specializadon, would give preference to multl-disciplinary 
stuffies. Tliese would meet the aspirations of young minds, would 
satisfy employers and be in line with the trends of modern know¬ 
ledge towards convergence and synthesis (p. 140). 

The second study has been carried out by J. A. Lauwerys, 
Director of the Atlantic Education Institute, Halifax, and his col¬ 
leagues, B. Holmes and A,B. Dryland, The study is related to those 
developed countries which have, more or less, achieved the target of 
enrolling virtually all children of secondary stage age-group in schools. 
It concerns itself with two aspects, namely, the democratization of 
Secondary education, and the influence of this democratization at the 
secondary level, on the democratization of university education. The 
study starts with a consciousness that policy decisions at the primary 
level have deeper implication for democratization of education at 
seoondiBjy'levelytihan policy decision at the secondary level have for the 
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democratization of education the university level. However, the study 
does not pay much attention to the first, for it does not study pro¬ 
cesses of democratization of education in those cotuitries where uni¬ 
versal flrsWevel education has yet to become a full reality. 

A political ''will'’ to take policy deciaions about democratiza¬ 
tion, ahundanoe of economic resources to implement those decisions, 
and competence of the administrators and grassroot workers, that is, 
teachers, are the prior conditions for the success of any progreunme 
of democratization. A fourth factor which can often hamper the 
implementation of the accepted policy is “cultural-resistance” in 
groups which has not been shown due consideration in the introduc¬ 
tion to this study. 

The study deals with the “key factors” which help democratiza¬ 
tion of education or hamper it. Chapters II to VI of the study are 
devoted to the evaluation of such factors ns generally lie in the inter¬ 
nal organisation of the school, and generally result from the rising 
school-leaving age on the one band and increasing attondancu on 
the others. Chapters VIT to IX are devoted to supplementary 
agencies which can help in the process of democratization. It means 
that those who left the school due to certain reasons but wish to con¬ 
tinue their education now, may be provided with certain educational 
alternatives to educate themselves while living away from the formal 
education systems. This is strictly in line with the principle of 
“equality of opportunity in education”. Corroepondence courses 
can be one way of doing that. There can be others such os mass 
media, etc. In this study, there are recommendations after each 
chapter which can be useful for those co\mtri(’.s specially which have 
achieved the “universalization of secondary education.” 

The third study has been carried out by S. Mattsson, of the 
Ministry of Education, Stockholm. It concentrates in the “State 
Study Assistance” in Sweden and other Scaudiuavitin couiitricii and 
its implications for democratization of education, The study is 
divided into ten chapters. Chapter I is introductory nud t'hapters II, 
III and IV give in brief the historical background of the develop¬ 
ment of State study assistance in Sweden, as also certain informa¬ 
tion about tbe educational system and welfare reforms in Sweden. 
The next five chapters deal with the different nspeets of State stud^ 
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assistance including its organisation for education and its major im¬ 
plication for democratization of education. Chapter X studies this 
State assistance in the other Scandinavian countries. 

The State assistance for education today forma the main planh 
of democratization of education at the secondary and post-secondary 
levels in these countries. Though the recruitment to higher educa¬ 
tion is still uneven, the State study assistance has gone a long way 
in helping the march of education in a democratic direction. The 
study is brief but illuminating. It shows that a right to this State 
study assistance at the secondary and post-secondary stage can be 
the single major step in the demoeratization of education. 

The three studies mentioned above present a wealth of data for 
drawing evidences and condusions. The data are drawn from most 
of the well-to-do countries. No doubt, they are as such highly useful 
for the developed countries. It is, however, doubtful that these 
studies can really he very useful for the under-developed and deve¬ 
loping countries. Not only their socio-economic growth level is 
different, but the cultural problems also differ radically. Moreover, 
the structure of their educational systems are different and are not 
supported by a very large amount of finances from the public ex¬ 
chequer, At best, for these countries, the publication carries certain 
hints to achieve universalization of primary education. The study 
can also help these countries if they undertake a long-term planning 
on democratization of education. 

The studies are welcome, nevertheless, for adding new conscious¬ 
ness about the various dimensions of democratization of education 
and the numerous factors responsible for the non-achievement of the 
ideal at secondary and university level. The book is indeed a very 
welcome addition to the existing literature on the problem. 

B. S. Goel 


B.8. Goel is Header in the Department of Textbooks, NCERT, 
National Institute Q^^Educatiany^&u^yTD* 



